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For the 
Holidays 


It is well to remember that in going from home, 
changed conditions of existence are temporarily 
experienced, which often act unpleasantly upon the 
skin. This may make what would otherwise be an 
enjoyable holiday an uncomfortable one. 


The best safeguard against skin troubles of this kind 
is to wash the skin frequently and frecly with PEARS’ 
SOAP which protects the skin by its soft, pleasant, 
emollient action, and at the same time ensures the 
fullest beauty of complexion of which the skin is 
capable; that is why it is called the Beauty Soap. 


The greatest skin specialists and the most 
celebrated beauties of the last 100 years 
have testified that in hygienic and beautify- 
ing properties no soap has ever equalled 
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“All rights secured.” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. | 
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What you can do 
! with changeable needles 


Adding the Fibre Needle to the Victor is like adding a 
new group of beautiful pipes to a church organ. It gives 
new range and varicty, as well as beauty. 

Some Victor Records sound best played with a Victor 
Steel Needle, others with a Victor Fibre Needle. With the 
Victor you can have dof#. You can adjust volume and 
tone to suit the record and the conditions. Practice soon 
develops the ability to use the different Victor Needles in 
bringing out the peculiar beauties of different records. 

Learn how to use the changeable needles in playing 
the Victor, and you will find in it new charms and beauties. 
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Victor Needle Victor Half-tone Needle Victor Fibre Needle 
a the full tone as produces a volume of tone is particularly suited to 
pels g md sung or played about equivalent to what the discriminating music 
is particularly suited ou would hear if seated lover, and reproduces 
playing records in in the third or fourth row Victor Records with all 
j large rooms, halls, etc., of the dress circle at the their clarity and brilliancy 
and for dancing. opera house or theatre in a slightly modulated 
I —a splendid needle for tone. With this needle 
general home use. your records will last for- 
ever. Victor Fibre Nee- 
For 50 cents and 22 cents for return reg- md may be repointed 
istered postage, we will alter your Exhibition Ton nae 
Sound-box so you can use Victor Fibre or 
Steel Needles at pleasure. Always use Victor Records, 
Or, on payment of 50 cents and 44 cents to | played with Victor Needles— 
cover cost of registered postage both ways, | there is no other way to get the 
your dealer will forward it for you. unequaled ‘Victar tone, 














Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S, A, Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal. Canadian Distributers 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Travel in Comfort 


**The Water Way’’ Daily Service between Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac. 
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L EAl RN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING today. No matter where you live or what 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail, We will our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
siceshie. We a. hea the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog. Representative of my Compan y in your town; 
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“SMITH’s is an interesting volume. bringing together 
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Free 62-Page Book showing how 
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Join the Better Paid Class! ' 


Young men, learn a profession that is 
chan, ascinating and profitable. Here is 
your opportunity to forge ahead of the medi- 
We offer a practical and com- 
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Columbia 
Double-Disc Records 


bearing this musical-note trade- 
mark, will play perfectly on 
your machine. 


Columbia 
Records are superior in quality of 
Tone 


Columbia 
Records are superior in quality of 
Recording Process 


Columbia 
Records are superior in quality of 
Duplicating Process 


Columbia 
Records are superior in quality of 


x Material 
Columbia 


Records are superior in quality of 
Endurance 


Any Columbia dealer can prove it to you 
and you can prove it for yourself. Send for 
catalog of disc records by Mary Garden, Nor- 
dica, Fremstad, Nielsen, Bonci, Constantino, 
Amato, Bispham and hundreds of other artists 


“@& The Columbia Grafonola ‘‘Favorite” is 


Columbia 


Phonograph Co. Gen’! 


305 Tribune Building, New York 
London: Earlsfield, S. W. 

Creators of the Talking-machine industry. 
Pioneers and leaders in the Talking-machine art. 
Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest man- 
ufacturers of Talking-machines in the world. 
Dealers wanted. Exclusive selling rights granted 
where we are not actively represented. 
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as Dorothy Cruikshank in **Rosemary” 
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as Chicot in ‘“‘The Jesters’ 
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as Peter in ‘‘Peter Pan’’ 
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as Lady Babbie in *‘The Little Minister”’ 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBT. A. GRAEF 


CHAP LER. I. 


SUPPOSE it is really a foolish, sen- 
timental thing to do; but I do want 
you to know something more about 

my early days and circumstances than 
I can remember when we are talking 
together, and so I am trying to write 
it all down for you. When we are to- 
gether, we speak always of the future, 
and I never think how much I want 
to tell you until you have gone. The 
worry and anxiety of the past few 
months have all gone now, but I think 
it is only due to Uncle Paul to ex- 
plain a little of his temptations, and 
due to you to let you see somewhat 
more of the family into which you are 
coming. 

I am about as busy as can be, but 
you won’t be back from Wyoming for 
six weeks, and I can snatch a few mo- 
ments now and then from my sewing 
to write a little bit of my record. When 
I have finished the story, I hope you 
will feel that there has been no time 
when you have not known me. I trust 
you can read my writing. It is some- 
times more than I can do myself. 

We were poor enough to consider 
church mice millionaires and Job’s tur- 
key a banquet when I became aware of 
the fleur-de-lys wall paper, and that 
framed family tree that is now ready 
3 
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for your name. That sprawling tree al- 
ways made me feel cross, and there 
have been potatoes-and-rice days when 
I have longed to throw the salt shaker 
at it, and smash its aristocratic glass 
front. 

The next time I come on earth, if 
I land in a poor family, I hope it will 
be one whose antecedents do not forbid 
its making its wants known. I can 
imagine a joy even in begging from 
door to door when one is not cursed 
with pride and self-respect. If our 
family had had a little less pride, and 
a little more plain common sense, we 
would have been better off. As it was, 
we kept a rug over the hole in the par- 
lor carpet, and always drew the doors 
closed when callers came, so that the 
dining-room ceiling would not show. 
We made over old duds, and kept up 
a respectable appearance when we 
should have been taking in back stairs 
to scrub in order to pay off our in- 
debtedness. 

The rug and the ceiling were im- 
pressed on my infant mind soon after 
the wall paper and the family tree, and 
I came to regard them as valuable fam- 
ily possessions, entirely misinterpreting 
the interest they excited in our imme- 
diate family circle. I did not go to 
the homes of other little children, 
though sometimes they came over and 
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played with me, so I was ignorant about 
homes, and content with mine. That 
this was the end for which Huldah 
aimed, I did not know for many years. 
There was always enough to do at home 
to keep me there, and I had no desire 
to make friends until there came a day 
when I had to. This happened when 
alittle boy came peeking through the 
fence at me, and interested me slightly 
because he had shiny tips to his shoes, 
and wore a red cap. He eyed me for 
a while, and then remarked shortly : 

“Your hair acts just like a dandelion 
stem when you suck it!” 

Here was a disgrace that was one in- 
deed! I pulled an offending lock over 
my shoulder, and tried to jerk it 
straight, while he jeered at me. 

“I'd as lief be a darky,” he cried. 
“It wiggles all over your head some- 
thing awful. Would you play with me 
if I came in? My name’s Jimmy.” 

Perhaps I was too astonished to ob- 
ject, possibly too cowed by his bullying 
to dare a reply; but, at any rate, before 
I could say a word, he was over the 
fence, and on my preserves. He was 
a rather nice-looking little fellow, 
though somewhat dictatorial, and I 
melted sufficiently to show him my lit- 
tle duck, the lame cat, and the grasshop- 
pers in the long grass. With a good 
deal of ceremony, he presented me with 
a sticky caramel, covered with fuzz 
from his pocket, and when he departed I 
promised him, in a solemn whisper, that 
I would show him the dining-room ceil- 
ing when he came again. He was so 
pleased! 

We played together often that sum- 
mer, and I found him quite charming, 
though we quarreled on occasion. He 
was generous and impulsive, but he 
could have easily managed a whole 
regiment of little girls like me, Peggy 
Arnold. It was rather pleasant, on the 
whole, and it was a terrible blow when 
I lost him—the only real friend I had 
ever had. To be sure, he was some- 
what scornful of me because I was an 
orphan, but the disgrace of it seemed 
to him a little atoned for by the fact 
that I had lost my parents in a run- 
away accident. 
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There was a romance about it that 
pleased him, and many, many times did 
I draw on my vivid imagination in order 
to describe the dreadful catastrophe. 
Never, I am certain, were there such 
foam-flecked steeds as I told him of; 
never such a terror-stricken multitude 
as that my memory enabled me to de- 
scribe, without being in the least handi- 
capped by the fact that it all occurred 
when I was eleven months old. In my 
tale, the modest buggy of Uncle Paul’s 
recital became a brougham, the colts a 
pair of ink-black thoroughbreds; and 
each time I told of it I added more inci- 
dents, to make it more attractive, un- 
til it became a wondrous tale indeed. 

The plain truth that my uncle was 
sharing a crust with me and an old 
servant did not entertain a youth of his 
intellect, so, flattered by his attention 
and the success of my efforts, I went 
on to further heights, and wove a kid- 
naping romance that won Jimmy’s 
heart. I almost believed it myself, and 
cultivated a sad expression that de- 
lighted me until Huldah noticed it and 
gave me a powder with a dreadful fla- 
vor. Then, alackaday, all of a sudden 
he announced, with a grand manner, 
his impending departure, and we wept 
in concert. I gave him an old hatpin 
of Huldah’s, he presented me with the 
heel off one of his skating shoes, and 
we parted. 

There was a large hole left in my 
existence when Jimmy left, but I rath- 
er enjoyed the misery of it. I learned 
from an overheard conversation be- 
tween my uncle and Huldah that Jim- 
my’s father had gone to the city to take 
a “soft snap,” and I imagined it to be 
anything from a house to a long jour- 
ney. They had strange things in Jim- 
my’s house, anyway. I knew, for once 
Jimmy told me to tiptoe up to the win- 
dow and look in. Now, it happened 
that Jimmy’s father was a doctor, and 
the awful thing I saw was a skeleton! 

Oddly enough, I felt no terror. Only 
a new disgrace. My uncle raved at fate 
and poverty, and now I knew the trou- 
ble. My hair being like a dandelion 
stem was nothing compared to the fact 
that we had no skeleton! I thought 
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every well-furnished house supplied 
with a very complete one, and ours the 
only home bereft. Had I known it, I 
had not long to wait for: my uncle to 
supply one to our household, though he 
preferred the closet to keep it in, rather 
than the open room. 

With Jimmy gone, I was the more 
alone. My uncle was a silent man; 
the servant, Huldah, kindly, but over- 
worked; and, thrown on my own re- 
sources, I made plays for myself, and 
peopled my world with ogres and 
fairies for my own delight. As I grew 
older, I took burdens on myself, partly 
to keep me busy, for they did not send 
me to school. Books I had in plenty, 
but I was shabby, and Huldah kept me 
at home in quiet seclusion. With so 
much to think of, I could not be lonely, 
living in the world of my imagination 
while I dusted, sewed, or polished the 
silver. 

My uncle, always silent, was quite 
evidently troubled about something in 
those days, and many strange men came 
and went. They were always cross, 
those men, and they scowled at me when 
I opened the door. As soon as they 
were inside, they always took out pa- 
pers, but I never knew what they did 
with them, because | ran as soon as 
possible. One of them, only, was the 
least bit kindly, and I did not know he 
was one of them until afterward. He 
leaned over the fence, and patted me 
on the head, I remember well. 

“T’'ll bet you don’t know where your 
uncle is,” he laughed. “I'll bet you this 
bag of candy you can’t tell me.” 

Of course I knew, and of course I 
told. My uncle was in the dry-goods 
store, seeing a man, and the candy was 
thrown to me hastily, as the stranger 
disappeared in the direction indicated by 
my finger. He was very kind, but the 
candy, unaccustomed luxury, gave me 
internal agonies that made all else seem 
of little moment. The stranger himself 
must have been possessed of dread pow- 
ers, however, for my uncle had to go 
away to a building called “court,” and 
Huldah cried because the silver candle- 
sticks were sold. 

I settled everything to my own satis- 
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faction by deciding that these men were 
storekeepers, for their advent was al- 
ways followed by a sale that put my 
uncle in a good humor again. It was 
only when the candlesticks went that I 
began to understand the sales were 
forced. They were once my great- 


grandmother’s, and they had a shield 
and a lion on the long middle part. I 
dreamed of them in homesick longing 
as I lay asleep under the spotted ceiling 
of my own little room those nights. 


CHAPTER II. 


Matters went from bad to worse, and, 
young as I was, I saw the shadows 
deepen on my uncle’s face as the lines 
hardened and the sharp light appeared 
in his eyes. Sometimes I caught him 
looking at me anxiously, and once he 
motioned me to his side, and spoke of 
what was in his mind. 

“T am afraid I am making you a poor 
guardian, child,” he said, with a crooked 
smile. “There isn’t very much I can 
do for you, and I fear there's going to 
be less. Only remember, whatever hap- 
pens, that your Uncle Paul loved you 
so dearly that he would do anything 
short of stealing to give you what your 
mother’s daughter ought to have. I owe 
it to you, for it was my fault that your 
mother’s money was lost, and you were 
left as badly off as any poverty-stricken 
child of the slums.” 

He covered his face with his hands, 
and I comforted him to the best of my 
ability with childish caresses that were 
always welcome to him. I did not un- 
derstand, and I should not have remem- 
bered the little incident, if it had not 
been for Huldah. With the blindness 
of grown folk, Huldah forced it into 
my memory by her outspoken disap- 
proval as she set the dinner on the 
table. 

“Tf you'll excuse me,” she said sharp- 
ly, “I shouldn’t be putting ideas into the 
young one’s head. If she doesn’t know 
no better, why ain’t she as well off as 
another? Don’t let on she ain’t got the 
things, and all’s well. Dinner’s served, 
and please be. lively, or the soup will 


, 
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“We shall have chicken for dinner, Huldah,” he said gayly. 


It’s that thin, anyhow, it’s 


get cold. 
shivering.” 

After the fashion of childhood, I 
tucked these words away in my mind 
until I should be old enough to under- 
stand, and, in time, comprehension 
dawned. It was about this time that 
Uncle Paul went down to the city for 
two weeks, and left Huldah to tell me 
his plans. It was a fine fall day, with a 
smell of apples and burning leaves in 
the warm air, and Huldah and I raked 
up the yard. If I posed affectedly on 
my rake now and then, it was because 
of the picture of Maud Muller in a book, 
and not because I was lazy. Huldah 
was abstracted, however, and did not 
notice me. 

“Would you miss me, Peggy?” she 
asked abruptly. ‘I mean if I quit for- 
ever?” 

“You wouldn’t go,” I said compla- 
cently. “You belong to us, anyhow; but 
it isn’t everybody could afford to have 
you. I heard a man say so.” 

Huldah’s smile was without bitter- 


ness, but it gave me a sudden 
choked feeling in my throat. I 
threw down my rake, and 
wrapped my arms about the 
shabby skirts with a sob. 

“Oh, Huldah!” I cried. 
“Don’t leave us! Don't go 
away, and take your waffles 
and your shell box!” 

Huldah loosened my grasp 
with her firm fingers. 

“T’ll learn you to make waf- 
fles,” she said. “And you can 
have my shell box, but I quit 
to-morrow. Your uncle is go- 
ing to take you to a home.” 

“T don’t want any home but 
this,” I declared. “Why can't 
I stay here with you?” 

Huldah worked a moment in 
silence, moving the rake me- 
chanically where there were no 
leaves. 

“This house will likely belong 
to somebody else when he 
comes back,” she said quietly. 
“And he is going off some- 
where else himself.” 

I stood looking down the 
white road, trying to understand, and, 
in a short minute, the truth flashed 
over me. Huldah had shielded me al- 
ways, but I knew the bitterness of it all. 
I saw why the doors were drawn, why 
the rug must not be moved, why the 
men had come, why Uncle Paul looked 
old and tired. I, too, grew old with 
knowledge and understanding. —In- 
stinctively I picked up my rake, which 
seemed for the moment life’s gauntlet. 

“T could live with you, Huldah,” I 
said slowly. “I could help you work, 
and when I earned enough money you 
could rest and let me take care of you, 
the way you have always taken care 
of me.” 

The tears rolled down MHuldah’s 
cheeks, but she shook her head. 

“Your uncle won’t hear of it,” she 
said. “I can see easy that he’s terrible 
jealous, and won't want for me to give 
you nothing. He hopes for fine things, 
but Heaven knows where they’re to 
come from. Poor childie, your Huldah 
hates like sin to quit you!” 
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There were not many leaves raked 
that day by two sentimental women- 
folk, but to-day the smell of apples, or 
the sight of piles of dead leaves, gives 
me the same feeling of terrified loneli- 
ness that I had that bright morning 
when Huldah told me she was going to 
“quit.” It was the day I began to think 
and be a real person, instead of just a 
chubby, shabby little girl, whose hair 
was like moist dandelion stems. 

I did not recognize my uncle’s step 
when he came home at last. There was 
something buoyant in it, and when he 
spoke to Huldah it was as though he 
were exulting over something new. I 
was on the old, bumpy sofa, in the al- 
cove, and he did not see me. 

“We shall have chicken for dinner, 
Huldah,” he said gayly. “And you 
might order ice cream for the child’s 
sake. When you do, tell Henderson to 


call for his money this evening, please.” 
Huldah, suddenly clumsy, knocked 
over a vase, her eyes fixed on my uncle’s 


face. 

“What's come over you, sir?’ she 
asked anxiously. “Such swellness ain’t 
for the likes of us. And I wouldn’t go 
near that Henderson for a million, after 
the ugly way he’s been acting.” 

My uncle laughed easily. 

“IT haven't been imbibing,” he said. 
“T really have the money. I am on 
Easy Street at last. The child is to be 
educated, and you may stay with us for- 
ever—on pay, you understand ?—for in 
time I can give you even your back 
wages.” 

Huldah stood looking at a spot in 
the carpet for a long minute, and then 
went slowly out of the room. We had 
the luxuries at a very gay dinner, but 
the man Henderson came around before 
we sat down, considering it unsafe to 
postpone his opportunity. My uncle 
was noble in his dignity, and, child that 
I was, I knew that the grocer was deep- 
ly impressed. My uncle regretted that 
he had had to keep him waiting, but 
was glad that the passing away of a 
relative permitted him to cancel all his 
obligations at once. It was then that 
I noticed the elegance of the band of 
black on the sleeve of his new suit. 
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Uncle Paul had brought a New York 
paper with him, and I spent my evening 
reading it. I think I shall never forget 
how wonderful it seemed to me, who 
had never seen anything larger than our 
four-page village sheet. The advertise- 
ments delighted me more than the regu- 
lar news, and I romanced about them 
to my heart’s content. The word “in- 
vestment”’ bothered me, and I spelled it 
out to my uncle, who sat figuring bus- 
ily at the other side of the table. 

“Investment? What made you think 
of that?” he asked absently. “It is in- 
vestments I am figuring on. Mine are 
out West. I wouldn’t put more money 
in New York, not even in the banks.” 

I gathered that investments were 
things one bought, things that made 
chicken and strawberry ice cream possi- 
ble, and I read on. The Lost and Found 
column delighted me, and I was glad 
it was long and easy to read. A dog 
had strayed, a hatpin was found, a sum 
of money had disappeared, a driver had 
lost a trunk from his wagon I no- 
ticed something. 

“Uncle Paul,” I said boldly, “why is 
it there’s so many things lost, and al- 
most nothing found ?” 

My uncle’s pencil fell to the floor, 
and the hard, cold light came back to 
his eyes, the lines reappeared about his 
mouth. 

“Things are given us to keep,” he 
said, in a strange voice. “And if you 
lose that thing by being careless, you 
deserve never to get it again. It is your 
punishment, and the man that finds it 
deserves to benefit by it. Carelessness 
is never right, and never wins out. 
Finders keepers, losers weepers, we 
used to say.” 

“Yes, maybe,” I said wistfully. “But 
I couldn't keep anything I found; I'd 
be so sorry for the little girl that lost 
it.” 

“You should not express your opin- 
ion about things of which you know 
nothing,’ my uncle said tartly. ‘“Chil- 
dren do not have opinions worth hear- 
ing. Besides, it is time for you to go 
to bed. At once, do you hear me?” 

Timidly I bade him good night, and 
started for my room. On the landing, 
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I sat down on the threadbare carpet, to 
look out of the oval window at the stars, 
and wonder, as I often did, whether my 
mother were lonesome without me. 
Sometimes I almost saw her float by 
me in a cloud, and waved my hand, so 
as to be sure she should know I knew 
her. Peace had dwelt within me after 
many storms, because of the little win- 
dow and the great white stars. So, 
pausing thus, I heard the conversation 
between Uncle Paul and Huldah that 
troubled me for so long afterward. Hul- 
dah was putting the silver away noisily, 
belligerently, and J knew before she 
spoke that there was something wrong. 

“I suppose I’m a numskull,” she be- 
gan. “But I ain’t making head or tail 
of this business.” 

My uncle’s calm voice answered at 
once, in that coldly polite way you know 
so well. 

“T scarcely think it necessary for you 
to comprehend my plans,” he said. “I 
ask no advice.” 

“I’m noticing it,” Huldah said sharp- 
ly. “Where in Heaven’s name did you 
get the money, sir?” 

There was a long silence, in which I 
scarcely dared breathe, and then my 
uncle’s voice—hard, cold—made the fi- 
nal reply: 

“You have been gossiping, Huldah. 
It is sufficient for you to know that my 
great-aunt died, in Honolulu, and left 
me a large sum of money. Close the 
door after you, if you please; there 
seems to be a strong draft.” 


CHAPTER III. 


I think I shall never forget that blue 
dress if I live to be a hundred and nine- 
ty. It had a wide belt and very dashing 
cuffs, and I thought myself quite like 
a princess in it. Other pretty things 
followed, but they could not compare 
with that blue dress, any of them, not 
even the silver-backed brush and mir- 
ror that I found on my dresser the 
morning I was twelve years old. Im- 
provements in the house came more 
slowly, but it was no later than spring 
that our ceiling was mended, our wood- 
en fence replaced by an elaborate iron 
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one. Marvels seemed unceasing, and I 
took them all with an ever-increasing 
pride. In self-excuse, I pled that the 
better circumstances were like strong 
wine to my uncle, who continually de- 
manded my approval, or an expression 
of pleasure, thereby keeping always be- 
fore me the wealth that was one day 
to be mine. 

To offset it, Huldah did her best in 
flinging scorn my way, but all the good 
she might have done me was complete- 
ly counteracted by the toadying govern- 
ess who came each morning to make up 
for my lack of education. It was no 
wonder that I became conceited and 
overbearing, but it made life terribly 
hard for me when I had to learn there 
were others to be considered, others who 
had greater claim on the world at large. 
I think there can be no greater shock 
than that experienced when one discov- 
ers her own relative unimportance, as I 
had to do later on. 

If it had not been that I loved study, 
I would have been insufferable; but, 
with the prospect of a girls’ school be- 
fore me, I had to “make good.” At last 
I was going to do as they did in books, 
and J could scarcely wait for the fulfill- 
ment of my dream. Each day brought 
its new delights, and I was each night 
just so many hours nearer a real school 
and real girls. I did not realize I was 
lonely until I knew I should be lonely 
no more. 

It was some time in May, I think, that 
they put a new roof and a bay window 
on our house. The smell of the shingles 
and boards in the sunshine drew me out 
to watch the men hammering, placing 
each nail in exactly the right spot with 
a wonderful precision that never failed. 
One man figured a sum on a shingle, I 
remember, and I picked up the bit of 
wood to look at after he was gone. The 
sum was hard, and it took me a long 
time to follow out his multiplication. 
When I did, I found he had forgotten 
to carry one, and I went around the 
house to tell him so. I could not find 
him at first, and, when I saw him, out 
by the gate, I forgot my errand, for up 
the road in the station wagon came Jim- 
my, his mother, and father, and a trunk. 
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As soon as he saw me, Jimmy jumped 
over the wheel, and came through the 
dusty road to talk with me over the 
fence. 

“I’ve come back!” he said, with a 
wide grin. “Gee, you’re awful big! 
Why don’t your mother put a brick on 
your head?” 

“T haven’t any mother,” I responded 
haughtily. “If you know anything, you'd 
ought to remember that. I’m going to 
boarding school, and I’d be ashamed to 
be as small as you at thirteen.” 

Jimmy reddened. 

“T'll be bigger’n you yet,” he said 
fiercely. “I was glad, first off, but if 
you’re going to be so crazy I guess I’m 
sorry my father lost his job in New 
York.” 

I relented. 
book thing happening to me. 
had come back under a cloud. 

“You can come in if you want to,” I 
said. “I can play with you this summer 
without hurting anything, I guess, see- 


Here was another story- 
Jimmy 


ing I’m going to school in the fall.” 
“Maybe I'll come over later,” Jimmy 


said grandly. “I ain’t sure whether | 
will or not, but, anyhow, I got to go 
back now to help my mother.” 

I did not know that this was a part 
of my education I most needed, but I 
realized I enjoyed the boy, and was 
careful not to offend him beyond re- 
pair with my new graces and conceits. 
He was so honestly frank and straight- 
forward that his common sense saved 
me much, and taught me more that sum- 
mer than I dreamed. Had I known how 
ridiculous I was, with my airs, and my 
servants’ English, I should have hidden 
my small head with deep mortification 
before the honest eyes of a boy like Jim- 
my. Perhaps it was fortunate I did not 
know how often his ringing laugh was 
directed at me, instead of with me, his 
tact so quickly turning aside my sus- 
picion. 

Up to a certain point, Jimmy let me 
lord it over him, but just as I was 
quite sure of having my own way, he 
would turn things as he wished them, 
with such ease and grace as fairly took 
my breath away. In our daily exchange 
of ideas and treasures, I introduced him 
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to my books, and he in return taught me 
how to bait a hook and keep a diary. 
He showed me how to play jackstones, 
too; but Huldah forbade them because 
Uncle Paul said it would make my 
hands large. My big, brown hands had 
never seemed worth considering before, 
but then I began practicing how to use 
them, posing before the mirror when 
undressing for bed. Of the books, Jim- 
my loved best the works of Cooper, and 
my uncle’s set received gentle, loving at- 
tention from him all that long, hot sum- 
mer. 

“I don’t see why you don’t like him,” 
he used to say. ‘“‘He’s dandy!” 

“Any author who calls us females,” I 
said, with offended dignity, “hadn't 
ought to be read by real ladies, and 
ain’t going to be.” 

“You can’t be so fussy,” he replied, 
with a shade of impatience in his voice. 
“IT might just as well hate you because 
you say ‘ain’t,’ and mother won't let 
me.’ 

“T don’t hate him,” I retorted, with 
spirit. “I’m only sorry for him because 
he didn’t understand us, and you know 
that pity is divine, anyhow.” 

Jimmy looked bewildered. 

“T can’t make out what you're driving 
at, sometimes,” he said hazily. “Specially 
when you get off stuff like you did the 
other day about tears. It makes me 
tired.” 

“It makes you tired because you 
haven’t any soul for it,’ I said, with 
great gentleness. “It was said by a 
great man named George Eliot, and it 
goes like this: ‘The book of female logic 
is blotted all over with tears.’ It’s beau- 
tiful.” 

“It’s rot!” Jimmy said gruffly. “There 
isn’t any use writing such stuff as that.” 

I gazed dreamily at a grasshopper 
swinging on a tuberose, and sighed. 

“T suppose I can’t ever make you un- 
derstand,” I said. ‘‘But we women suf- 
fer so in silence all the perfectly awful 
sorrows Fate sends us.” 

Jimmy gave me a quick look, and then 
rolled over on the grass in a paroxysm 
of mirth. .His boyish face, convulsed 
with uproarious laughter, offended me 
beyond words, and I rose with my book 
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to attempt what I mentally characterized 
as “sweeping into the house.” Unfortu- 
nately for me, I tripped over a tangle 
of grass, and sat down as suddenly as 
I had arisen. The mortification, the jar, 
and a certain dash of temper forced the 
quick tears to my eyes, and I sobbed 
as only an angry little girl can sob. 

Jimmy’s laughter suddenly ceased, 
and he did his boyish best to comfort 
me. It has always been the fashion to 
laugh lightly and carelessly at the so- 
called love affairs of children; but those 
people who laugh cannot have known 
such friendships. In all my troubled 
childhood, I never made another friend 
so satisfactory as Jimmy. His boy’s 
love was so gentle, so tender, in spite 
of all my arrogance and insolence, that 
it was a joy to my soul. No shadow of 
sentimentality spoiled us, and when he 
kissed away my tears and pleaded with 
me to smile, I wept on his shoulder 
with all the comfort of a disconsolate 
sister. 


That I had to stoop to conquer his 
consolation did not disturb me, for mere 


inches were not considered. For the 
first time in my lonely childhood, I was 
loved by one who was not bound by ex- 
pediency or kinship to consider me. I 
dried my tears. 

“Anyhow,” I said, “when I get to 
school I’m going to learn myself to have 
straight hair.” 

Jimmy turned his back suddenly, and 
chased a grasshopper a few steps. When 
he came back, he said soberly: 

“Honest, Peggy, it wasn’t your hair 
you was feeling bad about this time.” 

“Wasn't it?” I asked. ‘Well, I don’t 
care, anyway. Let’s go down and look 
in the blacksmith-shop door.” 

So, hand in hand, we went down the 
village street to watch the blacksmith 
at his work. The flames, the hammer- 
ing on the anvil, the tramp of the horses, 
and the hideous odors made an atmos- 
phere never since duplicated for very 
beauty on any stage in my experience. 
We gasped in rapture. 

“T wisht they let girls be blacksmiths,” 
I sighed. “I could learn how at Dell- 
ville.” 

“Ts it Dellville you’re going to?” Jim- 
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my asked. “I got an aunt there, and I'll 
visit you. My aunt will have you to 
supper Sundays, and it'll be great.” 

“T don’t guess I want any visitors,” 
I said coldly. ‘They wouldn’t let you, 
anyhow.” 

Jimmy was silent a moment, and then 
asserted himself in so positive a manner 
that I received his dictum in silence, not 
daring to rebel. 

“It don’t make any difference whether 
they do or not,” he said. ‘We'll see 
enough of each other when we’re mar- 
ried. And we're going to get married— 
I don’t care what you say, or how you 
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wiggle your eyes! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jimmy faded into the background 
when it came time for me to go away, 
and I don’t know that I even bade him 
good-by. The station wagon took me to 
the train, with Huldah and a trunk, and 
my uncle came from his office to say his 
farewells. Filled with an importance 
that has never since been equaled, I con- 
descended to be fervently embraced, but 
regarded his tear-wet eyes with some 
impatience. I don’t think I was an un- 
grateful minx, but the train was coming 
to take me to new worlds, and Uncle 
Paul was a commonplace individual in 
a commonplace sphere. Besides, I had 
caught a glimpse of Jimmy playing mar- 
bles up the street, and I tried to be as 
indifferent as a boy. I had never been 
on a train before, and I had _ never 
known long separations or homesick- 
ness. Poor little tot! Her ignorance 
was short-lived! 

Huldah went with me to Dellville, 
but she let me sit by the window all 
the way, and, by looking intently at the 
flying fields, I could imagine I was alone, 
and dream accordingly. As the little 


. station slipped away into the dusty sun- 


light, I risked decapitation by thrust- 
ing my head out to look back and 
wave my handkerchief again. Before 
I was jerked back to safety, I saw 
that which made me exult with all my 
overweening conceit—insufferable little 
goose that I was! Poor little Jimmy, 
till now so indifferent, was standing 
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alone on the 
edge of the 
platform, 
gazing after 
me with great 
tears rolling 
down his 
cheeks. 

Ah, me, 
had J been 
able to look 
forward 
to the long 
weeks of 
heartache in 
the long, si- 
lent halls of 
my coveted 
school, I 
might have 
been kinder. 

As it was, I 
was filled 
with glee, 
and made 
Huldah feel 
assured that I 
was absolute- 
ly without. 
heart = in 
my cold- 
blooded joy 
at my free- 
dom. 

“The dark- 
blue dress is 
for every 
day,” I chant- 
ed, “the red one is for Sundays, the 
bright one is for Sabbath ways, the 
dark one is for Mondays. That’s a 
poem, Huldah, and I made it up.” 

“Tt sounds like it,” Huldah grunted. 
“You'd ought to be thinking who’s go- 
ing to tuck you in to-night, and how’s 
your uncle going to get along without 
you.” 

It was not so easy after that, and I 
sat quiet, holding Huldah’s hand, and 
gazing out at the flying farmlands with 
dim eyes. A new timidity slightly pre- 
saged my future misery, but it was noth- 
ing compared to what I had to under- 
go. The town was like our village, 
only larger, as you know; but the school 








“We'll see enough of each other when we're married.” 


buildings were noble and imposing. A 
severe lady in deep black received us 
in an office lined with maps, where she 
patronized Huldah, and scrutinized me 


until I wiggled. The merciless scru- 
tiny of grown people is so terribly cruel 
because it is so absolutely impersonal, 
so coldly calculating. 

Fortunately Huldah settled matters 
for me, and I was taken to my room 
—a place with a bed that masqueraded 
in the daytime as a sofa, a dresser, and 
two chairs—and Huldah said good-by. 
Of a sudden, my boy’s composure left 
me, and I cannot to this very minute 
bear to think of that hour. Afterward 
I was told I was naughty, and heard 
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myself pointed out as “the girl that hol- 
lered so,” but I cared not at all. And 
the night was worse. 

[ am a little sorry now for the matron 
of the hall; but I don’t think I can 
ever forgive her for laughing as she 
did over me, her new problem. I heard 
her discussing me with one of the teach- 
ers, and her laugh hurt unspeakably. 
You see, I wouldn’t eat, and I couldn’t 
sleep, and they said they could not man- 
age me. I wrote a letter to Jimmy, 
begging him to come and get me and 
love me; but the maid took it to the 
matron, and I saw her tear it up. 

“We cannot allow such foolishness,” 
she said. “Send Miss Dean to her.” 

I locked the door when I heard that, 
but the strange Miss Dean did not try 
to come in. My room was on the first 
floor, in a wing, and as I sat in the 
middle of it, sore at heart, and tempest 
tossed, something darkened my window, 
and a tuberose fell in my lap. I looked 
up suddenly, and saw a vision. A sweet, 


smiling face looked in at my window, 
and a girlish laugh echoed my surprise. 
I learned later that Miss Dean was not 
even pretty, but then she seemed beauti- 
ful to me. 

“Let's go out to the woods,” she said, 


in a whisper. ‘Come on, I'll lift you 
out of the window, and we'll make a 
secret of it. We won't tell anybody 
where we've been.” 

I yielded because I could not help it, 
and there began a glorious hour. We 
picked the late flowers, and ate lunch 
out of a box, and I told her all about 
the new roof, and Huldah, and Jimmy. 
She told me all about a party she had 
been to, and described her party dress. 
Oh, glorious hour! If you could under- 
stand what it was to me, who had never 
known a gentlewoman before! From 
her I learned all about the school, and 
the girls, and my books; and by the 
time I turned with her back to the gray 
walls I was ready to begin my new 
duties. 

That night I wrote to Uncle Paul, and 
asked him to tell Huldah to give Jim- 
my my love. I wanted to write to him, 
too; but Miss Dean, who addressed the 
envelopes, would not let me. The pu- 
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pils of the school were not allowed to 
write to any one unless permission were 
given, and Uncle Paul, never having 
known Jimmy’s name, had neglected to 
give it. 

A strange school is a terrible thing 
to a child, unprepared and alone, and I 
did not make it any better by my offish, 
self-sufficient manner, nor by the dread- 
ful mistakes I made in class. Even 
when I knew better, my tongue played 
me tricks in my nervousness, and my 
pride would not let me correct myself 
after I had spoken. Large, unaccus- 
tomed words would twist themselves, 
no matter how hard I tried. 

“Because it is pliable,” I said once, 
and knew immediately that I had 
slipped again. 

“But it is not!” the irritable man 
cried sharply. “Malleable is the word 
—malleable. You may be seated.” 

That time only, I dared to correct 
myself, 

“I meant malleable,” I feebly pro- 
tested daringly. “It was a slip of the 
tongue.” 

“There must be no slips!” he re- 
torted no less fiercely. “Be seated. 
Next!” 

He thought I was excusing myself 
with a lie, and I sat down clumsily, my 
cheeks red, my eyes blazing with an 
anger whose expression would have 
meant suspension, at least. I have no- 
ticed since, that timid, diffident pupils 
are to their teachers as red rags to a 
bull. If there is any one to be badgered 
and ridiculed, it is the girl who stam- 
mers and hesitates, though it often hap- 
pens that she, the butt of the teacher's 
cheap wit, is the cleverest girl in the 
class when she has half a chance. 

Once, in arithmetic, I said “the great- 
est common multiple,’ instead of the 
“least,” and the fat teacher in carpet 
slippers struck the back of her hand 
against the blackboard in despair. 

“Greatest, greatest!” she cried shril- 
ly. “You could fill the room with fig- 
ures, figures, figures, and not then have 
the greatest! Do you hear?” 

If I had not heard, I must have been 
deaf ; but I was obliged to bow my head 
to gentle reproof, and try to keep my 
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wits about me next time. At length, out 
of the agony came peace, out of the 
heartsick humiliation came joy, great 
beyond belief. It was not only that 
Miss Dean let me come to her room at 
all hours, day or night; but one day, 
after a sharp reprimand for bad writ- 
ing on the blackboard, I was walking 
dreopingly through the hall, and felt, 
of a sudden, an arm placed about my 
shoulder. Not Miss Dean’s arm from 
afar, but the arm of a little girl like 
myself. She had lovely yellow hair, 
as straight as a string, and her dear 
blue eyes were just like china marbles. 

“They don’t mean to be cross—hon- 
est,” she said. “They get tired of all 
of us, that’s all. Only Miss Dean’s 
grand. I'll teach you how to write on 
the board real nice. I guess you haven't 
been to school much, but I think your 
hair’s too lovely for anything.” 

So Nellie and I were friends, and I 
lived and breathed at last. In my for- 
lorn condition, I had lost most of my 


overbearing ways, and the school disci- 
pline kept the rest under, so we were 
congenial beyond expression. Nellie was 
a day scholar, but there was ample time 
after hours for her to drill me in black- 
board writing, and to introduce me to 


the other girls. I did not make many 
friends at first, for I was happy with 
Nellie and Miss Dean, and the rest of 
the world mattered not. 

“Tf only the school was close to 
home,” I sighed, “’stead of being way 
off like this. I'd like awful well to see 
Huldah make waffles.” 

“You don’t care an awful lot about 
your uncle,” Nellie said tentatively, “do 
you?” 

It was the first time I had thought 
of it, but now that I did think, I knew 
it was true, though I would not say so, 
and I wondered why. There was some- 
thing about him that I did not like, 
though I could not explain it. 

“Well, you know, Huldah’s always 
been with me,” I suggested vaguely, 
“and Uncle Paul goes away a lot.” 

Nellie regarded me with admiration. 

“My, it certainly must be grand to 
be an orphan!” she said. ‘You can 
do a whole lot of things, and then may- 
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be somebody’ll turn up who’s your aunt, 
and leave you money.” 

The mention of money brought back 
to me a scene that was not pleasant, and 
I remembered I had some time yet to 
wait to understand it. 

“T got all I want,” I said, returning 
to my former grand manner, “and when 
I get big I'll give a lot to Jimmy 

Soyer.” 

Nellie clapped her hands. 

“IT wisht you would!” she cried rap- 
turously. “He’s my cousin!” 

Thus were new ties formed, and a 
new happiness opened to me. That she 
belonged to Jimmy made her doubly 
dear, and it no longer mattered wheth- 
er the teachers could read my writing 
or not, or even whether or not the other 
girls were as close to me. I was even 
permitted, by a letter from Uncle Paul, 
to spend Sundays with her, and those 
days in the quiet comfort of her home 
were, to me, filled with joys unspeak- 
able. Once, on a cold, winter day, Jim- 
my came to see his aunt; and we had 
two whole glorious days of sledding 
and skating—Nellie, and he, and I. Jim- 
my had grown, but he was still much 
shorter than I, and the fact seemed the 
only drawback to his pleasure, though 
we tactfully never mentioned it. When 
he went back, he promised to come again 
very soon, but he could not. 

So the school year passed till Christ- 
mas, with a tree at Nellie’s, and hand- 
some gifts from Uncle Paul. I had 
hoped to go home, but the house was 
closed while my uncle went West, and 
Huldah was visiting her sister. Huldah 
sent me a shell box more beautiful than 
her own, and inside was tucked away 
a lead whistle from Jimmy himself. 
Miss Dean went home for ten days, but 
I was content with Nellie, and did not 
mourn. I read much, dreamed more, 
and the winter days passed on, and 
spring came, bringing vacation in its 
train. 

I was beginning to wonder what was 
to become of me—Peggy Arnold—when 
the matron brought me a telegram she 
had opened. In all the time I was at 
the school, I never failed to feel bitter 
resentment at losing the pleasure and 
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the privacy of opening my own com- 
munications; but I dared not show it 
now. The yellow envelope filled me 
with a terror I could quickly have dis- 
pelled had I held it in my own hands. 
“Your uncle has pleasant plans for 
you,” the matron said. ‘We are re- 
lieved to have you disposed of, for we 
want to close the school at once, and 
you are the only one unprovided for. 
You are to join him, with the maid, at 
a hotel in Maine, a far too fashionable 
place for a child of your years. Don't 
stare at me like that, please, but show 
me which of your things need mending. 
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the early novelty of it, and the mild 
pleasure of romancing about the people 
I saw. I hated all the new life of peo- 
ple and strange places, but I bore it in 
silence because Huldah said I owed it 
to my uncle. 

“He sets a store by your being hap- 
py,” she urged. “So make it look as 
though you loved it all. Any other girl 
but a queer one like you would be clean 
crazy over it.” 

So I took the dances and lawn parties 
with the best grace possible, being 
brought forward when I should have 
been held in the nursery, learning more 





I heard that my uncle was a desirable individual, and thus, too, I heard the gossip of his financial deals. 


The maid will be here to-morrow. You 
ought to be delighted to think you are 
going to have such a pleasant change.” 

Change! When was it going to stop? 
I wanted to go home to Jimmy, and the 
smell of new shingles, and I did not 
want to go to Maine. I began to think 
I was just a puppet to be pulled by 
strings, and I did not like it. 


CHAPTER V. 


Noise, confusion, and a haunting 
strain of “Il Trovatore” characterize 
that hotel in Maine for me as.I look 
back on it; and I hated it, in spite of 


of gossip than I should have known in 
twice my years. Thus I heard that my 
uncle was a desirable individual, and 
thus, too, I heard the gossip of his fi- 
nancial deals. 

“No, he’s a wizard,” one man said, 
not knowing my nearness. “He didn’t 
have such a lot at first, but he’s trebled 
it in a year. Some men turn every- 
thing they touch to gold, and he’s one. 
Lucky, they call it. And all of that he 
won't share with any one, because no 
woman happens to want to cater to that 
overdressed, stupid, solemn niece of his 
that he idolizes.” 

“I suppose that’s why Miss Short 














didn’t win out? No accounting for 
tastes,” the other said, shrugging his 
shoulders. “I wish I had an old aunt 
in Honolulu, that’s all.” 

The first man looked at the other 
rather oddly. 

“Do you ” he began, and stopped. 

The other laughed. 

“No,” he said. “Do you?” 

They passed on, but I stood there 
and checked it off on my fingers. Over- 
dressed—solemn—stupid Oh, but I 
was not stupid! I hurried into the ho- 
tel, and found Huldah immediately. 

“Huldah,” I said seriously, “I’m thir 
teen.” 

“Yes,” she said. 
that ?” 

“IT want a long, plain dress,” I said, 
with a quick breath. “I don’t want a 
sash, and I want my hair in a braid 
like Nellie’s.” 

Huldah protested, but she made the 
changes as quickly as might be. I be- 
lieve my uncle was mightily amused, 
but I don’t know. I didn’t care. I 
spent the afternoon alone on the rocks 
of the shore, and came back too late 
for dinner. downstairs. As I ate what 
could be found for me, upstairs, with 
Huldah, after Uncle Paul had gone to 
a dance, I asked a question I had saved 
for a year. 

“Huldah,” I said explosively, “are 
there very many wrong ways of mak- 
ing money?” 

Huldah dropped the darning egg, and 
bent down to pick it up. 

“T don’t know,” she fenced. “I haven't 
tried any.” 

“Well,” I sighed, “Uncle Paul said 
he had an aunt in Honolulu, but there 
wasn’t any aunt on the tree. I looked.” 

“Mebbe they forgot her.” 

*“Not in treeing. They put every- 
body down. Besides, I heard a man 
say—he didn’t think 

“Didn’t think what?” 

I would not say, but I sat long, think- 
ing it out. It was a puzzle, and life 








“What's new about 





itself not understandable, all the stranger 
in the light of what I learned from a 
letter Huldah received from her sister. 
She said: 
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That Jimmy friend of yours has moved 


again. Beats all how people skip around, 
don’t it? It seems he’s poor, Doctor Boyer 
is, and he’s gone back on the farm to see if 
he can’t make more money farming than 
what he did at doctoring. I’m sorry for 
Jimmy’s schooling, that’s what I am. His 
father got into some kind of trouble in New 
York, sister says, and though they ain’t been 
able to prove nothing on him, he’s trying to 
pay it back and live, too. It certainly does 
beat all, this world of ours. 

Jimmy poor! Perhaps his ceilings 
leaked now, his sofas bumped out in 
the wrong places. I was sorry, and 
my puzzle deepened. All I could do 
was to wait, and leave all those things 
until I was older, and could understand 
everything, like Huldah. 

So the months rolled away with 
school and summer resorts, study and 
travel, and the last day of my school 
life brought with it the announcement 
of a European trip. Nellie said I ought 
to be crazy with joy, so I tried to be; 
but I was so sorry to leave the school 
and the girls, so reluctant to say good- 
by to Nellie’s dear little mother, that 
I could think of little else. 

Nellie had lost track—temporarily— 
of Jimmy; but I knew he knew where 
I was, and I hoped he would come back 
before I left. He had been in Dellville 
a whole month, the previous year, but 
he did not come again. Jimmy was 
big and broad then, but too busy to give 
much time to us, save on Sundays. 
That he was working hard was very 
apparent, and his discouragement 
seemed often almost more than he could 
fight against. I would have been glad 
to see him again, but he did not come. 

“You’re such an odd piece,” my uncle 
said wistfully. “You take things so 
quietly that I am bound I shall show 
you something that will make you open 
your eyes, if anything will. We'll go 
abroad, and you can live in a castle 
and wear a crown if you wish. You’ve 
got the price.” 

I put my hand on his arm, and patted 
him, trying to show that I was grate- 
ful. 

“T can’t thank you enough, Uncle 
Paul,” I said feelingly. ““You have been 
so very dear and good to me. I just 
can’t express how I feel.” 
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“I don’t want you to thank me,” he 
“T just want you to like 


said shakily. 
n.” 

“Like it?” I asked. “How can I 
help feeling that it’s all a dream, when 
I remember how little I used to have?” 

“I hoped you'd forget the old days,” 
he said, frowning. ‘I try to make you 
leave them behind.” 

I walked to the window, and looked 
out musingly. 

“T guess I don’t want to forget them,” 
I said at length, facing about. “I liked 
the quiet so much better than the 
glamour and noise of to-day.” 

He looked disappointed, but bright- 
ened in a moment. 

“Then we'll go quietly,” he said. 
“What is your money for but to bring 
you what you want most?” 

“It isn’t mine; it was your aunt’s, 
you know.” 

“I choose to call it yours,” he said 
gruffly, “and yours it is. I owe it to 
you because it was an unfortunate in- 
vestment of mine that lost you your 
mother’s money. You can’t have grown 
up without knowing I mean what I 
say.” 

I turned back to the window, rather 
listlessly, and he resented my seeming 
lack of interest. 

“T can’t see why you hate the money 
so,” he said testily. “What is there 
about inheriting money that bothers you 
so? You act as though you didn’t a 

I turned around again slowly. 

“It has troubled me very much,” I 
said deliberately, “to know just where 
your aunt came in.” 

The bomb was thrown, but no ex- 
plosion followed, though I braced my- 
self for it. Uncle Paul grew very red, 
and then white again. He was always 
very white. 

“There was no aunt,” he said calm- 
ly. “That much you may know. Noth- 
ing more. The money was unexpected 
because I did not earn it, but it was 
rightfully mine. I do not wish you to 
worry about it, so I tell you it is not 
bribe money, or anything you ought to 
be ashamed of. Now, never let me hear 
it spoken of again. Get out the folders, 
and let’s plan the tour.” 
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Sometimes I am ashamed that I gave 
my uncle so little return for all he did 
for me, but I comfort myself by remem- 
bering our European trip. He always 
threw benefits to me as I have seen fish 
thrown to trained sea lions, evidently 
considering that their costliness made 
them desirable ; but this trip was a gem 
of its kind. The only drawback to my 
pleasure lay in the presence of a man 
who haunted our paths wherever we 
went. 

He was tall and fine-looking, in a bold 
sort of way, but his eyes were terrible 
to me. Uncle Paul said I was fanciful. 

“You girls would turn down a prince 
because he was bald, I verily believe,” 
he said impatiently. “Think of what he 
could give you! Why, with his means 
and yours together, you could conquer 
the world!” 

Money! Uncle Paul thought in dol- 
lars and cents, no matter what the sub- 
ject, and every time he put a price on 
anything the old wonder came back to 
me, and I worried about where he got 
it. Money he had not earned or in- 
herited must have defrauded somebody, 
I was sure, 

“You are morbid,’ Uncle Paul said, 
his finger on my pulse as usual. “If I do 
not see the necessity for economy, why 
should you worry ?” 

“It isn’t economy,” I said slowly. 
“Tt’s only that I feel I must be spend- 
ing somebody else’s money all the 
time.” 

Uncle Paul reddened angrily. 

“That is not your business!” he 
roared. “Why should you set yourself 
up to criticize me, and question my 
standing?” 

Oh, dear, the melancholy matter of a 
woman’s longing to understand . fi- 
nances! I have known wives who never 
knew their husbands’ resources, but 
spent money they received because they 
had never been told of a necessity for 
economy, and then were blamed for ex- 
travagance at the time of the crash. 
Because he would not be frank with me, 
I felt more and more certain that some- 
thing was wrong, and protested at every 
new expense. It was a dear, delightful 
tour otherwise, though poor Huldah did 
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growl at the beds and the cooking, and 
threaten to leave me many times a week. 

“Tt’s a heathen world over here,” she 
grumbled. “You can’t understand a 
word, and you’d ought to be thankful 
you can’t, judging by the looks of the 
folks. Them Turkeys we saw was worse 
enough, but it looks to me like Paris 
was fiercer. Even you gets to talking 
native here, and nodding and waving 
your hands like the whole lot of rank 
French lunatics.” 

Mr. Becker, still our shadow, was 
rather more in favor then, and I verily 
believe I should eventually have mar- 
ried him, had it not been for a chance. 
He took us one day to the Latin Quar- 
ter, and got permission from a friend 
to show us a room or two. Most of the 
apartments were bare and dirty, clut- 
tered with soiled dishes; but one had 
a certain brightness that showed it neat 
and clean. The room was not large, 


and it was, of necessity, crowded with 
furniture; but it was not unlike a hall 
bedroom in a boarding house at home. 


We had met the tenant on the stair- 
way, and he had agreed easily to our 
seeing it. 

“T am please’ to be of aid to you,” he 
said, smiling. “I am not exactlee wat 
you call bo’eem, me. I play the piano 
and violins, and do not starve me yet. 
I ’ave wit’ me the frien’ from the Amer- 
ica. It is to be ’ope’ ’e is not within.” 

He was; a tall, dark, young man, 
seated with his back to the light, study- 
ing a heavy book. The tenant murmured 
an apology, and I instinctively drew 
back, but the young man rose politely. 
For a minute there was confusion while 
our new friend apologized, uncle ex- 
plained, and Mr. Becker expressed his 
appreciation of the courtesy. Then the 
young man, who had kept his back to 
the light, laughed in unmistakable 
amusement. 

Some people show themselves in a 
twist of the shoulder, some in their 
walk, some in their speech; but Jimmy 
I should always know by his laugh. Oh, 
think that if we hadn’t met the young 
foreigner on the stairs, we should have 
missed seeing Jimmy! It was such pure 
accident—or was it? 
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When we had shaken hands and in- 
troductions had been made, Mr. Potin 
served tea, and Jimmy and I raked up 
the past by asking questions so rapidly 
that no one else had a chance to say 
much of anything, until the other three 
began a discussion of America’s foreign 
policy to avoid boredom. 

“I knew you at once,” Jimmy de- 
clared delightedly. “You see, you 
haven't learned to pull it straight yet. 
It is two years since I saw you. I was 
working for a farmer to get money to 
pay my college course, so I didn’t dare 
see too much of you. You’re a real fairy 
princess now, aren't you? All the fairies 
must have been invited to your chris- 
tening.” 

I laughed. 

“Tell me something about yourself,” 
I commanded. “What are you doing 
here?” 

“Studying medicine in the hospitals 
for a little while. Then I'm going home. 
I've been in Germany, too.” 

“IT am glad to see you prosperous,” 
I said. “I’ve worried a little about you, 
Jimmy.” 

When we got back to our rooms, I 
found a letter from Nellie, that told 
me how hard Jimmy was. working 
abroad, living the while on one meal 
a day, but I did not know it then. Nor 
did I let him know I knew, for fear 
he would decline to dine with us when 
we asked him. 

“That’s good of you,” he said. “I’ve 
worried about you, too; but not be- 
cause I feared you were not comfort- 
able.” 

He looked at Mr. Becker, and back 
at me; but I could not answer the ap- 
peal. I wasn't sure then what I was 
going to do; his sudden appearance had 
upset all my plans. 

“Isn't it all queer?” I asked, laughing 
lightly. “It is so funny to meet you 
over here! Weren’t you surprised to 
see me?” 

He was silent a moment. 

“No,” he said slowly, “I wasn’t. You 
see, I expected you. I have prayed for 
just such a happening for months.” 

Uncle Paul rose abruptly. 

“Come, Margaret; it’s late,” he said. 


”” 
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“We'll expect your friends to dinner 
to-morrow, if they will favor us with 
their company.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Jimmy came to dinner, but his room- 
mate had so many other engagements 
that he declined. I was just as well 
pleased, for a party of four is easy to 
handle in every way. Mr. Becker and 
Uncle Paul ought to have enjoyed each 
other’s society, but they didn’t, and I 
had to be particularly nice to Mr. Beck- 
er to keep him smoothed down. Jimmy 
was much as he used to be, only nicer, 
but there was a touch of sadness in his 
voice that troubled me. He was seeing 
hard times, and he had worries in plen- 
ty, it was easy to see. I have never un- 


derstood exactly why I worried about 
it myself, but Jimmy had been my 
friend in old, hard days, and I wished 
that comforts might have come to him, 
as well as to me. 

“I am very much afraid a lack of 


means is not becoming to my peculiar 
style of beauty,” he laughed. “I ought 
to have made myself a millionaire by 
this time. Give me a few years more, 
and maybe I'll come up to your expec- 
tations.” 

“If you, tso, put money ahead of 
everything,” I said quickiy, “you need 
never come here again.”’ 

He sobered suddenly. 

“T don’t. It’s only that I want my 
father and mother to have their just 
dues. I am going to be a specialist, and 
get big fees, to let them travel and have 
books and a house. It hurts me so to 
have them do without, always.” 

There was a tremor in his voice that 
I liked, and I wished I might reach over 
and put my arm around his neck, as I 
used to do. Sometimes being grown up 
has its drawbacks. Realizing I could 
do nothing of the sort, especially with 
Mr. Becker and Uncle Paul smoking 
on our little balcony, close by, I ex- 
amined the embroidery on my handker- 
chief, and tried to look coldly indif- 
ferent. It mattered little whether or not 
I succeeded, for Jimmy did not raise his 
eyes. 
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“T don’t know what you have heard,” 
he began slowly, “but my father was 
the physician for a large concern in 
New York, just appointed to the posi- 
tion when you and I were children. It 
was a great chance, and it looked as 
though he might at last get on his fi- 
nancial feet again, after many years 
of deprivations. It lasted so short a 
time that it doesn’t seem possible it 
could have left so much disaster behind. 
Father is good-natured, and when the 
paymaster was to have gone his rounds, 
and was sick, father took his place to 
keep his full pay for him. The man 
had seven children and an invalid wife, 
you see. It gave father double work 
part of the time, but it needed a reli- 
able man to handle such enormous sums, 
and a fearless one, since there was 
much heavy country driving to do to 
reach the men. So it came about that 
father, absent-minded as he was, 
reached his destination minus so many 
thousands of dollars that I verily be- 
lieve his hair turned white in a night.” 

“Oh, they couldn't believe it!” I cried. 
“They couldn't believe a man like that 
would take it!” 

“Remember, they did not know him 
well, and remember he was poor and 
struggling,” Jimmy said sadly. “They 
had taken him on trial. The money 
had to go by hand, because there was 
no bank in the town, or near. Father 
took it three times, and the third time 
he . 

The horror of it took my breath 
away. 

“Was it a robber?” I asked. 
they hurt him?” 

“T think it would have been easier to 
bear if it had been a robber,” Jimmy 
said quietly. ‘No, he just—lost it—out 
of the buggy he was in.” 

“Oh, Jimmy!” I cried, in my sym- 
pathy. “And he’s been all these years 
paying it back!” 

Mr. Becker’s laugh broke in. 
had heard my exclamation. 

“The more fool he!” he said. ‘Never 
pay back what you can keep yourself. 
Possession is nine points of a law, any- 
where.” 

Jimmy rose. 


“Did 


He 
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“Tf you'll excuse me,” he said, “I'll 
go on my way. I should have been at 
my rooms studying all this time.’ 

Uncle Paul seemed willing he should 
go, and I tried to hide his coolness by 
talking rather gayly. 

“It sounds like a storybook, 
it?’ I said. “Studying in Paris! 
of us come here 
just to waste our 
time.” 

“Most of us 
hope it i sn “% 
wasted,”. Mr. 

Becker said point- 
edly. “And some 
of us know it 
isn't.” 

Jimmy said 
good night to him 
and to Uncle 
Paul, and we 
stood a few min- 
utes, talking, in 
the doorway be- 
fore he left. 

“It certainly is 
too good to be 
true!” he said ex- 
whtantly.. “te 
think I should 
find you here at 
last! And the 
best of it is, you 
haven't changed a 
bit in manners, 
looks, or ideas.” 

It was time he 
was taken down a 
bit, I decided sud- 
denly, so I tried 
it. 

“If I haven't 
changed in any 
way, I am sorry 
for myself,” T 
said coldly. “My manners were always 
said to be atrocious, but I know my 
ideas are totally different. I don’t even 
like the same people I used to.” 

Jimmy laughed. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” he said. “That’s 
the real way that you haven't changed. 
No doubt Mr. Becker tells you often 
enough how lovely you are.” 


4 


doesn’t 
Most 


I knew that atime ef reckoning had come for me, and 
I braced myself to meet it. 
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“Oh, I’m so glad you mentioned him,” 
I said, in mock dismay. “He’s our guest, 
and I ought not to have left him so long 
alone. Good night.” 

I slipped away, and left him to ring 
for the elevator and go down, while I 
went slowly back to Mr. Becker and 
Uncle Paul. When I reached them, I 
knew Uncle Paul 
would begin to 
read, as he always 
did, and I delayed 
the return by slip- 
ping out on the 
balcony to see the 
moon, and watch 
Jimmy’s broad 
figure disappear 
down the boule- 
vard. I might 
have known that 
Mr. Becker would 
take it as a hint 
that he might fol- 
low me. 

“Fine-look- 
ing fellow, isn’t 
he?” he laughed. 
“But he'll never 
set the river on 
fire, you may be 
sure of that.” 

“TI don’t know 
as I care specially 
for water fire- 
works,” I said, 
moving as far 
away as the 
length of the bal- 
cony permitted. 
“We are old, old 
friends.” 

“Old friends 
seem doubly dear 
in foreign places. 
But how about 
the new ones? They, at least, have 
untarnished names.” 

“T don’t understand what yqu mean.” 

“Of course, you were too young at 
the time,” he said; “but I distinctly re- 
member the case. This fellow’s father 
helped himself to a pretty penny, ten 
years or so ago, and was only kept out 
of the penitentiary by the sentimental 
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plea that he had a wife and boy. I sup- 
pose the son is enjoying some of the ill- 
gotten gains now.” 

I do not mean to be hot-tempered ; 
I know temper is wrong, very wrong; 
but I never so enjoyed losing my tem- 
per as I did that very minute. I wished, 
with Tennyson, that my tongue could 
utter the thoughts that arose in me. 

“If that’s your idea of him, it merely 
shows what you would consider right 
yourself,” I said furiously. “I wish 
you had never come over with us, and 
I hope this may be the last time | shall 
ever see you. Good night, and good- 
by!” 

He was very white in the moonlight. 

“Jove! You are splendid!” he cried. 
“TI wish it were for me you were taking 
up the cudgels. Now, at last, I under- 
stand why I have failed. This very 
palpable shadow from your childhood, 
this ragged hero, appeals to your imagi- 
nation too vividly to let anything I do 
avail.” 

When I made no reply, he dropped 
the pompous manner, and held out his 
hand. 

“Do you mean it?” he = asked. 
“Haven't you anything to say to me?” 

“Yes,” I said coldly. “It is ‘Good- 
by.’” 

If he knew how long I had wanted 
to say it, | am sure he would not have 
taken it so hard. 

“Young Lochinvar has come out of 
the West,” he said bitterly. ‘You see 
him, and send me away.” 

“He has nothing to do with it,” I told’ 
him, “unless to remind me that there 
are men who care for other things be- 
side money.” 

I did not hear him go, but I heard his 
voice as he spoke to Uncle Paul. If | 
did not know that calling him back 
would mean weeks of his society, I 
should have spoken to him, if only to 
seem less severe in my own eyes. 

“Good night, Arnold,” I heard him 
say. “I hardly think I shall see you 
again in some time. I sail at once for 
home. Your niece has given me a rath- 
er abrupt dismissal. Comparisons, it 
seems, are odorous.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


When Mr. Becker went out, closing 
the door noisily behind him, my uncle 
joined me out on the balcony. I knew 
by his step that a time of reckoning had 
come for me, and I braced myself to 
meet it. It had long been Uncle Paul's 
cherished plan that I should marry Sam 
Becker, and I knew he would leave no 
stone unturned in his effort to bring 
it about. To this end, he began gently. 

“You are not usually irritable or 
quarrelsome,” he said quietly, ‘so I can- 
not blame you for the misunderstanding 
with Becker. What did he say that an- 
noyed you?” 

“It wasn’t a misunderstanding,” I 
said definitely. “It was very well under- 
stood by both of us. I never want to 
see him again.” 

“You are angry. Ina little while you 
will realize that you are making a great 
mistake.” 

“In what way?” 

Uncle Paul rose, and lighted a fresh 
cigar. In the moonlight, his face looked 
hard, and the flare of the match showed 
his eyes with a determined gleam in 
them. Perhaps a man’s face always 
shows hard lines when a sharp light 
flashes on it in the dark, but it gave me 
something of a shock just then. His 
cigar lighted, he sat down on the spindly 
iron chair, and cast his eyes over as 
much of Paris as he could see. The 
lights in the near-by houses gave a féte- 
like look to the neighborhood, but there 
were not many people stirring in the 
heat of the breathless evening. 

“You don’t seem to realize,” my uncle 
returned to the charge, “that Becker is 
by far the most eligible man you have 
yet met® He is tall, fine-looking, of an 
excellent family, and possessed of great 
means. What more do you ask?” 

“Love and respect,” I said. “I have 
neither for him.” 

Uncle Paul stood up impatiently, and 
paced the limits of the balcony. He was 
much put out with me. 

“You had before the other fellow 
appeared,” he said. ‘“‘How can you be 
so sentimental as to attach any signifi- 
cance to an accidental meeting like that ? 
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This fellow has known how to forget 
you pretty well for ten years.” 

I could not even attempt to defend 
Jimmy without laying myself open to 
fresh comments, so I ignored that part 
of his remark. 

“T am not attaching any importance 
to anything,” I said vaguely. ““We were 
old friends, and his being here had 
absolutely nothing to do with Mr. 
Becker.” 

While I was speaking, I realized I 
had not told the absolute truth. For 
some reason or other, the clear-cut man- 
liness of Jimmy Boyer had made Mr. 
Becker so cheap. 

“You are young yet in your judg- 
ments,’ Uncle Paul went on. ‘*You do 
not know men as you will later on.” 

“Tf I don’t know men and women, it 
is through no fault of yours,” I said, 
trying to be gentle. “You have brought 
me prominently forward since I was a 
child—stupid, solemn, and overdressed. 
I have met a little of everybody, people 
of so many kinds that it is a wonder I 
haven’t grown cynical at twenty-three. 
You have done everything for me, and 
given me all that money can buy; but 
I am not a society girl, and sometimes— 
forgive me—but sometimes I wish I 
were ten years old again.” 

“T suppose,” Uncle Paul said bitter- 
ly, “there is no amount of education or 
travel that will entirely eradicate the 
old colonial Connecticut prejudices, 
once they are firmly rooted. You will 
never be anything but a Puritan, after 
all.” 

“Please grant me a twentieth-century 
sense of humor,” I pleaded. “Besides, 
I am afraid those old-time costumes 
would not be becoming to me. If you 
have finished your cigar, I'll do my 
best to beat you at bézique.” 

I saw a great deal of Jimmy the 
month we stayed in Paris, and we had 
some good visits together. He came 
in quite unexpectedly—at least, to Uncle 
Paul—one evening to take me for a 
stroll. Uncle Paul was not in, but | 
left word with Huldah where I was 
going, and Jimmy and I went off on the 
most delightrul little spree imaginable. 
All Paris was astir in the cool of the 
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evening, and we both loved dearly to 
watch the continual coming and going, 
the lights, the colors, the gesticulations, 
and feel we were in a dream. 

“If I'd known you'd like it so, I'd 
have asked you to go before,” Jimmy 
said. “It’s so much nicer than staying 
up on the balcony to look down at the 
people below.” 

I think we both hoped we would not 
meet any one from home, and were glad 
when we saw no one but strangers. 
Americans there were in plenty—noisy, 
self-assertive, discourteous, inconsider- 
ate—but no one with whom we cared 
to exchange a sentence. We were as 
detached from them all as if we had 
been spirits from another world, and 
we talked of past doings and sayings 
until the years rolled away, and we 
seemed to be children again. There 
was something so satisfying about Jim- 
my. I never before had that strangely 
complete feeling that I had when with 
him. Oh, it was such a dear, delicious 
little spree! 

It was late when I got back to the 
pension and said good night to Jimmy, 
but Uncle Paul was waiting for me in 
our sitting room. He was provoked 
with me, I could see, with that un- 
reasoning jealousy he always showed 
to me all my life. I could not be tender 
with Huldah without arousing it, and 
I think it is what kept me from loving 
him as I should have. It was human 
nature, perhaps, to unconsciously with- 
hold it because it was demanded. 

“T should think you had_ traveled 
enough to know you ought not to go 
off alone this way,” he fumed. ‘You 
always insisted on my going with you 
and Becker, so I never thought to warn 
you.” 

I pulled off my gloves slowly. We 
had had such a good time that even 
Uncle Paul could not spoil it. 

“That’s just the difference between 
the men,” I agreed amiably. “I'd go 
anywhere with Jimmy, by myself.” 

“And yet,” Uncle Paul said sternly, 
“vet this upstart’s father ought to be 
serving sentence, I am told.” 

I am afraid I lost my temper, and 
damaged my cause. Possibly I hurt 
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Uncle Paul, too, for he was as white 
as a sheet when I finished telling about 
Jimmy’s father. Of course, I was quick- 
ly repentant. 

“T didn’t mean to be disagreeable,” 
I faltered. “I hope you'll forgive me; 
but Jimmy’s father did not steal the 
money. They are all too honorable to 
keep what does not belong to them.” 

Uncle Paul rose. 

“You are tired,” he said gruffly. “It 
is bad for your health to become so ex- 
cited over trifles. What you tell me only 
strengthens my determination to take 
you away from Paris. That I may have 
no further occasion for worry, I shall 
write Mr. Boyer that I shall be obliged 
if he does not call again. Good night.” 

He held open the door for me, and 
I passed meekly out, going to bed like 
a naughty child, speechless after the 
tempest. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was only after we had left Paris 


and passed on to other cities more or 
less frequented by tourists, more or less 
interesting to me, that 1 realized how 
much I wanted to see Jimmy. I told 
myself that it was absurd, that the sum- 
mer nights were making me sentimen- 
tal, that Jimmy was probably not giving 
me a thought; but I could not help 
feeling that foreign lands had lost their 
charm since Jimmy was not there. They 
had told me often enough that I was 
odd, but I did not class this feeling 
among my oddities, though it may have 
belonged there. Jimmy was everything 
to me when I was small, and I had never 
let another person fill his place, so per- 
haps it was only natural for him to set- 
tle back into his accustomed niche as 
soon as I saw him again. I always 
knew he would not forget me, and I felt 
he would not give me up if he knew 
how I cared—not for a thousand Uncle 
Pauls. 

So we went traveling up and down 
the face of the globe, types of the thou- 
sands of homeless ones who wander for 
lack of something else to do. The great 
loneliness of crowds was growing op- 
pressive to me, and a strange rebellion 
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seized me that I should be obliged to 
go hither and yon just because it was 
“the thing,” and one of Uncle Paul's 
whims. The crowds, and the noise, and 
the hot dust were making Huldah and 
me very cross, when Uncle Paul was 
taken very suddenly ill with a fever. 
Then the forlornness of our estate in 
a heathen land struck us with new 
force, and Uncle Paul begged to be 
taken home. 

He was like a child in his weakness, 
and we two womenfolk rose to the 
emergency as in duty bound. Uncle 
Paul was usually very amusing when 
he was ill, because of his irritability 
and utter unreasonableness, so when he 
became so angelic, both Huldah and I 
were frightened. 

“I feel like I uster when I was a 
youngster,” Huldah said dolefully. “We 
uster walk out on cakes of ice in the 
lake, and oncet in a while the ice would 
break away, and we'd have to skip pret- 
ty lively to shore over open water. Now 
I feel just like I was afloat on one of 
them cakes of ice, and was desperate to 
get to land.” 

We had to wait a little to get pas- 
sage on a homebound steamer, but at 
last we were booked for sailing. A 
family party, deciding to stay longer 
away, were glad to give up their reser- 
vations, and we carried Uncle Paul on 
board as soon as possible. In the noise, 
and hurry, and bustle of getting under 
way, something of my anxiety was less- 
ened, but the lonely longing for Jimmy 
Boyer only grew worse. I was leaving 
him behind in his poverty and his strug- 
gle for a knowledge that would make 
him a power, and I was sailing away, 
rich and idle, fiving, as I had always 
been confident I was, on money that be- 
longed to somebody else. 

Uncle Paul, true to his threat, had 
written Jimmy not to come again, and 
he had not. The morning after, I tele- 
phoned to the studio, and asked for 
Jimmy, resolved not to be. meekly re- 
signed. A voice I took to be that of 
Monsieur Potin answered me with the 
regretful statement that Monsieur 
Boyére had left early that morning, just 
after the mail came. No, madame, he 
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Mor a gi s don’t care a rap, you're carrying on something odd.” 
“For a girl as don DP, 3 ying [ 


had left no address. So Jimmy had 
been content to accept Uncle Paul's 
word without protest, and go away with- 
out asking if it were also my answer. 

At first I felt bitterly about it, but 
my good Connecticut common sense 
came to my rescue, and I reminded my- 
self that Jimmy was poor, I rich, and 
it was foolish to expect him to be as 
romantic as I. Part of my reasoning 
I knew to be at fault, for Jimmy had 
shown himself every bit as romantic 
as I, but I tried to explain it by Paris 
and the moonlight. A girl is in such 
a hard position sometimes. She cannot 
say the one thing that would straighten 
matters out, because, forsooth, it is un- 
womanly, Yet I wouldn’t have it dif- 
ferent for all the world! 

Poor, patient Uncle Paul was very 
quiet on the steamer. He would lie for 
hours without speaking, and then would 
only ask that I go on deck for the air. 
We had a smooth trip, and our parlor 
was so comfortable that it was easy to 
forget we were on the water at all. 
Once I dreamed we were in a wreck, 
and could not save Uncle Paul because 
of his weakness; but it was only in 


nightmare that we had a moment's un- 
sasiness. I did not make friends with 
any one, but walked alone, or with Hul- 
dah, and ate my meals in our parlor. 
People were considerate, and let me 
alone, knowing, I suppose, that the 
nurse and I were fighting a desperate 
battle in which our only chance lay in 
the sea air and the joy of home-coming. 

The captain and surgeon were won- 
derful. I suppose it is only when one 
is in trouble that one can possibly appre- 
ciate the great heart of man, but I know 
that I can never express my appre- 
ciation of the wondrous goodness of all 
with whom I came in contact, then and 
afterward, from chief officer to common 
seaman. If any of them were rough 
or wicked men, I hope the recording 
angel will make a note of the fact that 
they ministered to me when I was in 
sore anxiety and desperate need. For 
Uncle Paul died one day out from 
Sandy Hook. 

Huldah and I did not again leave our 
rooms, out of consideration for what 
we knew must be the captain’s wish. 
There were many who had asked us 
how the patient progressed, and it might 
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be that if we were not seen again, we 
might not be remembered in the excite- 
ment of arriving home. I liked it bet- 
ter so, for I wanted to think, and try 
to plan my future actions. 

It was early in the morning of a glo- 
riously bright day that Uncle Paul spoke 
my name after a long silence. I sat in 
the chair beside the brass bed, and of- 
fered him a cool drink of water. He 
shook his head. 

“No, Peggy,” he said, smiling wist- 
fully. “Nothing more. Something has 
happened inside of me that makes me 
sure of it. The breeze smells of Amer- 
ica, doesn’t it? I suppose I am on 
American soil now—wouldn’t you call it 
so? I wanted to go from America.” 

He was quiet for a little time, and 
then sighed heavily. 

“T don’t know what they tell you,” he 
said, “but I know I am going, and I 
want you to know I have never done 
wrong but once in my life. That I did 


for you, because, dear one, I love you 
with my whole soul—such as it is.” 


I tried to keep him from talking, and, 
with a motion of my hand, I sent Hul- 
dah for the nurse and the surgeon. 

“T must talk, Peggy,” he said quietly, 
“and I want to justify myself. To be- 
gin with, perhaps my sense of honor 
vas not as keen as it should have been, 
but the temptation was so terrible. It 
came to me so suddenly, at a time when 
I was being persecuted by creditors, 
when separation from you was a most 
awful possibility. I had lost your moth- 
er’s money in bad investments, and,now 
I was to lose you!” 

ite drank a little water, and went on, 
more haltingly: “You see, Peggy, dear 
little girl, ] wanted to give you so much, 
and I thought if I had it ail to give 
you might love me at least a little.” 

“T do, Uncle Paul!” T said brokenly. 
“You were mother and father to me 
all my life long. I can’t begin to tell 
you how grateful I am, and always shall 
be. I do love you!” 

“Not as I wish—not as I do you,” 
he said slowly. “Well, in the hour of 
my most terrible destitution, I picked up 
the satchel in the roadway, and found it 
heavy with money. Money! Money 
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to pay my creditors, money to invest 
where I knew it would grow as it has. 
To-day, eleven years after, you are a 
very rich girl. I have helped you. I 
did it.” 

I buried my face in my hands, and let 
the silence fall that he most feared. I 
dreaded to hear more. 

“Peggy!” It was a cry from a wound- 
ed heart, and it hurt me beyond words. 
I could not answer. 

“TI suppose it is natural, dear,” he 
went on painfully. ‘‘You condemn me, 
but you do not know how I argued. 
‘l'inders, keepers, I said. If a man 
could afford to be careless with so mucl 
money, he could afford to do without 
it for good. You know that’s true.” 

“But he was a poor man.” 

He looked at me sadly. 

“T truly did not know who had lest 
it,” he said. “I—I did not read the 
papers, and we were practically buried 
in that town, where I wasn’t popular 
enough to have friends. It was only 
—only the other—day that I knew.” 

The struggles, the disgrace, the suf- 
fering of Doctor Boyer, the self-denial 
of ten long years, were so little to Uncle 
Paul, and yet I felt so, so sorry for him. 
A man with no imagination, he could 
not grasp it all. 

“The irony of Fate,” he said weakly. 
“You are ready to give—him—the love 
you denied me—and I am afraid you 
will be quixotic about—about the mon- 
ey, too. You will not keep it, after all 
—for you—are honorable. Ah, little 
girl, the best laid plans, Peggy, beloved 
—the best laid plans of mice—and men 
—gang——”’ 

liuldah opened the door for the ship’s 
surgeon, who came too late. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IT had thought it would be an extreme- 
ly simple matter to find Jimmy, but it 
did not prove to be so. The letter I sent 
to his address in Paris came back 
marked “Retour a Penvoyeur,”’ and no- 
body in town knew where his parents 
were. The farm Doctor Boyer owned 
had been sold, and he and his wife had 
disappeared as completely as though 
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washed away by a tidal wave, or swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake. To get no 
response to all my letters gave me such 
a “gone” feeling that I went down to 
New York with faithful Huldah to con- 
sult Uncle Paul’s lawyer. 

Huldah did not approve of the trip 
at all, and sputtered about it all the 
way there. 

“It don’t do no good to run around 
trying to give back money,” she said. 
“IT wouldn’t hunt up any man, unless 
it was that I was in love with him. 
Which,” she added, after a pause, “you 
ain't, of course?” 

“No,” I answered, realizing some re- 
ply was expected of me. “I am not in 
love with him—not in the least.” 

“Well,” Huldah sighed, “I didn’t sup- 
pose you was. I’m an old woman now, 
1 want you to understand, and I ain't 
going to gallivant around much longer. 
I want you to hustle and settle down, 
so’s I can live in peace and quiet.” 

Dear old Huldah! How could I ever 
get along without her! By the time 
we reached Mr. Prentice’s, Huldah had 
quieted down a bit, and was, to all ap- 
pearances, a meek, submissive maid—all 
but her eyes. Huldah’s eyes are won- 
derfully expressive. 

“Of course, you can secure the serv- 
ices of a detective,” Mr. Prentice said 
dubiously. “But, under the circum- 
stances, I should not. Is it your idea to 
return to him more than the original 
sum ?” 

“Every cent I own!” I said positively. 
“T am young, and can do something. 
All the money I have, you see, came 
from that first sum that did not belong 
to me.” 

Mr. Prentice regarded me frown- 
ingly. 

“T agree with you that the original 
sum, with interest, should be returned,” 
he said. “But why more?” 

“T don’t want anybody’s money but 
my own,” I said, rising. “Can't you 
give me some idea how to go about find- 
ing Mr. Boyer?” 

“Not unless you know of some of 
his relatives to whom you might write.” 

Of a sudden, I saw a long, long hall, 
and a very forlorn little girl walking 
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dolefully through it. Nellie—of all peo- 
Why hadn't I thought of 


ple, Nellie! 
her before? 

“Come in again, if you don’t hear 
from her,” Mr. Prentice said, when I 
told him, “and I'll see what I can do.” 

I could not wait to get home to write, 
so I telegraphed Nellie, and went home 
to wait for a reply. I never passed so 
long a three hours as those were in 
which I paced the floor waiting for 
Nellie’s reply. I would not go to bed, 
and poor Huldah thought it was her 
duty to sit up with me. Fortunately 
it came before midnight, c. 0. d., at 
telegraph rates: 

You dear thing, if I wasn’t glad to hear 
from you. Where have you been all this 
time? Wish you would run in on me. What 
has Jimmy done that you want his address? 
I have not the slightest notion where he is. 
Am so sorry. I have not heard a thing since 
some one said he was engaged to somebody. 
Do write me. I am so sorry. With much 
love, NELLIE, 

I felt as though I had come plump 
up against a stone wall in more ways 
than one. Jimmy engaged! Well, it 
made it easier for me to do as I planned, 
I could see that. My dismay must have 
shown in my face, for Huldah shook 
her head at me. 

“If [| didn’t know better,” she said, 
“having been told by herself, I'd say 
he was sure enough something to my 
Peggy.” 

“\WWhat nonsense, Huldah!” I cried. 
“T am only disappointed at the delay 
in giving up the money. Do you sup- 
pose | could teach, Huldah?” 

She laughed very frankly. Paris and 
all of Europe had not given Huldah 
polish, succeeding, rather, in accentuat- 
ing her peculiarities, while strengthen- 
ing her conviction that the ordinary hu- 
man being should be by rights confined 
in a sanitarium., 

“Teach!” she sputtered. “The next 
thing’ll be she'll be thinking of writing 
a book! Teaching and litertoor is aw- 
ful easy work, and don’t need no prepa- 
ration.” 

My future did worry me a good deal, 
and I spent my time reading circulars 
of schools that promised all sorts of 
wonderful things for the jobless. I liked 
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the library schools the best, but the 
length of time I should have to spend 
in study appalled me. I could not af- 
ford to wait so long before becoming 
a breadwinner. I applied for posi- 
tions as a language teacher, feeling sure 
of myself in French, German, and Ital- 
ian; but the polite replies always stated 
that “natives” only need apply, and 
preferably natives just over. It was the 
same weary round so many thousands 
had trod before me, poor, unprepared 
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was ashamed of myself for caring what 
he thought, and I tried to wish I had 
never known him. 

I was thinking it over before going 
to bed one night, and took down the pic- 
ture Jimmy had given me in Paris. I 
studied the chin and the eyes, and rea- 
lized he was too stanch and true a 
friend to let even his future wife make 
him forget his old playmate. Perhaps 
one of them was ill; maybe his father 
had died, and I was too late with my 





Huldah paused in her flight only long enough to usher in—Jimmy. 


mortals, trusting to the last minute that 
something would turn up. 

The task of finding Jimmy grew no 
easier. The advertisements in the pa- 
pers brought no reply, and Mr. Pren- 
tice would not ,secure a detective. It 
was puzzling where the man could have 
hidden himself, and I could not under- 
stand it. If he were about to be mar- 
ried, he would be so glad of the money 
—certainly! It hurt me to think he 
cared so little about me that he made 
no inquiries; but, of course, he was 
solely interested in her, and he had no 
way of knowing I had come home. I 


plans for reparation. A sudden fear 
struck me that perhaps Jimmy himself 
was dead after his hard year abroad, 
and I put my head down on the sofa 
pillows, and cried like a baby. I did 
not hear the door open, or Huldah cross 
the room, but Huldah’s voice, half 
mocking, half tender, broke in on my 
thoughts. 

“Weil, you’re smashing his picter 
good and plenty,” she said. “For a girl 
as don’t care a rap, you're carrying on 
something odd. Come here, and cry on 
my shoulder, you poor, dear, mother- 
less kitten.” 
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Huldah’s pet names were always ab- 
surd, but her arms were comforting, 
and before I knew it, I had made a 
confession I had not even made to my- 
self. 

‘Nothin’ new in it, except his being 
engaged,” Huldah said calmly. “As if 
I didn’t know it all a’ready! Only I 
had to wait to hear you say so. Never 
mind, cherub; Huldah won't go back 
on you; and no man ain’t worth crying 
over when you got me. We'll have a 
little home as will be the best ever. 
There, skeezicks, don’t cry. Would you 
be breaking a’ old lady’s heart like me, 
I'd like to know?” 

We sat silent for a long, long time, 
and finally Huldah insisted that I must 
go to bed. I was only too glad, in my 
misery, to go; and I let myself be led 
away like a small child. Huldah was 
so patronizing in her affectionate care 
for me that I almost laughed through 
my tears. She did not leave me until I 


was safely tucked in. 
I was sleepy, and drifted off into a 


dream of Huldah closing the front door 
to keep out a man who wore a wolf’s 
head on his shoulders. 


CHAPTER X. 


There was a light snow falling when 
I opened my eyes the next morning, 
and found my grate fire burning bright- 
ly, my clothes: warming on a chair be- 
fore it. The comfort of it all kept me 
in bed a little while, and then I hopped 
out to see what the postman had 
brought me. An affectionate letter from 
Nellie, and a brief note from Mr. Pren- 
tice were all, except the advertisements 
of automobiles and piano players that 
were always in my mail. I was vague- 
ly disappointed, as usual, for I contin- 
ually hoped that Jimmy would write, 
no matter how often I had no word 
from him. I wanted to know about 
the girl. Mr. Prentice said shortly that 
no word had come, and recommended 
advertising in an English paper. He 
would do nothing until further orders, 
however. In a postscript, he asked if 
I would see the young’ man, in case he 
were found. 
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Before I went down to breakfast, I 
wrote him I wished the English ad- 
vertisement, but I would by no means 
see James Boyer or any of his family. 
I was in a sort of panic at the very 
thought. The transfer of the money 
was to be made through the office 
anonymously, and I did not wish any 
communication from any one else. So 
anxious was I to avoid any such thing 
that I hailed the baker’s boy, and gave 
him a dime to mail the letter at the post 
office as he went by. 

I felt a little better when the letter 
was out of my hands, but something of 
my nervousness must have been still 
apparent, for Huldah caught it, and 
was all aflutter. She worried over my 
looking white, and said there were dark 
lines under my eyes. 

“You'd oughter see a doctor, that’s 
what you ought,” she said. “Gracious 
alive, but I’m worried over my lamb!” 

“T never felt better,’ I laughed. ‘Just 
see what an appetite I have! I didn’t 
open my eyes last night after you closed 
the front door until eight o’clock this 
morning.” 

Huldah 
kitchen. 

“Closed the front door?” she asked. 

“Only in my dream, you goose,” I 
explained. ‘I dreamed you did.” 

“Oh, a dream!” Huldah said, with a 
quick breath. “Well, I wish you 
wouldn’t dream. It makes you look 
tired out.” 

“It’s this green dress,” I laughed. 
“You never did like it.” 

“No more I do now. You see, it 
ain’t so awful becoming mornings,” she 
apologized. “I wisht you'd put on the 
red one; it'd worry me less.” 

I laughed, but I changed, to please 
her, and she chuckled with delight. She 
was unusually bright and talkative, but 
though she discussed a little of every- 
thing with me while I sewed, she had 
her work practically done by ten o'clock. 
It was as well she had, for the bell 
rang shortly after, and she had to hurry 
into a white apron to open the door. 
She was gone some time, and when she 
came to the sitting-room door her face 
was flushed, and her fingers trembled 


stopped, halfway to the 
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as she ran the hem of her apron through 
them. 

“T hope you'll excuse me,” she said 
shakily, “but I sent for the doctor. He’s 
here now.” 

I was more provoked with her than 
I cared to show. It was a little too 
much when there was nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—the matter with me. An 
impatient ‘“‘Huldah, how could you?” 
escaped me before I relented, in the, 
face of her terror, and ended with a 
weak: “Show him in here.” 

I laid aside my work, and rose to 
protest my perfect health, when Hul- 
dah, frightened, passed the door, and 
paused in her flight only long enough to 
usher in—Jimmy! I gathered my wits 
together with a gasp. 

“We wished you to report at my law- 
yer’s,” I said abruptly, “not here.” 

“That’s a nice greeting,” he said 
whimsically. “Aren't you glad to see 
me?” 

“No,” I said, holding myself very 
straight, and speaking very coldly, “be- 
sides, my documents all are at my law- 
yer’s. I haven't any to turn over to 
you.” 

“Bother the documents! I know all 
about it. Mr. Prentice and I have just 
had a talk about them. The point is— 
I'm here.” 

“We've been looking for you,” I fal- 
tered. “I have advertised everywhere.” 

He took out a_ pocketbook, and 
showed me a number of clippings. 

“IT kept them,” he said. ‘They are 
interesting. It was through them I 
found out all about it.” 

“You knew I wanted you, and you 
wouldn’t come?” 

“I knew you wanted me for business 
reasons,” he said. “But I waited until I 
knew you wanted me for myself alone.” 

“T don’t!” I said stoutly. “As soon 
as this business is concluded, I am going 
away to teach—or something.” 

“That something covers a number of 
things,” he said, leaning on the back of 
a chair. “Me, for instance.” 

I lost my patience. He could be- 
lieve, perhaps, that my move was for 
effect, and I didn’t mean to let the 
money go. 
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“Tf you think,” I began, “if you think 
that——”’ 

“No, I don’t,” he drawled. “I gave 
it up years ago. Now, look here, Peggy: 
What’s the use of thinking about the 
money? Let’s put it out of our minds 
entirely.” 

“Oh, I can't,’ I almost sobbed. 
“Think of the years and years of suf- 
fering and need 

“With that you have nothing to do,” 
he said gently. “Thank God, it is all 
past now. We are so comfortable off 
there in Wyoming that this money can 
be used for travel and other luxuries. 
That isn’t the question. Let’s pretend 
we are back as little children again, 
when | told you I loved you dearly.” 

“You laughed at me then,” I said, 
my heart singing gladly. “And now you 
went away as soon as Uncle Paul told 
you to go.” 

He litted his head proudly. 

“How could I help it, with my way 
to make?” he asked. ‘You were rich, 
I poor, and I knew I must wait. Be- 
sides, you gave me no encouragement.” 

“You seem to need none now.” 

He laughed, and came to me. 

“When I left Paris,” he said, “I 
mailed Huldah my address, and asked 
her to send for me when she thought 
best. She wired me a week ago to come 
on and stay in New York. Then, last 
night, she slipped out after you were in 
bed, to telephone me that I might safe- 
ly come this morning. What are you 
going to do? Deny it all? She told 
me it was not only for the restitution 
you wanted me.” 

Oh, well, you know the rest, dear 
Jimmy! It is such a pleasure to write 
it all down that I could go on forever, 
were it not for the fact that I have so 
much to do to get ready. The house 
looks so pretty! I hope your mother 
will like it—and me. Huldah has been 
in tears all day, and nothing will rouse 
her but a suggestion of some improve- 
ment in the room your father and-moth- 
er are to have. 

Oh, Jimmy, dear boy, it doesn’t seem 
possible! It was six weeks off when 
I started to write this for you, and now 


it is to be to-morrow—to-morrow! 














ON ACCEPTING AID 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


H I was always too proud to ask any favors, and it is 
supposed that he starved to death rather than let his 
condition be known.” 

Foolish man! Too proud to accept favors. And in this 
world of all worlds, where we are, and should be, so de- 
pendent on each other. 

I’ve known men—and women—who were too proud to 
accept aid of any kind go out of their way to aid others. 
How inconsiderate of them! For all they knew, they 
were aiding people who were too proud to ask favors. For 
all they knew, the recipients of their bounty were shriveling 
with humiliation at being thus aided. 

Faugh! How ridiculous it all is! We are put into the 
world, as I take it, to help each other. If you fall on evil 
times, and your neighbor is able and willing to give you a 
lift, put away that pride, that is surely false pride, and 
accept his ministrations, only remembering this: that you 
owe a debt to humanity. You don’t necessarily owe your 
ucighbor anything more than you owed him before, but you 
owe it to yourself to pay your debt to some one before you 
die. Let your pride come in here—that you feel it your 
bounden duty to pass along the favor that has been shown 
you. 

Suppose I am an artist, and I hear that the little com- 
poser who is a member of my club has been burned out, 
and has lost everything but his creative ability. What is 
my natural thought? Why, to sell a picture and give him 
the proceeds. | go among my brother artists, and explain 
the case to them. To the last man they respond to my 
appeals, because there is a brotherhood in the arts that 
makes artists of all kinds responsive. 

But perhaps the little composer is made up of equal parts 
creative ability and “proper pride”; then when the spokes- 
man of our band of helpers goes to him and says: “We've 
heard of your misfortune, and as we’re all likely to get 
into the same boat one time or another, we thought we’d fix 
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it up so that you’d find snow under your runners until you 
struck good sledding,” the little composer will draw him- 
self up, and will color, and the veins in his forehead will 
swell, and he will say, in a voice choking with the wrong 
kind of emotion: “Thank you, but I’m no pauper. I will 
make my own way, unaided. I thank you, but I must 
decline.” 

The average human spokesman about this time would 
walk hastily out of the room, and, after kicking himself 
twice around the block, would hunt out an extra small 
mouse hole into which to crawl—and then, perhaps, his 
sense of humor would come to his rescue, and he would 
burst out laughing, and, with “Little fool!” on his lips, 
would go to his fellow artists, and return their money to 
them. And each artist would feel sore against that little 
whippersnapper of a composer who had had the impudence 
to be too proud to be helped—in this world of all worlds 
where the best of us are so pitifully helpless. 

I can’t see but that it would be just as absurd as if one 
of these proud ones, pinned to earth by a piece of timber 
in a railway accident, were to say to the fellows who came 
to his assistance: “No, thank you. I prefer to be inde- 
pendent. When I am strong enough to remove this beam 
myself I will do it, but it has been a rule of my life to 
get along without help, and I cannot break it.” 

Why should money help be any different from any other 
help? Money is nothing in itself; it merely represents 
something—I/ork, perhaps, although not always work in 
this generation. 

Mr. P. A. Lucifer is hard up. Mr. Mucha Munn—he 
got his first name from his grandfather, who was a Bohe- 
mian—as his name indicates, quite by accident, of course, 
is a millionaire. He does not know that Lucifer is hard 
up, and Lucifer is aware that he doesn’t know it. 

Munn asks Lucifer to come and make one of a merry 
party to the Bermudas. 

Lucifer accepts with pleasure, because the state of his 
finances is not known to Munn, and until that unlucky day 
in Wall Street Lucifer had his motor car and his motor 
boat, like the rest. 

But, at the end of the trip, Munn accidentally hears of 
Lucifer’s misfortune, and says to him: 
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“My dear fellow, I’m so sorry to hear of your reverses. 
Now, we’re going up to Lenox for a month or two, and | 
want you to be our guest. You'll be under no necessity 
of 2 

Look at Lucifer! It’s worth while watching him. See 
through the Bermudan tan mark the deeper color that is 
suffusing his cheek. Naturally erect, he now bends back- 
ward. Those veins that seem to have no duty save to 
swell when pride or anger dictate, are filling with blood, 
that shows dark blue through their serpentine course. 
Lucifer is getting his pride up. 

“Thank you, Munn, but it is one of the rules of my life 
to be independent. I am hard hit, but I'll weather it myself. 
Just as much obliged, but I really couldn't put myself under 
actual obligations.” 

“Oh, as you will. Lots of room up there, and always 
glad of your company, but I know what pride is, and you'd 
better go home and nurse it.” 

Their relations are never as friendly again, believe me. 

I’m not advising pauperism. You must give if you take, 
but you don’t need to pay in the same coinage. 
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The little musician of whom I spoke did not give the 
answer J ascribed to him. His voice got all choked up with 
the proper kind of emotion, and his eyes swam in com- 
mendably prompt tears, and he said: “Tell the boys I ap- 
preciate what they've done, and tell them that I appreciate 
the good will back of it even more than the money. When 
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I get on my feet again 

“That’s all right. You played at Tom Sturdevant’s 
benefit, and you've always shown a brotherly spirit to us 
artists. We're glad to do it for you, and here it is. I guess 
Joe Bentley’s check is good, even if his signature is 
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illegible.” 

And the spokesman goes away, feeling fonder of the 
little composer than he did when he went in. 

Oh, you proud, reserved people, believe me, you miss half 
the joy of life. Casebound, hugging the most foolish thing 
in the world, false pride, you go through life respected, 
but not loved, as you would be if you would with all your 
giving also take. 

Play the game, man! You block the game of others if 
you stand up in your pride and refuse to be helped. If 
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every one refused to be helped, what would become of the 
helpers ? 

Money or ministrations, it’s all one. When you're down, 
reach up and grasp the hand that is outstretched above you. 
When you're on your feet, look about with your own hand 
ready, and there'll be plenty of opportunities for it to be- 
come a helping hand. 

An out-and-out grafter is a despicable thing, but the 
acceptance of something for nothing when you have not 
the means to make repayment is not grafting—not if you 
are firmly resolved to do your share, come your opportu- 
nity. 

But, for that matter, there are actually grafters, men 
who'll scheme to get railway passes and free theater 
tickets, who would not accept five dollars in the way of 
charity. 

They, too, have the little, curly, blue veins, and the 
haughty, Indian attitude, and the ‘“Let-me-perish-ere-I- 
accept-aid” tone of voice. For man is a mass of inconsist- 
encies, as a good many writers will say after me. 

To end as I began: Don’t be too proud to accept favors, 
but be sure that you are kindly enough to do favors. 

Reciprocity is the cry of the hour. Before this essay is 
printed I hope that Congress may have passed the Reci- 
procity Bill. Now, reciprocity is just as good a thing to 
practice among neighbors and friends as between contigu- 
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ous countries. 

Absolute reciprocity, if you will only consider a minute, 
means universal peace. 

For who would fight with the man who was fiddling at 
his benefit ? 

Let us fiddle, then, for each other’s benefits, always 
remembering that it is by the mercy of God that we live 
at all, and that our straight-up, hard-voiced, vein-swelling 
pride must look ridiculous to the Creator of Humor. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE ROWE 


LAKELEY had walked down 
Broadway, aiter a dull little the- 
ater party, to his bachelor flat on 

Washington Square. The night had the 
peculiarly nipping quality of an early 
spring whose false start has hood- 
winked the unwary into lighter gar- 
ments and influenza. Perhaps it was 
because Blakeley was among those who 
had shed in haste and must now shiver 
in leisure, that the spectacle of the 
bread line moved him for the first time 
with genuine commiseration. 

Like the bread line, Blakeley, too, was 
hungry. He had dined badly that even- 
ing at the house of a friend, newly mar- 
ried to an earnest and philanthropic 
girl, and the dinner seemed to have 
made heroic efforts to conform to the 
whipped cream and parsley illustrations 
at the back of the cook book, rather 
than to offer anything that could be 
seriously taken as food. The young 
man in the light overcoat looked at the 
bread line, and felt dismally akin to 
every atom of that human comet wrig- 
gling impatiently outside of the baker’s 
door. Blakeley would have liked to feed 
and warm them all. Then an idea oc- 


curred to him: he would invite the last 
The unfortunate 


man home to supper! 
farthest from the hot coffee should be 
his guest. 

The formalities were not difficult to 


arrange. The end man hesitated only 
long enough to assure himself that his 
prospective host was not a _ reporter 
who intended to exploit him, with pho- 
tographs, as a “human wreck” in one of 
the more lurid Sunday papers; then he 
accepted with a ‘Sure’ .as brief as it 
Was joyous. 

Blakeley ushered his windfall into 
the slip of a hall that led to his apart- 
ment, turned on the lights in the dining 
room, set out cold beef, a jar of pickles, 
Roquefort cheese, and, in compliment to 
his guest who might be said to “carry 
the map of Ireland in his face,” a bottle 
bearing the distillery credentials of the 
Emerald Isle. The coffee machine was 
soon sputtering gayly, and Blakeley 
drank his guest's health and bade him 
fall to; the end man had his decencies ; 
he restrained his appetite of brutish 
manifestations, but he wasted no time 
in words. 

“T suppose you think ’twas elbow tip- 
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pin’ that put me where you found me 
to-night,’ he said when he had refused 
a fourth helping of beef, and compro- 
mised on a third cup of coffee, “but 
twas not—local option was me personal 
pollyticks, an’ the option was as ofthen 
dhry as wet. Dhrinkin’ in me position 
Was out av the question—sure there 
wasn't wan in the worruld that c’u’d 
take me place if I wasn’t equal to hold- 
in’ on to it mesilf.” 

“No one able to take your place— 
your initials are not by any possible 
chance T. R., are they?” 

“They're not, an’ himsilf—three-ring 
power though he be—c’u’d not take me 
place. I had a hunderd dollars a mont’ 
regilar, an’ we'd a foine flat in Ha-a-r- 
lum, little Maggie learnin’ the pianner 
an’ the ould woman holdin’ out for a 
talkin’ machine—not thot she was in 
nade of any assisthance, Hivin knows!” 

“You mentioned your peculiar fitness 
for the job,” said Blakeley, passing the 
cigars. 

“I did thot—a tenor v'ice, a sinse av 
humor, an active body es 

“See here,” said his host, “if this is 
a conundrum, I give it up. What were 
you?” 

The end man took a couple of puffs 
before replying: ‘Profishonelly, 1 was 
a banshee!” 

‘A banshee? Isn't a banshee a sort 
of fairy that cries outside of certain 
great houses in Scotland and Ireland 
when they are expecting a death?” 

“Sure tis all av thot. Well, you can’t 
go far widout findin’ people wid a 
dhrop av Irish or Scotch blood, can 
you? An’ there’s no difficulty in per- 
shuadin’ any one—English, Frinch, 
Dutch, or Irish—av his noble daycint.” 

“But I don’t see——” 

“But you will if you hold on. I was 
a rale-isthate bansee, wid me name 
carried on the bukes iv wan iv the 
most proshperous rale-esthate firrums 
in the City av New York. ‘Caretaker’ 














read me visitin’ carrud—but I made a 
farchune for the firrum as a banshee. 
Sure they did be afther impl’yin’ me 
to cry the property down, as they did be 
afther empl’yin’ insinuatin’ young min 
wid autymobiles to cry it up. 


Bechune 
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us, the firrum was in thrainin’ for the 
philant’ropy class. Sure they c’u’dn’t 
be afther spindin’ a tinth they made, 
an’ they wint in for all the comforts iv 
s’ciety, too—autymobiles, counthry is- 
thates, br’ach-iv-promise suits for the 
sons, for’n dukes for the daughters, 
and they was beginnin’ to luke about 
for fancy charities—when the crash 
come.” 

“Yes, yes, but what were the duties 
of the banshee?” inquired Blakeley, 
passing the bottle and the siphon, 

“I did be afther cryin’ outside coun- 
thry places at night, whin the firrum 
had an eye on thim for ch’ice suburbs. 
It all coom about as aisy as suckin’ an 
egg. Whin I was a la-ad in Ireland, I 
learned the banshee cali—-'tis a cross 
bechune the wind wailin’ in from the 
say and a cat singin’ tenor on the roof. 
Whin ’tis properly done ‘twould crud- 
dle the blood iv an aldtherman, an’ 
from toime immimorial ‘tis regyarded 
as bespeakin’ the death iv a mimber iv 
a noble familee. 

“Well, wan Sathurday whin I was 
cl'anin’ the young boss’ private affice, I 
c’u’d hear him over the partition talkin’ 
to his father about the toime they was 
havin’ tryin’ to get old Miss Desmond 
to sell her place in the Bronnix. She 
was a rale bon-ton, livin’ in the midst 
av her ancisthral isthates consisthin’ av 
a hunderd an’ fifty acres. An’ the 
firrum did be afther havin’ an oye on 
the grounds for a fashionable suburb. 
Sure you know the kind, the papers 
does be full iv the ads iv thim: ‘Simil- 
ingville, thurty-foive minutes from 
New York, frish air for the children, 
sun or shade, accardin’ to tasthe, mush- 
quito’s thrained personally be Hagen- 
back not to sthing. Be your own land- 
lord, be your own vigitable man.’ Also 
your own snow shoveler, plumber, pipe 
thawer, an’ furnace jollyer. Only some 
confidences do be too sacrud for an 
advertoisemint. 

“Well, that old lady was attached to 
her place wid the grip av a tick, money 
wouldn’t timpt her, coaxin’ only made 
her balky; you c’u’dn’t run a sthable 
nor a nagur tinimint alongside av her, 
because she sthud in the middle av her 
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“Lights began to spharkle all over the house, out come her manservant; in his hand he'd a blunderbuss or 
a flintlock.” 


own grounds. They had about made 
up their minds to give her up, whin I 
sez to the young boss: ‘Sorr, if I do be 
the manes of gittin’ old Miss Desmond 
to sell the place to you at your own 
terrums, fwot will ye give me?’ 

“<*Five hunder dollar,’ sez himsilf; 
but sure I seen he wasn’t takin’ me seri- 
ously. Well, before a mont’ was over, 
that very thing happened. In walks old 
Miss Desmond, and parts wid her place 
at the figure offered be the firrum— 
they had suddinly grown coy—she sez 
she would, they sez they wouldn’t. The 
ind iv the financial coquethry was they 
got ut for half the sum they'd offered 
her a coople of mont’s pravious. They 
made good the five hunderd, an’ well 
they might, seein’ the toime av it I had. 

“The night I selected,to secure that 
) 


suburb for the firrum was a regular 
night out av lithrachoor—’twas dark, 
‘twas sulky, ‘twas mournful wid gloom, 
Me viice, as ye might have noticed, is 
a high tenor; herself did give me the 
white av an egg before I stharted to 
make it clear. There did be quanthi- 
ties av bushes about the place; ‘twas a 
heavy lilock I selected to do me trill- 
in’ from. Begorra, ‘tis not wan at the 
Methropolitan can touch me for pure 
blood-cruddlin’, — hair-raisin’ horror 
whin I do be afther givin’ the banshee 
serenade in sthoyle. 


*“ “CQooohe-e-e-e — Oooohe-e-e-e — 
O-oo00-he-e-e-e.’ And runs, and trills, 
and variations that ’u’d have done 


credit to Adelina Patti and her forty- 
nine farewell towers. Sure it did be 
afther frightenin’ mesilf that was the 
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father av ut. Lights began to spharkle 
all over the house, out come her man- 
servant, wan age wid herself; in his 
hand he’d a blunderbuss, or a flintlock, 
or some sort av firearrum that might 
have been dropped be wan av the first 
parents av a Revolution Daughter, or 
maybe Aaron Burr himsilf, whin he did 
be fightin’ the juel. Well, his mutton 
chops kept firin’ that ancient fowlin’ 
piece till I thought iviry shot w’u’d be 
me lasht. I made me vice more and 
more fw’ispery, but divil a bit did I let 
up on the sirinade till I heard old Miss 
Desmond say: ‘James, come in.’ 

“Three more solos be requist—av 
the firrum—fetched her. She told thim 
she was sellin’ because the air av the 
Bronnix did not agree wid her, and she 
was goin’ abroad. Aither me success in 
securin’ the suburb, the firrum put me 
on its bukes for a hunder a mont’, I 
done odd jobs for um, chafely in out- 
av-the-way places, but ‘twas not for a 
couple av mont’s that I got to be playin’ 
fwot you might call sthar parts. 

“There was a tinimint block far-r 
downtown—'tis no matther av namin’ 
names or sthrates—and the firrum cov- 
eted that block the way that Ave craved 
the apple. There had been a murdther 
there tin years back, and the place had 
the name av bein’ haunted. They did 
be afther thinkin’ that wid its bad repu- 
tation and me talunts they might do a 
nate little tur-rn. So I rinted a tini- 
mint on the fort’ flure to gain access to 
the premises, an’ me gineril insthruc- 
tions was to hilp out the original ghost 
whin he knocked off work. 

“Aisy? Sure ‘twas like takin’ candy 
from a choild. Me principal sthock in 
thrade was raps. I had an assorthmint 
av thim—single, double, soft, loud, hol- 
low, an’ ghostly, thumpin’, and brazen. 
I c’u’d knock like a perfict lady av a 
ghost, I c’u’d knock like the ghost av a 
warrud politician. At first I operated 
from the tinimint rinted be the firrum; 
thin be manes av pass-keys I opened up 
sayance parlors in thim vacant rooms, 
chafely afther midnight. Wanst or 
twict I giv’ the banshee call soft an’ tin- 
der, an’ the tinints, bein’ mainly Irish, 
an’ all lineal daycindints iv Irish kings, 
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there was a great movin’ out in conse- 
quence. 

“For a variation I done mesilf up in 
a regular autymobile veil av mosquito 
nettin’ an’ come to the window, but 
hilpin’ along s’cieties for ghostly re- 
search is wan thing, and sthandin’ up to 
a prize fight wid the handicap iv sphook 
drapery’s another; so, on the whole, | 
sthuck to the raps, wid a little chain 
ratthlin’ and light flashin’ on the side. 

“Well, sure ivirythin’ did be goin’ on 
foine; divil a wan iv the tinints would 
be caught alone on the sthairs afther 
dark, and the movin’ vans did be back- 
in’ and fillin’ the ontoire day; the Sun- 
day papers took it oop and published 
‘actual’ photygrafts iv the ghost, wid 
what they called ‘a signed stathmint’ 
be himsilf. Sure I worruked so hard 
the night the rayporthers sthopped in 
the place that I felt like sthartin’ oop a 
sphook union and dictatin’ more pay 
an’ shorter hours. 

“Thin the highbrows took the mat- 
ther oop, and that was the ind av ivery- 
thin’, not that they discovered any- 
thin’ wid all their invistigatin’, and sic- 
retaries, and notes, and sthop watches 
—'twas the guilelessness av the gang 
that led me into playin’ a prank or two, 
and jokes sh’'u’d have no place in a 
man’s daily occupation. 

“Sure fwot do I mane be the high- 
brows? ‘Twas some sort av s’ciety for 
sphook res‘arch, that did be havin’ a 
divil av an unpronounceable name. The 
name was the har-rdest thing they had, 
ivirythin’ else was dead aisy. Well, 
along wid iviry wan ilse they did be 
afther hearin’ av the ghost, and they 
made up their minds to invistigate. 
They moved into the tinimint; sure, 
you'd think they was goin’ to set oop 
housekapin’. In they coom wid type- 
writers—both the faymale and the ma- 
chayne. They had cameras, thrypods, 
plates, and flash lights. Sure, you’d 
have thought the ghost was a popular 
acthress about to have her fall photy- 
grafts took. They had dockymints, 
they had rames av paper for the makin’ 
av more dockymints, they had thim- 
silves, they had two mayjums—a male 
and a faymale mayjum—they had iviry- 
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thin’ pertainin’ to a plisint sociable 
avenin’ but a dhrop av the craythur; 
sure, they was all sober to the pint av 
torture. 

“T was hangin’ about the dure whin 
they moved in for the invistigation. 
They had two taxicabs full av ac- 
couthrimints and anither full av psoy- 
chical live sthock—the mayjums and 
the highbrows thimsilves. 1 made fifty 
cints hilpin’ to carry oop their things. 
They made their headquarthers in the 
Widow Grady’s flat, on the third flure 
—Mrs. Grady herself had moved out 
the day pravious. 

“Afther I had carried up their boon- 
dles, I hung about, makin’ mesilf gin- 
erally useful. You'd ‘a’ thought they 
was openin’ oop offices 
for gilt-idged invist- 
mints, they was that 
businesslike; sure, I 
looked to see thim set 
down a grane carput and 
insthall a rubber plant, 
be way av_ insphirin’ 
confidince in lady pa- 
trons. 

“The typewriter—I’m 
referrin’ to the faymale 
—she sit oop a thravel- 
in’ disk wid foldin’ legs, 
and on this she sthud 
her machayne. I thin 
wint to Mulcahey’s flat 
and _ borrowed chairs. 
The photygrapher set 
oop his cam- 
era, an’ got 
his flash-light 
appara- 
tis) orea diy. 
pe 2.0 Tata, 
thought I, 
you musth 
think you are 
at Barnum & 

Bailey’s, wid 
the show 
billed to open 
at eight 
o'clock. The 
other high- aa st EA 
brow drew 
out his watch, 
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“Me ear was glued to the sthovepoipe hole, and I could hear the Widow O’Rourk ravin 
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and coughed; the faymale mayjum put 
oop a hand to see that her pompadour 
was sthraight. ‘Tirince,’ sez I to me- 
silf, ‘tis toime to put an your gum 
shoes.’ Wid thot, I made ready to 
shneak oopsthairs to the firrum’s flat, 
which was directly above the wan bein’ 
invistigated be the s’ciety. 

“T had no more’n cleared the land- 
in’ and was in the tur-rn av the sthairs 
whin I heard a vice that I knew well. 
‘Twas thot av Tom O’Rourk; and his 
mother, the Widow O’Rourk, was puff- 
in’ like a Nort’ River tug two stheps 
behind him. They knocked at the dure 
av the highbrows, and inquired if ‘twas 
the same. I crouched close to the ban- 
isthers to listen what thim cheeky 


belowsthairs.” 
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O’Rourks did be afther wantin’. I 
knew thim, and I know nothin’ good av 
thim—thimsilves and me familee had 
been at outs since all hands lived on 
Cherry Sthrate, an’ led opposin’ gangs. 

“Furthermore, the har-rd faylin’ did 
not begin there; ‘twas furder back en- 
toirely. It began in Galway cint’ries 
ago, whin we, the O’Farrellys, was 
kings. But thim dirthy, schamin’ 
O’Rourks, wid their underhand thricks, 
had the right to crown us, an’ from 
that day to this niver did O’Farrelly 
mate an O’Rourk—whether ‘twas in the 
ancient halls av his ancesthers, or on 
the Bowery, or at a fri’nd’s wake, or at 
a frind’s marridge—widout sthrippin’ 
to him, and a murdtherin’ foight takin’ 
place. Och, ‘twas always foine and 
bloody! The O’Farrellys was dhirty 
foighters, and so, for that matther, was 
the O’Rourks. 

“T shmelt blood, an’ I felt me fists 
double oop av thimsilves, whin I peeped 
through the banisthers an’ seen um. 
At the same toime curiosity was aitin’ 
the hear-r-t out av me boosum to know 
fwot they was doin’ there, an’ fwot the 





“ ‘My—my—my!’ sez he, lookin’ at the pair av us covered wid 
blood and dirt, and our clothes hangin’ in fringes.” 
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divil they were thryin’ to 
make out av the s’ciety for 
ghostly res’arch. 

“Well, Tom O’Rourk 
rapped at the dure, an’ the 
highbrow wid the beard did 
be afther openin’ ut. ‘Good 
avenin’,’ sez he to thim, as if 
he knew thim well. ‘Tis 
Mrs. O'’Rourk and her son 
who have both had such re- 
markable psoychical exp’ri- 
ences, and who have written 
to us siveril toimes.’ Sez he, 
to the other higlibrows: ‘She 
has had communications from 
her late husband.’ 

“Wid that, the dure closed, 
and ‘tis well for me it did, for 
I cu'dn't hold me laughter an- 
other minute. ‘Communica- 
tions from her late husband!’ 
indade, an’ iviry wan in the 
block wid um knew they was 
livin’ on murdtherin’ terrums 
for a matther av thirty years 
—bets was oop as to which 
would schalp the other fir-rst. 

“Now, all w'u'd have gone right if I 
hadn't seen thim bloody-hearted, shovel- 
futted sphawn av Satan O'’Rourks go 
into that dure—the black curse ay Col- 
umkill rest upon the whole brood av 
thim! “Twas that put the divil in me, 
and drove me to me practical jokes, 
which is a bad thing in business. So 
that, instid av givin’ me raps quiet and 
consarvative, I was all for fancy 
worruk. 

“IT sat abovesthairs, in the firrum’s 
flat, for the matther av an hour, fairly 
achin’ to git to worruk. Thin I rapped 
three toimes, an’ I took a key from me 
pockut and hit the gas bracket. Sure, 
for a hollow, ghostly knock, nothin’ 
aquals thim two whin they’re roightly 
handled. Thin I tiptoed across the flure, 
and put me ear to the sthovepoipe hole 
to hear how the ‘communications’ was 
bein’ resayved downsthairs. 

“Sure’ the highbrow wid the beard 
was dictaytin’ to the typewriter—I rec- 
ognized his v’ice: ‘Take the time first, 
please, Miss Barnes; we can’t be too 
acc’rut in matthers av sich paramount 











importhance. At a qu’rther afther nine 
three raps distinctly heard from the 
floor above, a silence av a minut and fif- 
teen seconds insued, followed by an- 
other rap av a somewhat metallic 
sound, thought by Doctor King and 
Miss Adams to resimble a note on some 
unknown musical insthrument. Take 
the names of all present, Miss Barnes.’ 

“Me nixt tur-rn was to fetch a groan 
near the sthove hole, a long-dhrawn 
sort av sigh that was twin brother to 
the sound old man O’Rourk used to 
make whin his wife did be divilin’ the 
sowl out av him. It wint somethin’ like 
this: ‘O-o-high—ho-no-rhone—oh— 
Kate,’ in a sort av fw’ispery finish. 

“Me ear was glued to the sthove hole, 
and I could hear the Widow O’Rourk 
ravin’ belowstairs: ‘Holy saints, ‘tis 
Michael—poor Michael! Oh, Tom, me 
b’y, don’t you recognize your father’s 
vice?’ Thin I heard the highbrow dic- 
taytin’: ‘Michael O’Rourk in conthrol 
—conditions excellent.’ And clickety- 
click wint the typewriter. 

“Sure, I held me soides wid laughter 
as I picthured the ancient inimies av 
me race, belowsthairs, listenin’  spill- 
bound to mesilf. The widow continued 
to cry soft and blubbery: ‘Oh, Michael, 
won't ye spheak to me? Just wanst 
more—Michael—M ichael !’ 

“*Twas too much for me; sure, I lost 
me business head completely. ‘Kate,’ 
sez I, and me v'ice was turrible, ‘you 
know you're glad I’m dead. You div- 
iled the loife out av me whin I was 
alive—you did, so you did!’ 

“And the old woman wint off into 
shriekin’ hysterics. Not so her son. 
‘Whisht, mother, ’tis not father’s v’ice 
at all; ‘tis wan av thim damned O'Far- 
rellys I hear. Tirince himsilf, at thot!’ 

“That threw me off me guar-rd, and 
before I had toime to collict me schat- 
tered sinses—first thing T knew the dure 
wint bump! Thin a long, sphlittin’ 
crack, and in hove the panels, an’ there 
sthud me inimy by ch’ice and inher-r- 
itance, Tom O’Rourk! 

“We wasthed no time in worruds. I 
was an O’Farrelly and he was an 
O’Rourk—that was enough—and the 
mix-up began. *Twas sthill foightin’ 
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for mebbe five minuts, the way you'd 
foight in a dhrame, but that was but 
the overthure. The rale battle lashted 
for fifteen happy, thumpin’ minuts. 
“*Ye w'u'd he a ghost?’ sez he. 
‘Sure, ‘tis the very occupayshun for wan 


av thim  white-livered O’Farrellys. 
Niver a rale man was in the lot!’ 

“At thot, I wint frothin’ mad, an’ 
crashed through the low guard he'd 
put up—he made a r’ach at me jaw, but 
‘twas nothin’ but passin’ coquethry. I 
wint round and swung into his jaw side 
on. ‘Will you ate your dhirty worruds ? 

**Not while a dhrop av O'’Rourk 
blood flows in me veins.’ 

“So I cloashed and threw him, and 
he wallowed on the flure like a dog in 
a fit. And seein’, or rayther hearin’, 
that the ‘manifestations’ abovesthairs 
was sooperior to thim in their own 
quarthers, oop come the ontoire de- 
tachmint av the s’ciety for ghostly re- 
s’arch, headed be the highbrow wid 
the beard, and the typewriter—the fay- 
male, I mane—and the he-mayjum 
bringing oop the rear. 

“*My—my—my!’ sez the bearded 
highbrow. He was wan av thim gintle- 
min that wint so far-r in deportmint as 
to be a perfict lady. ‘My—my—my! 
sez he, lookin’ at the pair av us covered 
wid blood and dirt, and our clothes 
hangin’ in fringes. 

“What he understud be the nise I 
dunno, but be his pained exprission 
you'd ’a’ thought he’d expicted to find 
us pickin’ daisies or watchin’ a sunset. 

“*°Tis always well to thurly inves- 
tigate,’ sez the faymale mayjum. 

*<°Twill be thurly invistigated in the 
night coourt,’ sez the policeman, mak- 
ing a grab at O’Rourk. Another had 
mesilf—and off the pair av us wint in 
the ding-dong buggy. Me blood coolin’ 
perceptibly on the way, as I seen my 
job, the only wan av its kind in cap- 
tivity, vanish. I was square wid the 
firrum. I never opened me mouth, but 
took me sentunce av six mont’s widout 
a worrud. They niver sint me a line, 
and, do ye moind, whin I applied to 
thim lasht winter for a job of snow 
shoveler they refused me, and failed to 
recognize me, into the bargain.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


LIZABETH came to us_ broken- 
hearted. Not that she was sob- 
bing hysterically; her grief wells 

evidently had spent themselves long 
months before. But she looked sober, 
and drawn, and thoughtful; and her 
large blue eyes were as dry as the eyes 
of Lady Moon in August. Also, she 
had been in camp only an hour when 
I found her hugging one of the burros. 
You probably know the grief that ex- 
presses itself in that way. 

My wife had known Elizabeth since 
her “settlement” days. Elizabeth had 
been an earnest assistant after the store 
closed where she worked, and her quiet, 
serious manner had won Helen from 
the first. Then I had come along and 
won Helen myself; and, though five 
years had elapsed, with an occasional 
crossed letter East and West; since my 
wife had joyed over the girl, the joy 
effervesced as sizzingly upon this re- 
union as if it had never known ces- 
sation. 

We were spending the summer in 
camp in the Rockies, and Elizabeth had 
sent on from New York an unusually 
long letter, which we all had read eager- 
ly—my wife’s father and mother in- 
cluded. 

“Why,” Helen had declared, “these 
pages are so full of love unrequited. or 
spurned, or thrown out by the girl her- 
self, that I can see tear stains between 
the lines!” 

Then she had journeyed eight miles 
to a telegraph station. 


F. 


X. CHAMBERLIN 


So here stood Elizabeth in the gather- 
ing twilight, after a week of rapturous 
staring at distant peaks and nearer 
canon walls, abstractedly preparing to 
ride down the trail with my wife's fa- 
ther on the burros. A whole week, and 
Helen unable to report progress in her 
crafty endeavors to ascertain the cause 
of Elizabeth’s parched eyes and quiet, 
still, pensive hours! I was beginning 
to lose admiration for my wife's pecul- 
iar talents. 

“Well,” she explained, after the 
burros had trotted off, “Elizabeth sim- 
ply refuses to talk about it! I think 
she might, though! I’m more interested 
in her affair, whatever it is, than I ever 
was in my own!” I remember that I 
blinked thoughtiully. “I never knew 
her to be so uncommunicative before. 
I’m afraid she'll never get over it.” And 
my wife in turn blinked thoughtfully. 
“Do you know,” she went on, after a 
while, “I’ve half a notion to pin her 
down some night and force the thing 
out of her? Something has got to be 
done! The girl never would have come 
three thousand miles, even at my bid- 
ding, if chere wasn’t a canker eating out 
her very heart.” 

My wife entered the house tent to 
finish a novel with her mother, while T 
turned sadly to the stakes and ropes to 
make them fast for the night. I was 
sad, of course; all men grow sad in the 
presence of love deferred, or whatever 
it was eating out Elizabeth’s heart. And 
as I circled the tent, with an eye for 
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loose stakes, I couldn’t restrain a grin. 
Indeed, I found difficulty in suppressing 
a kind of joyous titter in anticipation of 
some form of climax sure to come. I 
had tightened the stakes, and was turn- 
ing to the ropes when the metallic click 
of a shod horse striking a loose stone 
held my attention. 

I saw in the gathering dusk a lone 
horseman. He was coming along the 
trail in the direction just taken by Eliza- 
beth and the old gentleman. He ap- 
peared quite young. and he was inter- 
estingly sprawled all over his saddle— 
one leg hooked around the horn, the 
other swinging listlessly free of the 
stirrup. From underneath the limp 
brim of his hat, drawn low over his 
eyes, drooped a straight-stemmed pipe, 
and he was bent forward in moody con- 
templation of the animal's drooping 
head. Two fat saddlebags and a bat- 
tered frying pan completed the picture 
—one either of solid contentment or ab- 
ject weariness, I could not determine 
which. 

I pondered his approach for a mo- 
ment, then stepped out into the trail. 

“Howdy ?” I said cordially. 

He did not come out of it with a jerk. 
He slowly liited his head, and with 
wide, vacant eyes regarded me stolidly. 
Next he covered the tents with a slow, 
speculative sweep that reminded me of 
a sheriff estimating values; and finally 
he turned up the brim of his hat, care- 
fully unhooked his leg from the horn, 
swung deliberately sideways, and with 
a condescending air removed his pipe. 

“Camping, eh?” he said half sneer- 
ingly. ‘Camping in the Rockies!” 

Instantly I thought of certain duties 
left unattended. Obviously he was a 
man who wished to be alone. Still, 
there was that in his manner, different 
from the usual attitude met with in the 
mountains, that held me smiling in the 
trail. _I decided to try him again. 

“You're on a long road,” I observed. 
“Going far?” 

He swung his heels thoughtfully. 

“Oh, a mile maybe,” he drawled. 
“And then some.” 

Again I thought of the guy ropes. 
The man’s bearing was beyond my com- 


prehension. He was alone, I could see; 
and certainly. he was in a lonely place. 
Consequently I had assumed that he 
was lonely. Though it was evident that 
I had interrupted some form of pleas- 
urable musing, I determined upon a last 
proffer of friendliness. 

“Did you come : 

“Say, Buddy!” he interrupted, knock- 
ing out the pipe ashes against his boot 
heel. “You don’t suppose offhand you 
could make room for one more to-night ? 
I’m getting tired of hitting these trails 
alone. Been pounding around in this 
country of glorious depths and distances 
for over a year now, and”—he blew 
through his pipe nonchalantly—“‘it’s be- 
ginning to cut.” He checked his restless 
horse. ‘A bunch of Denver boys, I 
take it?” 

What a difference a few words will 
make in your estimate of a man! I[ 
liked this strange fellow now, and has- 
tened to set him right as to the status of 
our camp. One other man and three 
women, I told him. Then I invited him 
to dismount. 

But already he was straight in his 
saddle and reaching for the reins. 

“Women, eh?” I heard him murmur. 
Then he looked down at me. “Friend,” 
he said quietly, “I’m grateful to you; 
but my mile lies just beyond that next 
rise.” And he stirred up his horse. 
“Come, Sandy! Work your front feet!” 

The whole thing nettled me. 

“Just a minute!” I called after him, 
mindful of his strange murmuring. 
“You needn't let the women worry you! 
We have room enough here. Sleep in 
the rear with me. I'd like to have you. 
I'll put down a cot near mine, and after 
a while join you for the night. How 
about it? That horse looks like he'd 
relish a little bran mash! We've got it 
here. That's the checker—hop down!” 

The fellow was on the ground. 

“Say,” he said solemnly, holding forth 
his hand, ‘‘you are decent—damned de- 
cent!” 

My guest’s name was Jimmy Sander- 
son. But he steadfastly refused to meet 
any women, to partake of our food— 
told me to feel his frying pan—or to 
lounge around with me for a while. And 
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since he was a guest, though a strange 
one, I led the way without further ado 
to the rear apartment, and there set up 
the extra cot alongside my own. Then 
I left him, and went forward to Helen. 

“Helen, sweetheart,” I said easily, 
“we have another guest.” 

“Where?” she asked, dropping her 


Elizabeth and the old gentleman had 
not yet returned. Listening for them, 
I heard other sounds. A bird overhead 
suddenly opened in- brilliant night song. 
Another to my left quickly responded 
with a faint cheeping. From a point far 
across the cafion came the half whine, 
half yowl of a skulking, venturesome 
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He was interestingly sprawled all over his saddle. 


book nervously. “Who is it? [hat is 
it?’ And she glared savagely. 

“Steady, little one,” I admonished. 
“It’s a man! He comes to me from no- 
where. His name is Sanderson—Jimmy 
Sanderson.” 

Helen knew certain of my idiosyncra- 
sies, and directly permitted me _ to 
withdraw. I made straight for the 
strange horse, and stroked his beautiful 
neck. Then I fell to listening. 


coyote. Twice, three times it echoed 
through the cafion. Then I heard the 
soft sighing of wind-swept leaves, and 
above it the gurgling of a near-by 
stream. Returning to the rear, I found 
Sanderson stretched out and smoking 
on his cot. 

“How is it?” I asked, preparing to 
undress. 

“All right,” he said, “with one ex- 
ception. I wish I could shut out these 











nature sounds.” And then he began a 
recital of his experiences. 

Now, I knew the mountain people, 
and I was not unacquainted with the 
prospector; but the range from the 
northern route to the southern was more 
of an open book to this man than it 
was to either of the others. And of the 
animal life to be found here, he dis- 
coursed with a freedom that could come 
only with personal knowledge. 

“And I’ve never found a dead burro,” 
he said toward the last. ‘Live ones in 
plenty ; but never a dead one. I've in- 
quired of every one—Mexican, Indian, 
native white—and I’m still puzzled. I 
can’t accept the proposition that burros 
go to heaven alive.” 

“Some trick of nature?” I asked, as I 
blew out the lantern and stretched my- 
self on the cot. 

“It must be that,’ he rejoined 
thoughtfully. “One rarely comes across 
a dead bird, for instance. With the Last 
Call birds probably make for a hole in 
a tree, or a rock crevice, and there give 
up the ghost. The burro, being less 
wieldy, is forced to larger places, to a 
cave undoubtedly, when on the point of 
death.” He smoked for a while. ‘The 
dumb appear to want to hide their mis- 
ery from their kind. I think that is as 
it should be.” 

I looked across at him sharply. The 
intermittent glow of his pipe brought 
out his lean, sunburned face in a soft, 
ruddy silhouette. As I studied the aris- 
tocratic fineness of his features, it came 
to me that I was in the presence of a 
man fighting to down a mental some- 
thing. The discovery increased the in- 
terest which already I felt for him. 

“Do you really believe that misery 
should avoid company?” I asked, after 
a prolonged silence. 

He removed his pipe. 

“T really believe that. Misery doesn’t, 
of course ; the world isn’t ready for that 
yet. But solitude for the miserable is 
good. It gives man a chance to com- 
mune with the Infinite. That isn’t what 
I mean to say, however. There are two 
kinds of misery, you know.” 

“Worry?” 

“Yes; putting it 


mildly. Mental 
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When it afflicts man he 
ought to get away, like the bird and the 
burro; make for the ends of the earth; 
rid himself of native scenes, his own 


agony, rather. 


people.” He smoked again, then went 
on: “But that requires courage, real 
courage ; not to get away, but to remain 
away.’ He turned his head slightly. 
“T’ll prove more cheerful,’ he apolo- 
gized, “when I get used to your com- 
pany. Sandy knows all this stuff by 
heart.” 

Noises forward and outside caused 
me to listen attentively. Elizabeth and 
the old gentleman evidently had _ re- 
turned. Then the burros lifted a rau- 
cous, seesawing baritone; and I de- 
tected in the shrill outcries a disdainful 
recognition of the strange horse. 

“That's Jack and Jill,’ U explained. 
“They think they’re going to lose out 
on the feed.” Then, as he made no re- 
joinder: “What’s on your mind, old 
top?” 

“I’m wondering,” he said quietly, be- 
tween puffs of smoke, “why you haven't 
asked me where I’m from, why I’m here 
—all that sort of thing. They ask those 
things out here nowadays; not so much 
to be inquisitive as it is hope of uncovy- 
ering some one of the home town.” He 
was silent. “Why haven’t you?” 

I arose and filled my pipe. With it 
drawing easily, I returned to the cot. 
His question had set me_ thinking. 
Truth to tell, it hadn’t occurred to me to 
ask him questions. But, instead of di- 
vulging this, I determined merely for 
the spirit of the thing upon a more novel 
attitude. 

“T'll tell you, Sanderson,” I said, hold- 
ing my pipe away from the bedclothes. 
“It was because I knew.” 

I could feel his eyes penetrating the 
darkness to engage my own. 

“You knew!” he said incredulously. 

“IT knew,” I repeated, frankly enjoy- 
ing his surprise. “And I know now. 
You are from a point somewhere east 
of the Hudson.” It was pure hazard. 
“Have I hit it?” 

“You have,” he said. “I was born 
about three hundred yards east of Riv- 
erside.’ He smoked for a time, then 
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“Everything 
—scenes, people, my 
dogs and horses—got 
too heavy for me.” 
He appeared suddenly 
to be hoarse; and by 
the tone of his voice 
he might have been 
talking to himself. “I 
needed a change. I 
had to have a 
change!" 

He banked his pipe, 
and laid it down be- 
side his cot. He did 
it so unconsciously 
that I knew he had 
tented before. 

“T wonder if you 
know,” he said, “that 
a man suffering great 
mental stress usually 
turns to his animals! 
Anyway, it’s a fact. 
He turns to his horses 
if he owns horses; to 
his dogs if he doesn't. 
me There is a_ peculiar 
sympathy in their 
dumb eyes. And— 
and I turned to my 
horses. They 4 
He checked himself. 
“Say, Buddy, I think 
I've sized you right. 








Sanderson stood for a moment, dazed by the intense light; then he half So I'm going right 


turned to leave. 


poised his pipe. “How about the second 
question? Why am I out here?” 

I almost laughed outright. He was 
so innocent with all his wisdom. 

“Well,” I said gravely, “men come 
West for four reasons—health, busi- 
ness, police, and to forget. You have 
health, no pick and shovel, your eyes are 
right, and you're given pretty much to 
introspection. Ergo, you came out here 
to forget. Again am I right?” 

He did not answer this time; but I 
felt that I was right. So I waited pa- 
tiently, watching the glow come and go 
regularly in the bowl, a fascinating pic- 
ture that disappeared as he removed 
the pipe. 


along with this, even 
though you're not in- 
terested. You're the first man I've 
talked with in a year, and I’ve reached 
a point 

“Let it come, Sanderson,” I inter- 
rupted. “I’m interested, and I appre- 
ciate your estimate of me. Get it off 
your mind.” I remembered my wife's 
shrewd observation on Elizabeth's trou- 
ble. 

“Well,” he resumed, “I turned first 
to my horses, next to my dogs, and final- 
ly dropped everything. I had to drop 
them, friend! When a man’s animals 
have been a constant feature of his 
walks and rides with her He in- 
terrupted himself. “I believe you un- 
derstand. I got a setback—a woman.” 

















Again the burros split the night with 
vigorous protest against the large in- 
vader. The shrill braying played 
through the canon like a_ thousand 
screeching buzzsaws, then tapered off 
into a low nickering, and finally died out 
altogether. Once more the night was 
still, tense, impressive. 

“IT thought of Europe at first,’ he 
went on; “but finally decided on a year 
or two in these mountains. And right 
at the outset I made a mistake. I 
shipped Sandy along with my things to 
Denver. Sandy is a good horse, and he 
took to the trails like a native. But he 
didn’t help me any to forget.” 

I began to realize the danger under- 
lying his mood. 

“A mighty fine 
horse!” I said, hop- 
ing thus to get him 
oft the topic. ‘High 
in the withers, 
broad in the chest. 
A good looker—de- 
cidedly !” 

“Yes; Sandy'll 
do,” he went on 
slowly. “But it was 
a mistake, because 
he saw her set me 
traveling. She was 
on a liveried horse. 
We were in the 
park, and it was Sat- 
urday afternoon. 
The store was 
closed; she was a 
working girl, you 
know. And she was 
p o o r—insufferably 
poor! But I liked 
her. Get that 
J liked her. I didn’t 
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He was not a weakling, nor was he po- 
etically soft. He was a young man gone 
wrong in his own peculiar way for love 
of a woman. And I liked his own pe- 
culiar way. 

“She had ideals,” he continued ; ‘‘real 
ideals, womanly ideals. The people 
of the clique I was born in were cold- 
blooded in their ideals. The women al- 
ways are. They're rich, and some beau- 
tiful; but they select cold-bloodedly, 
and Anyway, she wouldn't have 
me. She had met my mother, and she 
knew—the girl knew! Mother had been 
haughty, and cynical, and He re- 
lapsed into silence. 

“Better light up!” I suggested. 








Anyway, I got some satisfaction out of watching the shadows on the tent wall. 
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“In a moment,” he rejoined quickly. 
“T want to ask you a question first.” He 
raised himself upon one elbow. ‘“Sup- 
pose you had met the right girl. And 
suppose, after months of companion- 
ship, you had decided to ask her to 
marry you. And suppose in answer to 
your pleading she had made the simple 
statement, but firm as a rock, that she 
couldn't possibly see any future happi- 
ness with you because of the difference 
in stations. Suppose all that, friend. 
Now, tell me, what would be your next 
move? Tell me, old man?” 

I felt my inability to answer him suc- 
cessfully ; at best, my imaginative facul- 
ties were poor. So I maintained dis- 
creet silence. 

“T'll tell you!” he suddenly blurted 
forth, his voice trembling. “You'd be- 
lieve that you had lived twenty-five 
years for nothing! You'd know the feel 
of twisting knives. If it were possible, 
you'd crawl back into the protoplasmic 
state, and call it an even break.” He 
was silent. “But you can’t do that, old 
man. So you do the next best thing. 
You pack your horse, dnd you set out. 
You drag yourself up and down this 
range, fighting the thing bitterly, fight- 
ing it all out alone! And the more 
nights you spent under these Western 
stars He broke off abruptly, and 
was still. 

I permitted him his silence; he 
seemed to need it now. Obviously he 
was suffering intensely. And for a long 
time I stared at the black walls of the 
tent. Then a peculiar thing happened. 
I seemed to see my wife cantering 
across the prairies, half dressed and 
nervous with —excitement—making 
straight for me. And presently I saw 
her dismount and rush madly toward 
me. And I seemed to hear her voice, as 
from a great distance, and I awoke—to 
find Helen calling to me outside the tent. 

“Dear!” she was saying. “Are you 
awake?” 

The thing was so unusual in my wife 
that I hastily donned some clothes, and 
stepped outside. I found her almost 





frantic with suppressed eagerness. She 
gripped my arm, and led me out of 
range of all possible ears. 


“What,” she whispered—‘what is 
that man’s name?” 

I told her, wondering. 

“Where is he from?” 

I told her that also. 

Then she jumped up and down glee- 
fully. 

“I knew it!” she exclaimed, hopping 
on my moccasined toes in her great joy. 
“I knew it! Goody! Goody! He's 
Elizabeth’s i 

I hurriedly covered her mouth, feel- 
ing alarm for my wife’s safety. 

“What’s that?” I asked. “Anything 
wrong with him?” 

“Goodness!” she cried. “I hope not! 
You just listen to me!” 

I led her a step farther away from 
the tent. 

“Now, then,” I said, grinning, “turn 
on the light!” 

“Well,” she began, “I got after Eliza- 
beth the moment we went to bed. I 
cross-examined her for I believe an 
hour. Why, she wouldn't even tell me 
the man’s name! She seemed to fear 
that I’d read about him in the papers, 
and would think her presumptuous be- 
cause she was so poor. She’s such a 
kid in some ways!” 

“Is she?” I asked increduously. 

“Listen: She finally told me the 
whole story. And for a long time I 
couldn’t sleep out of sympathy for the 
foolish child. And then it all came to 
me like a flash. How it ever escaped me 
that long I'll never know. But I got 
up instantly, slipped on a few: things, 
and here I am! I simply had to know! 
I’d have died before morning!” She 
looked at me half troubled. ‘“What— 
what shall we do?” 

3elieve me, I was quite cool. My 
wife was my superior in matters of 
sheer penetration; but when it came to 
a real crisis, with the question arising as 
to what to do, ever and always she ap- 
pealed to me. 

After pondering the situation for a 
time, I carefully unfolded a plan of 
action. Helen listened attentively, in- 
terrupting with an occasional sensible 
question, then returned to the front and 
Elizabeth. I myself stepped in along- 
side of Sanderson. 
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“Hello!” I began easily, seating my- 
self on the foot of his cot. ‘Awake, 
neighbor ?” 

He was awake, and I continued some- 
what nervously. 

“You mentioned the fact a while ago 
that you came from Riverside,” I said 
craftily. ‘And you've been talking at 
some length about a girl.” I was pleased 
| ft with my progress in a delicate matter. 
“Do you mind telling me,’ I went on, 
“a few things more—details, and the 
like? I have excellent reasons for want- 
ing to know. For instance, was she 
light-haired? And did she have wide, 
blue eyes? Was she quiet, and ee 
interrupted myself. “What was her 
name, old 
top?” It was 
clumsy, to be 
sure; but I 
felt that a fia, 
mistake 
would prove 
irreparable. 

His man- Sy 
ner of reply 
alone, with- : 
out the mat- SS 
ter, set all 
doubt aside in 
my mind. 

“Van No- 
strand,” he 














































said quietly. 
ge Oe ar an 
beth Van No- 
strand. And 
—and there 
isn't a whiter 
girl—I_ hope 
you'll understand me—this side 
of hell!” 

With a brief apology I leit 
him, and went cautiously forward. A 
low whistle, and my wife appeared 
eagerly. A little refreshing informa- 
tion, and she left me as eagerly. Turn- 
ing back, I overheard her calling softly 
to Elizabeth. Our fiendish plot was 
under way! 











if “James,” I said, entering my guest's 
Children side by side in the shadow of What Was presence again, “‘I really hate to disturb 
To Be. you; but the fact is my wife has planned 
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a little agreeable surprise for you, and 
we'd like it awfully well if you'd hop 
out and skin into your clothes. The 
surprise is such that within an hour, un- 
less I'm mistaken in my man, you'll 
come hunting us with tears of gratitude 
all over your blue shirt. You needn't 
bother to shave.” 

He was too well-bred to ask questions. 
But I could see that he was worried 
as I left him once more to learn the 
nature of the progress my wife was 
making forward. 

Helen had been wonderfully success- 
ful. But then Helen was—Helen. 
Through an opening in the tent flaps I 
saw the dressed and calm Elizabeth 
seated quietly at the table, her hands 
folded in her lap, her beautiful eyes 
blinking sleepily at the white light of 
our table lamp. Behind her stood my 
wife deftly arranging the girl's wealth 
of hair. I felt admiration for Helen, 
who would never tell me how she man- 
aged it. Women don't tell everything, 
you know! And then I slipped back to 
Sanderson. 

“All ready?” I laughed. 
along, then!” 

And I led the way forward outside 
the tent wall. With a last reconnoiter- 
ing, with Sanderson standing meekly at 
my elbow, I caught him by the elbow 
and gently thrust him into the tent. 
Then I stepped up to note results. 

Sanderson stood for a moment, dazed 
by the intense light ; then he half turned 
to leave. I gave him a second thrust, 
and my wife slipped past him. Outside, 
we both stood with our eyes glued upon 
the pair of lovers. 


“Come 





Then came the climax. 

Elizabeth was the first to understand. 
She turned yvide, staring, frightened 
eyes upon him; and with a low cry of 
surprise slowly gained her feet. She 
wavered for a moment, supporting her- 
self with one hand on the table, then 
sank weakly back into the chair. A 
second time she arose, and now flung 
forth both arms, only suddenly to drop 
them again at her sides. Perhaps she 
remembered ; but if she did, she as sud- 
denly forgot. 

“Jimmy Sanderson!” she burst forth, 
her lips trembling. ‘How did you 
She checked herself, stared with soften- 
ing eyes, went on almost hysterically : 
“Why—why are you here? Where did 
you come from? How did you know 
——" Again she relapsed into silence. 

Confound it! My wife dragged me 
out of range! I laid back my ears and 
showed my teeth; but the little woman 
remained obdurate. She said it was all 
too beautiful, too sacred, too a lot of 
things, to intrude upon. Anyway, I got 
some satisfaction out of watching the 
shadows on the tent wall—two at first, 
then only one. 

We had a good breakfast the next 
morning—fruit, eggs, bacon, rolls, and 
coffee—good coffee. But despite the 
tempting fare only four sat down to the 
table—my wife, my wife’s mother, my 
wife’s father, and my wife’s husband. 
Down beside the stream were two oth- 
ers, who cared nothing for the delecta- 
bles of camp fare—children side by side 
in the shadow of What Was To Be. 
The cafion in their hearts had been 
closed to all else but love itself, 
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ao? education was completed 
—of that her parents were hap- 
pily assured. They themselves 
had beheld her leading the class-day 
procession of the ivy planters on the 
campus, they had caught a glimpse of 
her as she had hurried out to preside 
at the last undergraduate banquet, they 
had discerned her mistily through proud 
tears as she moved, capped and gowned, 
across a platform, and received a piece 
of parchment and a few words in Latin 
from an elderly gentleman who did not 
wear his cap and gown as gracefully as 
she did hers, although his hood had a 
more resplendent lining. After all of 
which manifestations, it was beyond 
doubt that Peggy’s education was com- 
pleted. 

Peggy’s father was candidly glad of 
it. There had been times while Peggy 
was at college when he had told himself 
he would have done better to live in the 
dark ages, before the higher education 
of women had become an ordinary, ex- 
pected thing. Peggy's bills had been as 
large as her brother’s, who had com- 
pleted his education about the time when 
Peggy started for Mount Ida. That 
had been a distinct shock of surprise to 
her father. He had mistakenly sup- 
posed that a girl’s collegiate existence 
was almost entirely scholastic, and that 
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when he drew a handsome check for her 
tuition, and another for her living ex- 
penses, he was through with the har- 
assing occupation of check drawing for 
a quarter, but Peggy, joining glee club, 
and “making” the freshman basket- 
ball team, Peggy achieving the social 
triumph of membership in the Chi 
Gamma Omicrons, entering the society 
for the study of modern drama, and 
otherwise proving her popularity and 
the cheerful catholicity of her tastes, 
soon showed her worthy father that a 
young woman's college expenses are as 
many and as diverse as a young man’s, 
and that they are only begun when her 
tuition and her board and lodging are 
paid. So, as has been remarked, Peg- 
gy’s father rejoiced when her education 
was completed. 

So, of course, did Peggy’s mother. 
She had been lonely during the greater 
part of her daughter’s absence from 
home, having been one of those absurd, 
old-fashioned mothers whose outside 
interests fail them at the time when 
they set up the first crib in the nursery, 
and who are therefore somewhat at 
a loss for contentment twenty years 
later. She rejoiced in the thought of 
Peggy’s completed education because 
she saw a pleasant vista of days ahead, 
in which she and Peggy would sit in 
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the bow window in her room, with the 
mending bag peacefully between them, 
and would talk together of Peggy’s 
beaus, of Peggy’s clothes, of Peggy’s 
interests in general. 

She had her moments of misgiving 
when she heard her husband calculating 
with precision just how much he could 
save each year, now that both the chil- 
dren were through with their expensive 
educations. She had passing fears that 
Peggy at home would be still something 
of an expense. A girl had to have 
clothes; a girl had to have entertain- 
ments. 

So Peggy, packing her boxes of sou- 
venirs, assuring all the girls in the 
lower classes that of course she would 
come back to Mount Ida for the Senior 
Dramatics, and the Junior Prom, and 
the Sophomore Revel; assuring the 
professor of French that she meant to 
keep up her study of that graceful lan- 
guage seriously, and the professor of 
botany that she had the same intention 
in regard to his specialty, and all the 
girls in her own class that she would 
write them constantly and visit them 
frequently, came home. 

And coming home with her educa- 
tion completed, she rapidly proceeded 
to demonstrate to her parents that theirs 
had only begun. 

Home was the same suburban house 
in which she had been born. Its rooms 
were many and large, flooded with sun- 
shine and sweet air. 

“T suppose,” said Peggy, with an air 
of pleasant, tolerant speculation, as she 
sat in the library after dinner, one rainy 
night, “I suppose that this house was 
built in the very darkest period of the 
Victorian epoch.” 

Her mother looked apprehensive ; her 
father, glancing at her over his glasses, 
made a sound like a startled, interroga- 
tive grunt. 

“Look at that mantel,” pursued Peg- 
gy placidly, nodding her charming head 
toward a mantel which did, perhaps, 
leave something to be desired from the 
point of view of a high, chaste art. 
“Look at it—the silly, little brackets, the 
vulgar mirror, with all its bad, machine- 
turned trimmings. Awful, isn’t it?” 


“We've managed to live with it very 
comfortably for the past twenty-two 
years,” replied her instantly defensive 
father, with ironical inflection. 

“That,” observed the tranquil Peggy, 
“is the worst of such atrocities in deco- 
ration—people do manage to live with 
them comfortably. Their eyes become 
adjusted to what is bad; it saturates 
them, so to speak, until it corrupts their 
whole taste. Of course,’ she added 
hastily, for Peggy meant to be a good 
girl, and always to treat her parents 
with the toleration and respect which 
parents deserve, “of course, I don't 
mean us. We have so much that is 
lovely in our lives, despite the—the— 
er—our immediate surroundings—that 
we aren't likely to be corrupted. But 
I’m thinking of the children born in 
hideous houses, surrounded by them, 
brought up on them, knowing nothing 
else. Think what the architectural 
ideals of the next generation of New 
Yorkers will be!” 

Peggy’s father returned to his paper 
with a grunt that was unmistakable. 
Peggy’s mother said humbly that she 
thought New York had a great many 
very pretty buildings. And Peggy 
kindly elucidated for her the difference 
between a city the tone of whose whole 
domestic architecture is good, and the 
city which has good architecture only 
“sporadically.” 

“But to return to this mantel,” she 
said, and her father ostentatiously 
turned a sheet of his paper. Peggy 
smiled sweetly upon her mother. 

“Dad doesn’t want to return to the 
mantel,” she said. “I don’t really blame 
him, do you, mother? But until we do 
return to it we can’t decide upon what 
to do about it. Daddy, dear, drop the 
news for a minute, and let’s talk about a 
new mantel. There is no use,” she pur- 
sued wisely, “in attempting to do any- 
thing with the room until we remedy its 
fundamental defects. It’s idle to put 
good furniture into a room hideous with 
bad woodwork; it’s like putting a lovely 
painting into a vulgar, over-ornate 
frame.” 

Pegsy’s father did give up his paper 
at this. 




















“Were you contemplating new fur- 
niture?” he asked, with a satirically 
deferential air. 

But Peggy had learned never to be- 
come annoyed in argument; that had 
been the most valuable lesson of the de- 
bating society in which she had shone. 
So she only smiled humorously upon 
her male parent, and said confidentially 
to her mother: 

“He thinks I am impious, guilty of 
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“But when we've eliminated 
that mantel, and have something really 
good in the room to act as a standard, 
you'll be as anxious as I to get rid of 
a lot of this junk.” 

The two purchasers of the junk 
looked at each other half angrily, half 


sonable. 


guiltily. Of course the stuff was old, 
but how substantial, how solid, it had 
been! It had stood a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s wear and tear with compara- 





“We've managed to live with it very comfortably for the past twenty-two years,” replied her instantly 
defensive father. 


disrespect to the family lares and pena- 
tes, because I really do think that black- 
walnut whatnot in the corner is a sight! 
Come, dad, look at it with the clear eye 
of reason and taste, not with the cloud- 
ed one of sentiment, and tell me if you 
ever saw anything worse?” 

Her mother sat, divided between fear 
of her husband’s wrath and admiration 
of her daughter’s learning. 

Peggy’s father heatedly declined to 
look at the object in question with any 
eye at all. 

“Well,” admitted Peggy, “there may 
be worse things.” She was always rea- 








tively little damage. The crimson had 
faded somewhat from the velvet, to be 
sure; the polish had grown dim on the 
black walnut, and there were a few 
scratches here and there. But it had 
been good, solid, carved stuff, none of 
your composition imitations of carving 
stuck on with glue, ready to fall off at 
the first blast from the furnace fire. 
“There’s the doorbell!” cried Peggy's 
mother, with relief. “It must be the 
Hamptons. I was afraid it was too wet 
for them to come over. They almost 
always come on Thursday,” she ex- 
plained to her daughter, “That is, when 
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“Basket ball,” observed Peggy’s father, “is less time-wasting for young persons with ail their work still 
before them.” 


neither we nor they have anything else 
to do. And we have a rubber or two 
of bridge.” 

Peggy smiled indulgently upon the 
tame amusements of the aged. The 
Hamptons were agreeably excited to 
meet her; they didn’t number a col- 
legian among their daughters. Both 
those young women had married at 
eighteen, and were the blooming, but 
intensely domestic, mothers of small 
families at Peggy's time of life. Peggy 
treated them with a condescension so 
fine that they could not for their lives 
declare it to be condescension, though 
they felt a curious, faint squirming of 
the sensitive skin of their spirits be- 
neath her greeting. 

Would Peggy “cut in,’ and play a 
hand? All four of the elders declared 
their entire willingness—nay, their ea- 
gerness—to have her make one of them. 
But Peggy said sweetly that she should 
not dream of breaking up their custom, 
even if she played bridge. 





The Hamptons were plainly shocked 
that she did not play. Peggy patiently 
explained herself. She had been so 
busy; bridge, she told them, was a per- 
fectly proper recreation for those whose 
work in the world was done, whose 
laurels were won, who had_ proved 
themselves entitled to rest. But begin- 
ners in the great battle of life—only 
Peggy did not use so crude and laugh- 
able a term as “battle of life’—could 
not permit themselves to waste precious 
time in such entertainment. 

“Basket ball,’ observed Peggy’s fa- 
ther, with an acidity of speech which 
his wife had not noticed in him before, 
“is less time-wasting for young persons 
with all their work still before them.” 

And Peggy laughed sweetly, and said 
that, of course, even those with all their 
work before them must take plenty of 
exercise to keep them in condition. Then 
she drifted away from the bridge play- 
ers, and things proceeded much as 
usual, except that the parents had that 




















sense of loneliness which comes from 
knowing an indifferent presence in the 
house where they had hoped for a sym- 
pathetic one. It is a loneliness far more 
poignant than mere absence is capable 
of creating. 

Peggy did not return at once to the 
subject of the woodwork in her home. 
Her father, with the lack of intuition 
for which his sex is famous, supposed 
that she had perceived his disapproval 
of the idea, and had accordingly had 
the good sense to drop it. Her mother 
was vaguely anxious on the subject, but 
she tried to hope that Peggy would not 
immediately bring the subject up again. 
Of course, it would be very nice to 
have some new furniture—a few pieces. 
She dared say that styles changed in 
furniture as in dress, and she and Peggy 
belonged to different generations. 

It was fall before Peggy introduced 
the topic again. The summer had been 
passed so largely away from home that 
it really hadn’t mattered about the 
woodwork, or the furnishings, as she 
forgivingly explained. It was true that 
Peggy had visited five dear friends for 
periods varying from one week to three ; 
her father. and mother had had their 
customary two weeks at the modest 
shore resort to which they were accus- 
tomed, and Peggy had been with them 
there. That was practically all that they 
had had of her society during the sum- 
mer. Of course, she had come home 
for repairs at times. Her wardrobe 
struck her father as very costly. 

“TIsn’t it more expensive than ever 
before?” he had asked Peggy’s mother. 

And that diplomatic lady had pointed 
out that hitherto Peggy’s summer ward- 
robe had been inexpensive because she 
had stayed at home a good deal during 
the summer—being away all the winter. 
But winter outfits were really the dear- 
er of the two, and since Peggy was to 
be at home during the winter, there 
would be a balancing of expenses then. 

But Peggy, being at last returned 
from the visits to the classmates who 
lived opporturely in regions where it 
was agreeable to spend the summer, or 
who had summer places, brought up the 
subject of doing over the house. 
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“It’s perfectly useless to talk,” said 
Peggy sapiently, “unless one knows ex- 
actly what one is talking about. And 
so, dad, I’ve got some estimates on do- 
ing over the mantels in the chief rooms. 
I can tell you’-—she produced a small 
notebook from her pocket—‘‘exactly 
what it will cost to replace the night- 
mare in the parlor with a dear little 
colonial design, and the one in mother’s 
room, and in mine. I had Wilson, the 
stove, and furnace, and chimney man, 
you know, come in the other day while 
you were in town, mother, to examine 
the chimneys, and see if we couldn’t 
have fireplaces in some of the rooms 
besides the library. That can be re- 
lined, if father decides to do it—those 
tiles are absurd—Dutch windmills in 
a New York suburb, under an eighteen- 
hundred-and-ninety cherry mantel! We 
can have a fireplace in the library, one 
in your room, and one in mine. It 
won't be very expensive—only about 
twenty dollars apiece, for it only means 
taking down a sort of curtain wall; it 
isn't solid masonry. Do you want to 
see the designs of the mantels, father, 
dear? The price is written beside 
them.” 

“I don’t care to see them,” replied 
Peggy’s father, with a curtness which 
his wife thought represented finality, 
and which Peggy more correctly gauged 
as temper. “I have no intention of tear- 
ing the house to pieces and refitting it.” 

“Ts it,” inquired Peggy, with the ut- 
most good nature, ‘‘a question of trou- 
ble, or one of expense? Of course, if 
it’s the expense makes you hesitate, I 
understand that you don’t care to see 
the designs.” 

“It’s both!” stormed her father. “Do 
you happen to know what your four 
years at Mount Ida have cost me?” 

Peggy flushed. 

“Oh, father!” she cried, in a pained 
voice. “You ought to have let me know. 
You never even suggested that I should 
retrench on anything. It was scarcely 
fair to me if you couldn't afford it.” 

“T wanted you to have everything 
that was going, and to be in everything 
that was doing,” growled her father, 
subsiding beneath her sweet humilia- 
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tion. “It didn’t beggar me to keep you 
there. Your mother and I weren’t forced 
to go without anything that we needed, 
though I’m sure your mother, at least, 
would have been glad to, had it been a 
question between that and your having 
a good time—a full time—at college. 
But colleges, as they are run to-day, are 
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“TI don’t care to see them,” replied Peggy's father. 





tiatingly. “They'll be for you and moth- 
er, as well, And really, dad, if you 
would look at the estimates, you’d see 
that they really aren’t bad. We'll cut 
my room out entirely.” 

“If we have anything done,” growled 
the stern parent, showing himself as 
wax in the fingers of his recently re- 





“T have no intention of tearing the house to pieces 


and refitting it.” 


expensive for parents in moderate cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Still,” said Peggy reflectively, “I’m 
through college, now. There'll be none 
of those dreadful bills to meet this year, 
will there?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“Well, then,’ cried Peggy trium- 
phantly, “why can’t you put some of 
that money into making permanent im- 
provements here? They'll not be just 
for piggy-Peggy,” she went on ingra- 


turned daughter, “we'll have yours 
done, too. Here, give me the figures! 
I'll look them over to-morrow in the 
office. I dare say I can get some one 
to give us a lower estimate.” 

“Your father has given in,” said Peg- 
gy’s mother to that astute young diplo- 
mat, that night, in her daughter’s bed- 
room. “I am so glad, dear. I know the 
place must seem shabby and—old-fash- 
ioned to you.” 

“I shouldn’t mind any amount of 























shabbiness and old-fashionedness,” re- 
plied Peggy sententiously. “I mind ugli- 
ness. It’s criminal where it can be 
avoided; and this is one of the places 
where it can be avoided.” 

If Peggy’s father had ever had the 
instructive opportunity of watching his 
young daughter conduct the Delta Chi 
Omicrons to success in an entertain- 
ment, if he had known her as manager 
of the glee club, and as treasurer of the 
basket-ball team, he would have been 
better prepared for the amazing ability 
she showed in getting her own way 
about the new woodwork in his house. 
She relieved him of the petty details, 
once she had wrested from him his con- 
sent to the changes, and his approval 
of the plans. He was obliged to admit 
that, as far as discomfort went during 
the progress of the changes, his dear 
wife had been capable of giving him 
more during the semiannual house- 
cleaning periods. Peggy had one room 
.at a time done; all the others were in 
their accustomed state of order and liv- 
ability. She proved herself a very good 
manager. 

“T want the consent of you two dears 
to something,” said Peggy, sitting be- 
fore the renovated fireplace, in the li- 
brary, looking with tender pride at the 
delicate lines of the white colonial man- 
tel and the warmth of the plain brick 
lining. 

“And what is that?” 
ther indulgently. 

Her mother asked nothing, but won- 
dered why Peggy hadn’t told her if 
she wanted anything from them; in 
Peggy’s mother’s domestic philosophy, 
mothers and daughters always formed 
a coalition against the masculine head 
of the family, and had agreed together 
upon ways and means of cajoling him 
to their purposes. Peggy had shown no 
such inclination. 

“T want,” said Peggy, “your permis- 
sion to do some teaching—teaching of 
fancy dancing. You know, I had les- 
sons all the time I was at the Mount. I 
can do it very well, and I should like a 
class of youngsters.” 

\hen the first clamor had died down, 
and Peggy had been given to under- 


inquired her fa- 
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stand that her father would permit noth- 
ing of the sort, she made out that he 
was asking her why she wanted to do 
such a thing. 

“Why, for the money!” replied Peg- 
gy, with the open eyes of amazement 
that any one could ask such a question. 

“Isn’t your allowance sufficient for 
your needs?” stormed her father. 

Peggy replied that it was—amply and 
generously sufficient for her personal 
needs. But there were things which 
she wished to do—with the kind per- 
mission of her parents—about the 
house; she felt that she should not ask 
her father, who had once spoken of 
expense to her, to undertake any further 
changes. But, of course, they saw— 
any one must see—how very bad the 





old paper looked with the fresh wood- 
work; and it was idle to deny that 
fresh paper would fairly shriek for new 
furniture. If she could be permitted 
to earn a little money by doing some- 
thing that was really a pleasure to her, 
she could have such joy doing over the 
house! 

The result of this attack was not im- 
mediately visible. It took another propo- 
sition from Peggy that she should earn 
money as a teacher of gymnastics in the 
local school to bring her father to the 
desired point of giving ker permission 
to go ahead and get estimates on re- 
papering and such refurnishing as she 
desired. 

By the time she had finished with the 
job, her parents knew a great deal— 
though mistily—about Chippendale and 
Adam, Heppelwhite and Sheraton. In 
their hearts, they vastly preferred the 
heavy lines, the voluminous convolu- 
tions and carvings of the period in 
which they furnished their own first 
home; but they had a ruler on the 
hearth. They yielded their tastes, and 
it is only fair to Peggy to say that, 
within a few months, she had the old 
house gracefully—her parents thought 
it scantily—furnished with excellent 
mahogany, for which she had paid but 
a moderate price; she had developed 
a real “faculty” for picking up bar- 
gains. 

And, though neither of her elders 
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liked the dull-blue hangings she put up 
in the parlor, or could endure the colo- 
nial peacock paper she had hung upon 
the dining-room walls, they felt it was 
only fair that, having educated Peggy 
to a point where the ugly and the com- 
monplace were detestable to her, they 
should give her what her nature craved. 

And then there appeared upon the 
scene a breezy young man, who didn’t 
care a brass button’s worth about Chip- 
pendale or Sheraton, but who adored 
Peggy. He was a young man only 
just beginning to make his way, and his 
business required that he should live, 
for the present, in New York, rather 
than even the most attractive of sub- 
urbs. Peggy forgot about colonial man 
tels, and set out flat hunting with him. 

A month before the date set for their 
wedding, she told her parents that she 
had found exactly what would serve 
her in her new housekeeping. And her 
father kindly invited them all to dinner 
at a restaurant before an evening in- 
spection of the new flat. 

Its parlor was the size of one of 
Peggy's mother’s dinner napkins, or 
thereabouts. There was a mantel of 








cheap wood, stained a bright cherry, 
and bearing many little side shelves and 
brackets. A glaring mirror blinded their 
eyes. An imitation fireplace held a 
sheet of asbestos in it. The other deco- 
rations were on the same plans of artis- 
tic excellence. 

“My dear Peggy,” said Peggy’s fa- 
ther, remembering the lost, homely com 
fort of his library, sacrificed to Peggy's 
relentless zeal for pure art, “how are 
you going to live in the midst of this 
hideousness ?” 

“It won't be for long,” replied Peggy 
contentedly. “Jack will soon be able 
to afford something better. And, any- 
way, what does it matter? It’s what is 
in one’s heart, not what is on one’s 
walls, that makes one happy or miser- 
able!” 

Peggy's education was completed. 

“I wish,” said Peggy’s father to 
Peggy’s mother, as they journeyed out 
toward their chastely decorated home 
that night, “I wish I had another daugh- 
ter. I know what I’d say to her when 
she came home from college, and tried 
to educate me up to a more beautiful 
standard of living!” 


, 





* . . e ~ 
A Samiaer Song 
RILLIANT balm o’ the bee, you with your crimson glowing, 
seaming under the dawn, gleaming under the noon, 
Radiant torch in the eve, swaying and bending and blowing, 
Light my love to me, guide her steps to me soon! 


Be thou a pharos fire, be thou a beacon burning, 
Over the garden ways, flooding the flowery chart! 

Tell my love how I wait, tell her how I] am yearning— 
Yearning to clasp her close, close to my longing heart! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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(This story is complete in itself, but a hint regarding the episodes leading up to it will doubtless add to 
the reader’s appreciation of the predicament in which Cap’n Aaron Sproul finds himself. Prevailed upon by 
a judge of the supreme court to act as an escort on a pedestrian trip in a remote section, undertaken for the 
sake of the judge’s health, and strictly “‘incog,” Sheriff Sproul, for good and sufficient reasons, falls out with 
four bibulous fishermen, also on their vacation trip. The fishermen keep the judge and Sheriff Sproul awake 
all night at a tavern. Sheriff Sproul thrashes one of the men for an insult at the breakfast table, and the 
fishermen, keeping ahead of the pedestrians, in a comfortable surrey, warn the countryside, especially tavern 
keepers, that two noisy rowdies, who insist on making night hideous, are on the way. By this malicious jest 
they are kept from the door of the next tavern at which they apply for a night’s lodging, the fishermen jeering 
at them from the inside, having installed themselves comfortably for the night. The affairs of the judge and 
the sheriff are complicated by the presence of one Zemro Tozier, an eccentric, who has insisted on attaching 
himself to them, in spite of their angry protests. Mr. Tozier is roaming about the countryside in a suit of 
homemade armor, having determined on the quixotic plan of becoming a “modern knight” for a season, as a 
matter of social experiment. Cap’n Sproul, tramping the country highways in the night, hungry and home- 
less, is in a state of mind that is, he informs the indignant judge, ‘‘desp’rit.”) 





MAY night, sprinkled with stars, 
spiced with the tantalizing odors 
of the budding spring, its wind- 

waitings balmy on the cheeks, ought to 
be a delectable morsel for the senses 
of men. 

The judge found it so, even though 
he was in a state of mind that was not 
wholly attuned to Nature. In a worthy 
attempt to rise above his environment, 
trying to forget the unutterable Mr. 
Tozier, clanking along behind them, he 
mentioned to the moody cap’n that at 
least they might enjoy that delicious 
evening. 

“You can’t eat an evenin’,” growled 
the cap’n. “TI ain’t interested, just now, 
in anything that I can’t eat. Break- 
fast spoiled by a gang of drunken 
doostrabulums; northin’ but a hand-out 
over the fence for dinner because we 
had that cussed perambulatin’ air-tight 
stove to queer us”’—he snapped indig- 











nant looks behind him at Mr. Tozier— 
“and now backed away from stall and 
oats by a tavern keeper with a shotgun, 
prodded on by them same drunken 
doostrabulums! If that ain’t a day’s 
programmy cal’lated to put barnacles 
onto the disposition, blisters onto the 
soul, and bust out all the gall a man 
has got inside him, then you can fry 
me for a fritter! Judge, it ain’t any 
use talkin’—I’ve got to have something 
to eat! Vittles ain’t all there is in the 
world, but I’ve got to have mine with 
some regularity, or else curl up and 
quit !” 

“I’m so hungry myself I’m weak,” 
his honor owned up. 

“T’ll stand treat for all three of us 
at the next house we come to,” volun- 
teered Mr. Tozier ingratiatingly. “You 
gents ain’t usin’ me in a way I'd call 
cordial, but I'll be darned if I’m goin’ 
to let that stop me from bein’ a good 
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feller every chance I get. I’m goin’ to 
stick by you till you own up that you 
ain’t been givin’ me a square deal. Just 
go ahead and order grub at the next 
house—I'll pay the bill, even if it’s a 
quarter apiece!” 

The lights of a farmhouse were 
ahead. Cap’n Sproul halted, and whirled 
on their pertinacious pursuer. 

“I'll pay, I say!” insisted Mr. Tozier. 
“I'm a good sport!” He clapped his 
mailed hand on his sheet-iron corselet 
to emphasize his offer. 

“There may be no law to excuse me 
killin’ you out here in this highway, be- 
cause it’s public property,” hissed the 
cap'n through set teeth, “and all I’ve 
done so fur don’t seem to stop you 
from follerin’ us. But you foller me 
up to that house, and I'll borrow an ax 
and chop you out of your shell, you 
blasted imitation of a bull-headed crab! 
You've played tag-gool with my _ busi- 
ness just as long as you're goin’ to!” 

When they arrived at the lane leading 
up to the house, the cap’n turned in 
briskly. The man of the house, who 
opened the door at the cap’n’s deter 
mined knock, was in shirt sleeves and 
stocking feet, and seemed to be on the 
point of going to bed. 

“IT want to buy something to eat,” 
Cap’n Sproul informed the wondering 
tarmer. 

At that moment, with great clattering 
of his armor, the irrepressible Tozier 
came running, emerging out of the 
gloom of the lane with most eerie effect 
as the lamplight streamed on him. 

“And I insist on payin’ for it!’ he 
cried, from the depths of his helmet. 
“That's the kind of a man I be!) When 
I start in to do a thing, I do it!” 

Gasping wordless sounds of fright, 
the farmer set down his lamp, slammed 
the door, and locked it. They heard 
him yelling threats about having a 
loaded gun. 

There was a pile of fitted wood near 
the door. Cap’n Sproul ran to it, and 
began to bombard the armored Tozier, 
who turned his plated back, and en- 
dured the fusillade with stolidity. The 
sticks banged against the sheet iron, 


and bounced off harmlessly. This amaz- 
ing disturbance in his dooryard pro- 
voked still more frenzied threats and 
commands from the intrenched farmer. 

At last, a realizing sense of his gen- 
eral helplessness came to the cap’n, both 
on the food question, and in the matter 
of the scatheless Tozier. He turned 
from the attack, and marched down 
the lane, giving vent to language that 
made the waiting judge’s hair bristle. 
Mr. Tozier came rattling behind, prof- 
fering indignant remarks concerning 
“any man who didn’t appreciate com- 
mon courtesy and generosity among 
friends.” 

The cap’n kept on, when he was in 
the highway once more, seeming to find 
some relief for his feelings in stamp- 
ing through the roadway dust as violent- 
ly as possible. The judge did not need 
to ask questions regarding the food. He 
had picked out enough from Cap’n 
Sproul’s vehement torrent of words to 
understand the situation. 

But, somewhat to the judge’s sur- 
prise, the cap’n turned in at the next 
house, and did not offer any protest 
when Mr. Tozier followed close at his 
heels, muttering remarks to the effect 
that when he started out to do a thing 
he had promised to do, he most always 
succeeded in doing it. 

A woman answered the knock, and 
opened the door, and her affrighted 
gaze fell first on Tozier, limned by the 
light of the lamp she carried. 

A child, less terrified than its mother, 
came out upon the doorstep, and looked 
Mr. Tozier over with juvenile interest 
in a curiosity. 

“Madam,” said the cap’n, with all.the 
gloomy politeness he could muster, ‘‘ex- 
cuse the company I’m in, for which I 
ain't responsible, and be kind enough 
to sell me a little something to eat.” 

“[’ve nothing to spare,” stammered 
the woman, her fascinated gaze on the 
apparition in armor. 

“Here’s the money,” came a voice 
from the helmet, and Mr. Tozier ex 
tended a handful of small change that 
he rattled in his iron fist. This was too 
much for the terror-stricken housewife. 
She reached for her child, but Cap’n 
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Sproul was there first. He grabbed the 
youngster, and snatched it away. 

Madam,” he said sternly, “give me 
food, or I'll eat this child! I’m too hun- 
gry to draw a line anywhere, just 
now !” 

“I’m alone in this house,” she qua- 
vered, ready to burst into tears. “If 
you're men, and decent, and ain’t gob- 
lins, you'll go way like men. I’m a 
poor, unprotected woman.” 

_ “Sell me something to eat,” the cap’n 
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child, and snatched the food, and hur- 
ried away with it, the “knight” at his 
heels. 

“T took desp’rit’ means to get it, and 
I don’t know what it is,” said the cap’n, 
joining his honor in the road. “But, 
whatever it is, I reckon it will keep life 
in me till I can find a way of gettin’ 
shet of this sheet-iron son of a Nico- 
demus that has plastered himself onto 
us. That’s pie, and them’s doughnuts, 
and there’s some snap cakes—just about 











“Madam,” said the cap’n, with all the gloomy politeness he could muster, “excuse the company I’m in, and 
be kind enough to sell me a little something to eat.” 


insisted, clapping a hand over the mouth 
of the youngster, who began to bawl 
lustily. “Quicker we get it, the quicker 
we'll be gone.” 

She flew to obey, and the cap’n, in 
spite of his fiery hatred for Mr. Tozier, 
realized that the presence of that im- 
posing and extraordinary figure had as- 
sisted him materially in securing her 
attention and obedience. She brought 
the food, wrapped hurriedly in a news- 
paper, and Mr. Tozier threw some coins 
into the hallway when she retreated at 
his advance. 

Cap’n Sproul released the screaming 


as much sense as a cussed woman has 
got, when a man’s starving and wants 
hearty vittles!' If she had had angel 
cake and froth puffs in the house, she 
probably would have put them into that 
paper.” 

He balanced a segment of pie on up- 
cocked fingers and thumb, and began to 
eat. The judge seized another piece of 
pie, and munched it with gusto. 

“This is a most extraordinary adven- 
ture,” declared his honor, between bites. 
“Mr. Sheriff, I feel like the hero of a 
dime novel. Just think of men in our 
position in life being brought into a 
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situation like this! All by force of cir- 
cumstances! Really, it has its humor, 
after all, when you bring yourself to 
look at it from the right perspective.” 

The cap’n had no comment to offer. 
He fished the other piece of pie out of 
the paper that he held close to his 
breast, and began on it. Mr. Tozier 
was clanking his mail uneasily. 

“But most of all, there is a lesson 
for me in this thing,” pursued the judge. 
“TI thought I knew from my experience 
in law, what stress of circumstances 
would do to a man—but I find I didn’t 
truly realize, after all. I think I shall 
be more charitable, sitting in judgment, 
from this time on.” 

“Nothin’ like charity, when it’s prac- 
ticed proper,’ observed Mr. Tozier, 
grasping an opportunity to join in. “But 
it doesn’t seem much like charity to me 
to see a man eatin’ the main part of the 
grub I bought, and not askin’ me if I’ve 
got a mouth! If you're a judge, it’s 
about time for a little justice, I should 
think.” 

This sudden invasion of his incog 
startled the judge a bit. 

“I’m no judge,” he prevaricated. 

“You can’t fool me any longer. I’ve 
heard t’other one, there, call you judge, 
and I’ve got you spotted at last. I’ve 
seen your picture in the paper. Now, 
I ain’t makin’ any threats, for that ain’t 
my style; but I just want to hint that 
it’s best for any gent to use another gent 
fair and decent.” 

The judge was silent, and Cap'n 
Sproul kept munching. 

“T ain’t any kind of a hand to blab, 
when I’m made a friend of, and used 
right,” Tozier went on. “But what a 
judge and a high sheriff are doin’, hid- 
in’ around up here and actin’ out the 
way you two are actin’ out, might make 
interestin’ gossip round the State. I 
ain’t threatenin’, nor anything of, the 
kind, but them’s facts. You needn’t lie 
to me,” he snapped at Cap'n Sproul. 
“T’ve seen your gold badge under your 
vest lapel.” 

“You'd better give the rogue enough 
to stop his mouth,” suggested the judge, 
who had just finished the last crumb 
of his cookies. 


The sheriff crumpled the newspaper 
between his hands. It was empty. He 
scrubbed his mouth with the improvised 
napkin, and tossed the paper away. 

“Spoke too late, my friend,” declared 
the cap'n. “I'm terrible forgetful about 
waitin’ on table when I'm hungry.” 

Without listening longer to the re- 
proaches and threats of the hungry 
“knight,” he went across the highway 
gutter to a wire fence that he had been 
eying while he ate. The glint of pale 
moonlight on the wires had revealed it. 
With the big blade of his knife, he 
sawed and hacked at a strand of wire 
until he had severed a_ considerable 
length. He coiled this, and slung it on 
his arm. The judge and Tozier watched 
him with lively interest, and both fol- 
lowed when he crawled under the fence 
and started down across a pasture to- 
ward a belt of woodland. The moon 
lighted their way. 

“Well, we've got to live on the coun- 
try, haven’t we?” exclaimed the sheritf 
curtly, after the judge had asked a num- 
ber of questions. “We seem to be out- 
casts, don’t we? I’ve taken all the 
chances I'm goin’ to take with mad 
farmers and shotguns. Tozier, here, 
says he’s hungry, and is goin’ to make 
trouble for us unless he’s fed. Well, 
I’m goin’ down here and rig a snare, 
and catch a rabbit for Tozier’s break- 
fast.” 

“That’s a nice prospect—waitin’ till 
mornin’ for a raw rabbit,” growled the 
hungry “knight.” He was stumbling 
over the pasture cradle knolls, and was 
rattling his armor at a great rate, but 
he hung pertinaciously on their flank. 
“If you think you're goin’ to shake me 
this way, you’re much mistook, that’s 
all I’ve got to say. You've gone to work 
and put me on my mettle, and now /’m 
goin’ to work and show you a thing or 
two!” 

The judge’s curiosity was not allayed, 
but a furtive nudge of the sheriff's el- 
bow checked any more inquiries. 

When they came under the forest 
trees, the scene was a strange one, in- 
deed. Cap’n Sproul was too intent on 
his own project, and Mr. Tozier was 
too hungry and too indignant, to appre- 







































ciate the picturesqueness he afforded, 
striding there in armor. The judge’s 
livelier fancy found a flavor of Middle- 
Age romance in his adventure. The 
sifting moonbeams touched eerily the 
mail of their eccentric pursuer; the 
gloom hid the homemade crudities of 
the fabric of iron. The spectacle was 
strange enough to make up for weari- 
ness and all the affront to his dignity, 
reflected his honor, falling back a few 
steps, and surveying Mr. Tozier from 
behind. And the grim humor of the 
whole thing flavored the bizarre quality 
of it. 

During the day, the judge had re- 
flected, on several occasions, that, by a 
little drastic exercise of authority, he 
could have rid himself of Tozier, and 
extricated himself from a situation that 
did not exactly comport with the stand- 
ing of a judge of the supreme court 
of the State. But the pure delight of 
the adventure compensated for the an- 
noyance, so his honor concluded, and 
he found himself framing the story of 
it for the delectation of his legal cronies. 
Until then he had not realized that the 
spirit of youth had so long survived 
under the husks of judicial dignity. 


He was stirred from his reflections. 


by the sudden halting of the sheriff. 
Cap'n Sproul took critical survey of a 
glade in which he found himself, and 
made somewhat particular examination 
of a small tree. 

He bent one end of the wire about 
the tree, and twisted the loop securely. 
Mr.:Tozier came close, to observe, per- 
haps actuated by a hungry man’s inter- 
est in a prospective breakfast. Cap'n 
Sproul walked away from the tree, un- 
coiling his wire. The unsuspicious 
Tozier remained beside the tree. He 
did not even realize what the cap’n 
was about when that artful conspirator 
stretched the wire taut, and swung about 
the tree in a half circle, ostensibly look- 
ing for another tree to hitch his loose 
end to. 

Before Mr. Tozier awoke to his dan- 
ger, the cap’n made a dash around a 
sufficient arc to bind the mailed “knight” 
to the tree with one strand of the wire. 
The cap’n continued to run, a grotesque 
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human spider spinning a web around 
a particularly large and fine specimen 
of a hard-shelled beetle. The beetle 
struggled. He tore with iron hands at 
the swinging wire that infolded him, 
strand by strand. 

But the inexorable spider kept up his 
run about the tree, lashing his victim 
more securely with every circuit, and at 
last fastened the loose end of the wire 
about a root behind the captive. 

Mr. Tozier was trussed up to the 
tree, unable to move anything except 
his tongue, and with that he attempted 
to express all his swelling emotions. 

“IT never took any interest in after- 
dinner speeches,” stated the cap’n, tak- 
ing the judge by the arm, and starting 
to lead him away. 

“But you aren’t going to abandon that 
man!” protested his honor, resisting. 

“He'll be looked after good and prop- 
er at the right time,” affirmed Cap’n 
Sproul, continuing to pull at the arm. 
“But when a tow gets unhandy in a 
heavy seaway, it’s a point of good sea- 
manship to drop her hawser and leave 
her at anchor. It’s been done, and done 
all shipshape! Now you come away, 
judge, where I can talk to you without 
bein’ bothered by the draft blowin’ out 
of the top of that air-tight stove, there! 
If you are hankerin’ to have that cussed 
scrap heap rattlin’ around behind us all 
the rest of the night, keepin’ us out of 
house and home, go back and untwist 
him; but I give you fair warnin’ I won't 
be in sight by the time he’s untwisted. 
You and him will have to pair off to- 
gether.” 

The cap’n was a bit irritated by the 
judge’s protestations in behalf of Mr. 
Tozier, and now encroached on _ the 
natural deference due his honor. But 
the latter did not protest. The prospect 
of having the insufferable Tozier tag- 
ging him any more outweighed every- 
thing. He went along with the sheriff. 

“Judge,” said Cap’n Sproul, when the 
wailings of the marooned “knight” were 
mellowed by distance, “now the thing 
stands just this way: You asked me to 
use my head, and get rid of that devil- 
ish pest that’s been chasin’ us up. He’s 
been got rid of, and we can hire some- 
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” The cap'n continued to run, a grotesque human spider spinning a web around a particularly large and 
fine specimen of a hard-shelled beetle. 


body to hunt him up, and then go on 
about our business, and let him shoot off 
his mouth, reckonin’ that nobody will 
ever believe him. That’s a safe and 
easy way of settling this whole thing. 
But if you’re anything like me, you'll 
hate to dodge away out of these parts 
leavin’ regrets behind us.” 

The judge failed to understand, at 
first, and said as much. 

“That incog of yours and mine has 
been taken out and shaken once to- 
night,” the sheriff went on. “And now 
that it has been taken out, I’m in favor 
of keepin’ it out a little while longer, 
till we can use it to some advantage.” 

His honor remained a bit dull, and 
admitted that fact. 

“T see you ain’t such a hand to carry 
grudges as I be,” said the sheriff. “You 
can see humor in things where I can’t— 
and the man who can see humor can 
excuse and forgive. I never can! There 
are four fishermen who played cards, 
and drunk liquor, and kept us.awake all 
last night, and then laid the whole thing 
onto us of bein’ rowdies, and all that; 
and to-night kept us out of a tavern 
where we applied for a night’s lodgin’. 
There they are, back there, tucked in 
all cozy and nice, and laughin’ at us, and 
we out here—men of our standin’— 





roamin’ around in the night like a 
couple of lost hen turkeys. I ain’t any 
kind of a hand to forget and forgive, 
I say! What I’m sayin’ to you is: 
Let’s go back there to that tavern, and 
take them dogheifered warhoolipers by 
their ears, and rub their noses in the 
dirt till they ki-yi like pups. I don't 
mean what you think!” cried the cap’n, 
when the judge demurred. “I don’t 
mean to go there and get into a fight. 
I mean, let’s keep that incog out, now, 
where we can use it.” 

“Tell those men our names?” de- 
manded the judge. His tone indicated 
that mere desire for revenge would not 
drag him to that length. 

“You listen to me, your honor!” said 
the sheriff solemnly. 

They were at the edge of the belt of 
woodland. Cap’n Sproul halted, and 
turned eager and serious face to his 
distinguished companion. The moon’s 
pale radiance lighted his features and 
shone on the wagging finger with which 
he beat emphasis. 

“T’ve been puttin’ 


some serious 


thought onto this thing,” he began, “‘and 
I’ve got a plan, and I want to say to 
you, judge, that though it’s goin’ to rasp 
you a little to let our incog out of the 
box, it’ll rasp us a blame sight more to 




















look back and remember that men of 
our standin’ sneaked away, and let four 
hellions of that stamp come it over us 
this way! What if they should happen 
around some time later, and see you 
on the bench, and then slap their legs 
and let out the story? I say, hit ‘em 
back now, so that they won't ever want 
to open their mouths !” 

After a few eager words, the judge’s 
face began to relax. He chuckled a bit, 
later. Then he buttoned his coat, and 
started off across the pasture. 

“We'll leave that incog down here to 
keep one Tozier company, Mr. Sheriff,” 
he said. “I’ve told you before that 
you’re a man of wonderful resource. I 
say so again!” 

In the village, they found the upper 
lights of the tavern still bright. An arm 
was silhouetted on a window curtain. 
The hand clutched a handful of cards, 
and a loud voice was proclaiming: “I'll 
see you five, and raise you ten!” 

“At it again!” muttered the indignant 
sheriff. “In about five minutes I'll be 
raisin’ something else among ‘em— 
Tophet and all the trimmin’s.” 

He unhooked his gold badge from 
under the lapel of his waistcoat, and 
pinned it in bold prominence on the 
breast of his coat. Then he marched 
up the steps of the tavern, and pounded 
on the door. The judge was close be- 
hind him. The landlord came down 
promptly, for the knocking had a dis- 
tinct sound of authority. He was hold- 
ing up his trousers with one hand when 
he opened the door, and was in no posi- 
tion to prevent the entrance of his visi- 
tors, who walked in before he got his 
voice to protest. 

“Not a single, blasted word out of 
your old chops,” commanded Cap'n 
Sproul, his eyes flaming. ‘See that 
badge? I’m the high sheriff of Cuxa- 
bexis, operatin’ in this.county by special 
warrant of the Honorable Judge Riggs, 
of the supreme court, who is here with 
me. Stand by to be indicted at the next 
term of nisi prius in this county for 
maintainin’ a gamblin’ nuisance! And 
that’s all for you, just now, except that 
you'll get pegged down through the 
floor if you get in our way.” 
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He thrust the landlord out of his 
path with a shove that sent the boniface 
staggering into a corner, and strode 
through the office and ‘up the stairs. 
He did not stop to knock at the door 
of the room where the poker game was 
going on. Four startled men dropped 
their cards and blinked at him, for au- 
thority was written large on his stern 
face. His badge shone brightly in the 
lamplight. Behind him was the tall 
form of Judge Riggs, his slouch hat off, 
and his face set in lines of true judicial 
dignity. 

“You're arrested!” declared Sheriff 
Sproul. ‘Cards and money confiscated 
for evidence. No foolin’, now! I'll 
shoot the man who tries to run away !” 

One of the gamesters essayed a sickly 
laugh. It was the man who wore the 
court-piaster on the places where the 
sheriff's summary vengeance of that 
morning had overtaken him. 

“Oh, see who's here!” he cried. 
“They're our friends, the hobos!” 

“You take a good, long look at us,” 
advised the sheriff. “It won't cost you 
a cent to look us over all you want to. 
And if you feel like playin’ that we’re 
tramps, after you've taken that look, go 
right ahead, and keep up the joke. But 
I'll warn you that for every laugh now 
you'll be givin’ two blats for mercy 
later on!” 

One of the party grew very pale when 
he gave the judge a searching stare. His 
companions had begun to mock. 

“Hold on, fellows!’ he besought 
them. ‘“\Ve're in it good and plenty! 
I don’t know what has made me the 
blind fool I’ve been all through this. I 
reckon it must have been the rum I’ve 
been drinking.” He had leaped to his 
feet, and was addressing the judge. “I 
ought to have known you, sir, but I 
didn’t take a good look at you. You 
were the last man I'd expect to find up 
this way. I hope you'll realize it’s alla 
mistake. We'll apologize just the best 
we know how. I hope you'll accept our 
apologies, sir?” 

The judge maintained a dignified si- 
lence. 

The earnestness of their spokesman 
sobered the others, They stood up, 
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amazed, contrite, humbled, and very 
frightened. The positiveness of their 
companion’s identification had im- 
pressed them. Their own eyes now con- 
vinced them. There was no mistaking 
the fact that they had to deal with Judge 
Riggs in the flesh. 

“Your honor,” stammered the dis- 
tressed spokesman of the party, “you’ve 
caught us dead to rights! There’s no 
doubt about that! Now, I hope you're 
going to make some allowance for the 
way we treated you. We were out to 
have a good time, and we had a little 
polish on. That’s the only reason we 


acted as we did.” 
The judge had nothing to say. 





“You're arrested!” declared Sheriff Sproul. 


“If we're pulled for this card game, 
judge, it’s going to be mighty hard for 
us. We’re business men, with families, 
and you understand what sort of a black 
eye it will give us. I say, can’t we fix it 
with you?” 

“What do I understand from what 
you say ?” inquired his honor, in a freez- 
ing tone. “Are you offering a bribe 
to me, or asking me to compound a 
felony ?” 

“Neither, your honor; but I’m get- 
ting right down like a whipped dog, and 
begging you to go easy. I'll jump 
through, roll over, and stand on my hind 
legs, and so will the others, if you'll 
only go easy. Three of us are on sal- 
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ary, and we work for houses which are 
death on gambling. We were up here 
_to have a little fun, that’s all, and we 
weren't expecting to run into any trou- 
ble.” 

“If ever I saw four jackasses out 
huntin’ for it, you are the four,” re- 
marked the sheriff, unable to control 
himself any longer. ‘But I want to in- 
form you here and now that you went 
to chawin’. the wrong thistle when you 
tackled me. Your honor, what’s your 
orders in regard to these prisoners?” 

The judge sat down, holding himself 
very erect in his chair. 

One of the men began to plead more 
desperately for leniency, but the sheriff 
roared: “Silence in the court!” with 
such vehemence that the wretched men 
huddled in a stricken group, and held 
their peace. 

“My duty in this matter is very 
plain,’ said the judge, after a long, 
cold stare, in which relish glinted, in 
spite of himself. ‘In the first place, 
give me your names and addresses and 
your business references. Also your 
business cards. The sheriff will collect 
them.” 

Cap’n Sproul wrote down the names 
in his notebook, and tucked away the 
cards, 

The judge surveyed his victims with 
even more prolonged and more severe 
gaze. : 

“Prisoners,” he said, at last, ‘‘as busi- 
ness men, you will realize that this ses- 
sion is a bit irregular. But the whole 
affair has been irregular, from the hour 
when you began your persecution of 
two inoffensive travelers. You are per 
fectly aware of what I might do to you, 
all in a regular way. It suits me, how- 
ever, to pursue this thing according to 
the irregular pattern you have set. You 
have pleaded guilty on two counts. Lis- 
ten to the sentence of the court: You 
are to put on your coats and hats, and 
search the highways and the byways, 
the woods and the fields, for one Zemro 
Tozier, a most unmistakable man, who 
is encased in an iron suit, and who will 
be very pleased to see you, for you are 
to carry with you a generous basket of 
food, feed him when found, and con- 


duct him back to this hotel in as po- 
lite fashion as possible. The court will 
have more to say to you after you pro- 
duce him.” 

The unhappy fishermen exchanged 
glances. 

“Of course, once out of this room, 
you may run away and leave Mr. Tozier 
to his fate,” said the judge dryly. “But 
iff that case I must warn you that four 
business men will find themselves in 
very hot water as soon as I return to 
my duties, I say again, this is all very 
irregular; but I have frequently found 
that a taste of one’s own medicine 
proves a very good thing as a moral 
and social corrective.” 

“\Vell, we’re caught with the goods, 
and it’s up to us,” admitted the spokes- 
man, struggling into his coat. “I sup- 
pose we get a tip on direction, don’t 
we—which way to chase the tinned ga- 
loot °” 

“Ask the sheriff,” the judge advised. 

“There's no chasin’ to this thing,” 
stated Cap’n Sproul. ‘He’s anchored. 
He'll be waitin’ for you. He’s all tied 
up except his tongue. As to where it 
is he’s tied, I can't tell you, gents. I’m 
a stranger in these parts.” 

The look of calm triumph he gave 
them was absolutely maddening. 

“But that’s no way to send out four 
men!’ expostulated one of them. 
“We're willing to hunt for the needle 
—we've got to do that—but show us the 
haystack!” 

“Best advice I can give you is to go 
out and hoof it and holler! You need 
leg action after settin’ so long, and 
fresh air in the lungs is a good antidote 
for whisky.” 

The sheriff opened the door, and sig- 
nitied by a jab of his thumb that they'd 
better be going. So they went, hanging 
their heads, and muttering strange 
things to themselves. 

“Well, your honor,” said the sheriff, 
“T reckon that I don’t need anybody to 
sing me to sleep to-night! But if I 
did need anything to set me off, it 
would be the thought of them four 
critters, promenadin’ around out there 
in the night, playin’ hoot owl, and try- 
in’ to get an answer. I can hear ‘em 
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The cap'n promptly picked up an iron poker, and rapped Mr. Tozier on top of the helmet. 


pokin’ up the landlord down there to 
give ’em the best he’s got in the cup- 
board. You've scared ‘em enough so 
that they don’t dare to do it anyways 
but right. No, sir! I don’t need wed- 
din’ cake under my piller to-night to 
give me happy dreams! It’s turned out 
to be a self-actin’ proposition. Tozier 
and them four! One whettin’ a wire 
edge on t’other.”’ 

“A true case of poetic justice,” ac- 
knowledged his honor, allowing himself 
a chuckle. 

Then, promptly grave, he allowed an 
abashed and groveling landlord to lead 
them to the best rooms in the house, 


and make them comfortable for the 
night. 

In the gray dawn of the morning, 
the tavern keeper, after four tired men 
had besought him, dared to rap on the 
sheriff's door. It was an appeal for 
a clew—for the least word that might 
help them. Their messenger stated that 
they had tramped till their legs were 
bending under them, and had halloed 
till their throats were sore. At the end, 
the messenger apologized again for dis- 
turbing the sheriff's rest. 

“Call me any time they come back 
to ask questions,” said Cap’n Sproul 
genially. “It’s all right! It sort of 
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spices up the comfort I’m takin’. Tell 
‘em I'll be runnin’ over clews in my 
sleep. I may strike something to help 
em. 

His amateur sleuths had to content 
themselves with that exasperating reply 
to their appeal. He heard them go 
cursing off once more. 

The judge and the sheriff were just 
finishing a cozy and hearty breakfast— 
by the abundance of which an appre- 
hensive landlord was trying to square 
himself—when the squeak and rattle of 
Mr. Tozier’s armor were heard without. 
There was no mistaking the sound. It 
had grown very familiar to them during 
that unspeakable day of their persecu- 
tion. 

Above the rattle of his armor sound- 
ed the voice of Mr. Tozier. It was evi- 
dent that he was in a state of mind that 
very closely approached the demoniac. 
By the attentive landlord, Cap’n Sproul 
sent out orders to have Mr. Tozier con- 
trolled and quieted in the office of the 
hotel until their breakfast was over. 
When he finally followed the judge out 
of the dining room, they found the 
“knight” tied into an armchair by 
means of the wire, and four penitent 
and weary men waiting for further or- 
ders. 

Mr. Tozier, his tongue being still left 
untied, began shrill and bitterly scath- 
ing comments relative to the mental, 
moral, and physical qualities of Cap’n 
Sproul, The cap’n promptly picked up 
an iron poker, and rapped Mr. Tozier 
on top of the helmet. Every time’ Tozier 
recovered himself enough from the 
clang of the blow in his ears to begin 
a new sentence, the cap’n rapped again. 
Human tympanums could not endure 
that mode of attack. Mr. Tozier was 
finally constrained to keep a silence that 
was baleful but complete. 

“That’s only one tune out of the 
twenty I can play on you,” the sheriff 
informed the subdued Tozier, tapping 
the poker against the corselet for em- 
phasis. “You make any more talk, and 
the next one will be livelier, and with 
variations.” 

“Gentlemen, I bid you good morn- 
ing,” said the judge, breaking the silence 


7 


that had been maintained while the sher- 
iff waited to discover whether Mr. Toz- 
ier desired to invite another poker solo. 
“T trust you have come back from your 
constitutional with excellent appetites 
for breakfast. Lastly I compliment you 
on your success in your mission.” 

He looked from one to the other, but 
no one of the four seemed to be willing 
to trust himself to make reply. 

“T take it for granted,” the judge 
went on, “that when you found Mr. 
Tozier you obeyed my injunction, and 
saw to it that he breakiasted ?” 

“Breakfasted !”’ snorted one of the 
party. “He made up for all the meals 
he has missed the last week, and is 
four meals ahead of the game! He has 
breakfasted, all right!’ 

“Then you would do well to follow 
his example,” the judge advised them, 
nodding toward the dining room. “We 
have found the food here to be very 
good, indeed—a much pleasanter break- 
fast than we had yesterday.” 

The four scowled at this cutting ref- 
erence to their disastrous experiences 
of the preceding day, and filed into the 
dining room. 

The judge looked down on Tozier a 
few moments. The ‘“knight’s” visor was 
up, and his sour face was disclosed. 

“What town do you live in, Tozier?” 
his honor asked sternly. 

“West Perkins.” 

“Well, you are going back to West 
Perkins—and you are going to stay 
there. Understand? You go home, 
and take off that tin suit, and attend 
strictly to your own business. It was 
allowable once to go roaming about the 
world in armor, but that was something 
like one thousand years ago, and times 
have changed. And, furthermore, Toz- 
ier, when you get home you ship that 
suit to me, and I'll send you a check that 
will make you happy. It will make you 
forget the slight misunderstanding of 
last evening.” 

As the judge turned away, he caught 
an expression of lively curiosity in the 
cap’n’s eyes. 

“That armor will make a most inter- 
esting souvenir of the trip; don’t you 
think so, Mr. Sheriff?” 
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“Four scalps that I could name, nailed 
up on the wall of my office, would suit 
me better,” the sheriff informed him, 
his eyes snapping. “Speakin’ one way, 
I reckon I’ve taken ’em, all right; but 
I’d like to have something that I could 
look at.” 

“You might take this wire, then,” sug- 
gested the grouchy Mr. Tozier. “I don’t 
feel that I need it any more in my busi- 
ness. If you'll take it off’n me, I'll 
twist it into a watch chain for you, with 
my compliments, hopin’ that you'll take 
it some day and hang yourself with it.” 

But the cap’n condescended to un- 
twist the wire only when the judge sug- 
gested that Mr. Tozier be freed. 

“Tf you want this blasted contrivance, 
you'd better take it right now,” said 
Tozier, slapping his breastplate, when 
he found himself on his feet. “I don’t 
want to get into any more scrapes on 
account of it. The world ain’t what I 
thought it was; it don’t deserve to have 
good done to it; and if I was to start 
out again like a knight of old, I’d take 
along a spear and ax, and show folks 
generally what I think of ’em!” 

“You'll wear the armor back to West 
Perkins,” stated the judge emphatical- 
ly. “I have a little further use for it, 
but here’s ten dollars for an option on 
it, Tozier.” 

A moment later, the subdued fisher- 
men came out of the dining room. Their 
spokesman saluted the judge. 

“IT want to ask you _ respectfully, 
judge, whether we've squared the thing 
so it won’t go any further to damage 
us? If so, we'll be on our way, with 
our mouths shut.” 

“The sooner you start on your way, 
gentlemen, the better! I’m out in the 
open to enjoy peace and the scenery, and 
you have certainly been a blot on both. 
But before this affair is ended, there’s 
one more thing for you to do: You are 


to take Mr. Tozier, here—armor and 
all—and deposit him at his door in the 
village of West Perkins.” 

“Haul that canned sardine through 
the country with us, to be made a laugh- 
ingstock of ?” This in angry protest. 

“That is the sentence of the court, 
gentlemen! And, even at that, you're 
getting off cheaply. No arguments, 
please!” 

And after a look at his determined 
face, they decided to keep their flaming 
thoughts to themselves. 

Cap’n Sproul, smoking his pipe 
placidly, was in a front seat on the 
tavern porch when the surrey swung 
out of the yard. He was gratified to 
note that the urchins’ hullabaloo that 
had ushered himself and the judge into 
the village the evening before ushered 
his enemies out. Mr. Tozier, crowded 
in between two of the dejected four, 
waved a parting salute with mailed fist, 
seeming to find a certain amount of 
compensation in the general situation. 

The judge watched the departure, 
even to the last flirt of dust over the 
brow of the hill. Then he arose and 
buttoned his coat. 

“Mr. Sheriff, I am in a mood for a 
quiet stroll through the beauties of Na- 
ture to-day,” he declared genially, “It’s 
exactly as my physician told me—there 
are joys in the open that mend the 
nerves more quickly than medicines can 
heal. I feel so much refreshed that I 
think we'll saunter to a railroad station, 
and take a train for home.” 

“There’s certainly some things in Na- 
ture that do make a great plaster for 
soothing the nerves,” agreed Cap’n 
Sproul, “if you only know how to mix 
the ingredients, and then slap the thing 
on in the right place.” 

He knocked the dottle out of his 
pipe, and trudged away cheerfully at 
the side of his dignified comrade. 


























H*? any one told Gerald Lindsay 
before his marriage that the time 
would ever come when he would 
regard Hester's sweet unworldliness, her 
austerely fine standards, as anything but 
desirable, he would have regarded his 
informer as insane, or worse. Those 
attributes were Hester, as much as was 
the fine-spun cloud of black hair above 
her classic forehead, as much as were 
the shining, dark eyes that always made 
him think of altar lights, as much as 
was the proud, sensitive mouth, the 
cheek’s soft oval, the tapering grace of 
the wrists, the lightness of the slender 
figure that was almost fragile in its 
lines. 

Gerald had been making his first tour 
abroad when he had met her. It was 
a holiday he had earned; and he was 
young enough to glory in the sense of 
freedom from business shackles. He 
had worn them only a few years, to be 
sure, having gone into his father’s of- 
fice immediately after he had finished 
college. He had expected then to stay 
there but a short time before taking his 
European trip—just long enough to es- 
tablish his claim to a place in the busi- 
ness. But, unfortunately for his im- 
mediate plans, he had shown ability ; his 
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father’s health had been precarious, and 
an able man in the family and in the 
business could not be spared. 

So the holiday had been deferred 
from six-month to six-month; and when 
he finally came to take it, he found that, 
for all his lightness of spirit at his es- 
cape from toil, he did not bring quite 
the same enthusiasm, quite the same 
appetite as he had expected to to the 
banquet which the Old World spread 
before him. 

In college, he had had a quick and 
lively imagination, a retentive memory, 
a sympathetic, historical sense. These 
qualities of mind had led him to ex- 
pect to be thrilled when he came face 
to face with the glories and wonders of 
an older civilization than his own. It 
had been rather a disappointment to him 
to find that the glow and the glory were 
dimmed by the three years’ haze of busi- 
ness experience through which he 
viewed them. 

And then he had met Hester, and the 
gilding was fresh upon the gingerbread 
again. The apathy born of the three 
years slipped from him. He was again 
the eager youth who read poetry, who 
quoted it, who dared to declare that he 
saw it in fretted arch or summer sunset, 
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or the dark eyes of a street girl selling 
her laces. He was again the youth who 
dared to be eloquent in debate, who glo- 
ried to declare himself an idealist. And 
to that youth, his head packed full of 
ornamental, intellectual bric-a-brac, as 
well as to the more experienced man 
who had begun to replace the youth, 
Hester had seemed adorable. 

Theirs was a poetical courtship. Hes- 
ter, who had been educated by an un- 
worldly aunt, and who had completed 
her education by a course in one of the 
American women’s colleges, guaranteed 
to confirm in any but the most lowly- 
minded pupil a belief in her own infalli- 
bility, loved Browning. This was partly 
due to her aunt, and partly to her col- 
lege. 

Miss Jane, who had many theories 
in regard to the training of young girls, 
had held from the beginning that any 
day which did not see noble poetry com- 
mitted to memory was a day lost, had 
trained Hester on Owen Meredith and 
Mrs. Browning. But Aunt Jane liked 
to be thought progressive, and when the 
Browning rage had reached her old- 
fashioned circle—some years after more 
distinctly intellectual circles had suc- 
cumbed to it—she dutifully undertook 
to read him, and mendaciously asserted 
that she understood him. 

Hester, on the other hand, did under- 
stand him; and a mind surfeited with 
Owen Meredith found itself happy in 
the wholesome rigor of the more mod- 
ern master’s verse. One of her quarrels 
—unexpressed, of course, for Miss 
Jane and Hester both had a well-bred 
horror of such vulgarities as angry 
speech—with the young men of her ac- 
quaintance was that none of them cared 
for Browning. So that when Gerald 
crossed her path, with his intimate, 
sympathetic knowledge, his voice ad- 
mirably adapted to quotation, and his 
invincible admiration for herself, the 
conclusion was inevitable. 


“There’s a woman like a dewdrop, 
She’s so purer than the purest,” 


Gerald had said to her on the wonder- 
ful evening when the predestined end to 
his wooing had arrived, And his voice 


had been low and broken with feeling. 
Always, as long as she lived, Hester 
would remember that evening, high on 
a hill outside of Rome. She was un- 
speakably, unbelievably happy. A man 
who seemed to her as high, as fine as the 
heroes of her favorite romances had 
fallen in love with her; that he had 
wooed her with the tact of a citizen of 
the world, as well as with the ardor and 
impetuosity of a troubadour, following 
her from place to place in Italy, com- 
pleting her pleasure in all her wonder- 
ful experiences, was a marvel for which 
she told herself she would be grateful 
to Heaven every day that she lived. 

Suppose that, by one of the myriad 
disastrous chances lying in wait for the 
young, he had not come abroad that 
summer! Suppose that he had not hap- 
pened to see her in the inn garden that 
day when his bag was already packed, 
his seat already engaged in the diligence 
for the next town, and he had gone on! 
Suppose she had not been wearing her 
pale-green muslin that day—he declared 
that it was the cool color of the frock 
which had first caught his eye! By how 
slight a margin had she won happiness! 

She felt sure, in the swelling rapture 
of her heart, that, had he not come, she 
must have gone unwed all her days. 
They had been born for each other; and 
Rome had been built but to make the 
radiant setting for the most wonderful 
proposal that all the ages had ever 
heard. It was in some such way that 
she thought of their betrothal. 

Gerald’s view of it had been almost as 
ecstatic. As for Aunt Jane, that roman- 
tic old soul went about in a perfect de- 
lirium of delight, tears of happiness 
brimming from her eyes at the slightest 
encouragement, smiles trembling on her 
gentle old lips. 

Aunt Jane had succeeded in passing 
through the world as blissfully ignorant 
of its realities as a baby taking the air 
in a perambulator under a pink cover- 
lid. In her philosophy, every Jack must 
have his Jill—or, rather, every Edwin 
his Angelina, for Aunt Jane decried vul- 
gar acquaintances even in nursery 
rhyme—and the only things that kept 
them from each other were the stony- 
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heartedness of Angelina’s parents or 
Edwin’s heroic death. 

In Aunt Jane’s philosophy, too, all 
women were gifted with an intuitive 
wisdom transcending any  hard-wor 
knowledge which men may have ac- 
quired ; and the only differences among 
women—except in the case of ladies of 
the Borgia family or the dreadful crea- 
tures of whom one sometimes read in 
the newspapers—was a difference in de- 
gree in goodness. All were good and 
supernally intelligent in matters of vir- 
tue of every kind. 

Hester, who thought herself quite 
modern compared to Aunt Jane, because 
she had taken courses in political econ- 
omy and knew who Adam Smith was, 
really held that good lady's philosophy 
in a somewhat modified form. 

They had all come home from Italy 
on the same boat, and each one was 
honestly convinced that never had there 
been such a voyage before. Each day 
found Gerald more in love with his 
beautiful Hester, more devoutly grate- 
ful to Heaven for having saved her for 
him and him for her. Gerald was not 
unconscious of the fact that he had 
once or twice been on the point of mis- 
taking tinsel for this thrice-refined gold. 
It was the intervention of a special 
providence that had kept him from be- 
ing at that very moment indissolubly 
bound to another—a perfectly nice girl, 
of course; but not to be thought of in 
the same day with Hester. 

Suppose that that calamity had be- 
fallen him! He was humble withal. He 
knew that he was unworthy of this rare 
creature, with her high, unswerving 
ideals, her exquisite tastes, her untar- 
nished, untarnishable spirit. 

And so they were married, and after 
a honeymoon in the Maine woods, 
where Hester tried quite manfully to be 
that perfect type of companion which 
does not mind briers or snakes, which 
is not terrified by the long-drawn cry of 
a lynx, and which really has an appetite 
for bacon and soda biscuits, they re- 
turned to the city. Then, having fin- 
ished the hors d’ceuvre of the feast, they 
proceeded to the prosaic fish, and meat, 
and vegetables of existence. And Aunt 
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Jane, seeing her work in the world com- 
pleted, and calling it very good in her 
gentle old mind, died, and gave them a 
tender memory and the bond of a grief 
shared together. 

The business in which Gerald was en- 
gaged was the sufficiently prosaic one of 
making a small part of the machinery 
used in pumps. It was still one of the 
miracles of modern times to Hester that 
a man whose occupation was so narrow- 
ing, so unideal as this, should, neverthe- 
less, be able to read ‘‘So I shall see her 
in just three days,” with such exquisite 
feeling, and should be able to speak of 
Botticelli’s Madonnas in a fashion to 
command respect for his knowledge of 
early Italian art. 

She sometimes regretted the little 
valve which was the source of the etch- 
ings on her neutral-tinted walls, and of 
the pieces of Venetian glass in her cab- 
inets, and she wished that Gerald might 
have had a profession affording greater 
scope to his fancy. But she tried to be 
just; she told herself quite sternly that 
this was the day of the practical genius, 
and that the chief glory of America was 
its men of affairs, its mechanical gen- 
iuses. There was, she admitted—espe- 
cially in conversation; at heart she was 
unconvinced of it—true poetry in busi- 
ness. And it was the field which gave 
a man the widest and most natural out- 
let for his humanitarian interests. 

She resolved to talk quite seriously to 
Gerald in regard to profit sharing; of 
course, his dear father was old-fash- 
ioned, and would not hear of such a 
thing during his lifetime ; but when Ger- 
ald was in reality the head of the con- 
cern, he must certainly redeem the plain, 
unadorned work which he did in the 
world with a little new trimming of the 
latest philanthropic, industrial order. 
And meantime she must, of course, 
learn all about the making of that par- 
ticular valve. She must be thoroughly 
conversant with her husband's business. 
How else could there be perfect com- 
panionship, perfect comradeship, be- 
tween them? 

Gerald was flattered and delighted 
when his wife announced ‘her intention 
of learning all about his business. He 
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They spent their honeymoon in the Maine woods. 


brought her down to the main office, 
from which salesmen were sent forth 
to persuade pump dealers throughout 
the country to buy the Lindsay valves 
rather than any others; and he was a 
little disappointed at the effect of her 
visit. 

He could not admit to himself that 
there was any subject beyond the intel- 


lectual grasp of his Hester. Yet it was’ 


undeniable that she had seemed—had 
seemed—in the case of any other woman 
he would have called it stupid—on the 
subject of hydraulic pressure. 

She was, moreover, rather frigid to 
his best salesman, who happened to be 
in the office, with his feet elevated upon 


—$— 


a desk and his face adorned 
by a large cigar, worn at an 
angle of forty degrees with 
the corner of his mouth. Of 
course, it was not a drawing- 
room attitude; but Dodson 
had changed it with lightning- 
like speed when he had discov- 
ered the lovely vision behind 
Gerald. 

The Lindsay valves were 
actually produced across the 
river in a large factory con- 
nected with two great rail- 
roads by switches. Despite 
the somewhat unsuccessful 
outcome of her visit to the 
office in the city, Hester an- 
nounced her determination to 
visit the works themselves. 
She was very charming about 
it; and Gerald’s momentary 
misgivings were quickly con- 
verted into admiration. 

“I’m awfully stupid about 
mechanical devices,’ con - 
fessed Hester, in a way that 
made her husband consider 
mechanical stupidity a desir- 
able and becoming womanly 
trait; “but it’s because of lack 
of training, I think, not be- 
cause of native dullness.” 

“Hardly!” laughed Gerald. 
“Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier in this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can 

learn,” 





quoted Hester, smiling. 

Perhaps in her heart she thought it 
a greater mental achievement to remem- 
ber Shakespeare than to understand 
valve making and selling. And at the 
moment Gerald entirely agreed with 
her. 

The visit to the works was not more 
successful than that to the office. To 
be sure, she did not object to any of the 
workmen as bad mannered, and far 
from snubbing any of them, she greeted 
them all with distinguished considera- 
tion. But valve making was still a mys- 
tery to her. She was rather pensive 
all the evening over her inability to un- 
derstand it. She thought of taking a 
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course “in physics or something” to aid 
her toward a comprehension of it. 

Later, she decided that the really im- 
portant part of any industrial enterprise 
was the inter-relation between capital 
and labor, and it was to this view of 
her husband's affairs that she directed 
her energies. 

If it occasionally bored Gerald to 


talk glittering industrial generalities. 


with a woman who had demonstrated 
that she either could not or would not 
grasp the dull particulars of his trade, 
he rebuked himself for his masculine 
lack of a delicately balanced conscience. 
And, after all, it very seldom bored him 
to talk with Hester, even on those top- 
ics of which she was ignorant and in 
which he lacked interest. It seemed to 
him one of her most admirable traits 
that she should be willing to try to en- 
ter into his work so completely. He 
contrasted her with other young wives 
—girls whose interest in their husband's 
occupation was bounded by the size of 
the household checks it afforded. 

Still, as his father retired more and 
more from the management of the com- 
pany, and as more and more of its man- 
agement devolved upon him, he became 
absorbed in it to an extent which he 
scarcely realized himself. He forgot, 
in his actual zeal to make his valve com- 
pany the most successful one in the 
country, many of the theories which he 
had been wont to spout at the debating 
club, and which still formed the basis 
of Hester’s industrial platform. 

One day his father hobbled into the 
office at a time when he was not ex- 
pected. Gerald sprang from his chair, 
commented on the old man’s unwisdom 
in being out of doors on such a day, and 
wanted to know what had brought him 
downtown. The elder Lindsay’s shrewd 
eyes twinkled among their wrinkles. 

“Tt would be curious if I could recog- 
nize an opportunity from my room 
quicker than you from this fine office 
lookout,” he said. ‘But I am inclined 
to think that’s about the size of it, Ger- 
ald, my boy. I’ve been thinking over 


what you told me about Hardenburgh’s 
proposition. Do you know what it 
would mean if we accepted it?” 





Gerald shook his head. 

“T didn’t see anything below the sur- 
face,’. he answered. “Is there some- 
thing?” 

“Well, not exactly as the matter 
stands now. But as it may be meant 
to stand. We can put the Ellsworths 
out of business. And they are our only 
competitors in the territory east of Chi- 
cago. I’ve wanted Ellsworth to sell out 
a dozen times. He’s a stiff-necked beg- 
gar, and I could never make him see 
it. Well, I think he’ll be sorry for it. 
If we agree to Hardenburgh’s proposi- 
tion, we can force him to refuse to sell 
material to Ellsworth. Tit for tat. We 
are not going to give him such a monop- 
oly as he asks unless he gives us a cor- 
responding one. A month or two—just 
a little month or two—of trying to get 
on without Hardenburgh will show 
Ellsworth the wisdom of coming in with 
us.” 

“Coming in with us?”  Gerald’s 
voice expressed his surprise. “I didn’t 
know you wanted him to come in.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean come in in any 
codperating way. I meant for him to 
sell out. You could give him a good 
territory to travel in, couldn’t you? I’d 
like well enough to have him managing 
the Southern end.” 

“Why are you so keen to have him 
out of the way?” asked Gerald. “After 
all, he doesn’t cut into our profits much, 
I think.” 

“Tt isn’t that so much as that he has 
some patents we need. Haven't I ever 
told you all this before?” 

“No; you have a great gift for keep- 
ing your own counsel, even with your 
junior partner. Shall I ask Harden- 
burgh to meet us both some time to- 
morrow ?” 

The old man nodded. 

“How’s Hester?” he asked abruptly. 

“She’s as well as can be, and love- 
lier than ever. Why don’t you come up 
and dine with us to-night and see her? 
You haven’t had a spin in the new car 
yet, either.” 

“How much did you pay for it?” 
asked the old man. “Four thousand? 
Too much for a business hack of that 
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sort. Have you still got the same chauf- 
feur?” 

“Alfred? Yes—I don’t suppose we'll 
change him as long as he will stay with 
us. He’s such a safe fellow that I 
don’t feel worried about Hester when 
she goes out with him. Well, how about 
to-night? Will you come?” 

“T will if Hessie will give me a bowl 
of milk and some whole wheat bread. 
If she tries to poison me by making me 
wade through one of those long din- 
ners, such as I had at your house last 
time, I'll never come again.” 

“You may have bread and water, if 
you want to,” replied his son, laughing. 

“All right, I'll come.” 

He hobbled off again, and Gerald 
thought no more of the evening. After 
his first momentary pleasure in the ex- 
pectation of dragging the old man out 
of his lonely house had passed, he for- 
got even that his father was coming. 

Despite a conscientious effort to love 
Gerald’s father whole-heartedly, Hester 
had never succeeded in acquiring a real- 
ly warm regard for him. To her, it was 
one of the mysteries that upon so com- 
monplace a father had been bestowed 
so wonderful a son. She was sure that 
they were a thousand miles apart in all 
their views. The old man knew noth- 
ing, cared nothing, for any of the arts. 
Music left him perfectly cold, unless it 
succeeded in putting him to sleep. He 
unblushingly stated that the litho- 
graphed copy of Washington crossing 
the Delaware, with which the Lindsay 
valve people had once adorned the top 
of an advertising calendar, seemed to 
him as fine a work of art as any old 
master he had ever been dragged to see. 
And, as for newfangled notions con- 
cerning the proper treatment of em- 
ployees, of competitors, or of custom- 
ers, he had no use for them. 

“Work your employees—that’s what 
you've got them for. Don’t pay them 
any more than you’ve got to, or you'll 
be working for somebody yourself some 
fine day. Don’t give your competitors 


any quarter—business ain’t a fancy- 
dress minuet, with everybody bowing, 
and smiling, and mincing through to 
As for your customers, 


slow music. 


give them good goods, and charge them 
all that the trade will bear. That’s the 
way I made the Lindsay Valve Com- 
pany—that’s the way to make any com- 
pany a success.” 

Naturally, Hester was shocked at 
these crude views. She marveled more 
than ever at Gerald’s broad-mindedness, 
his ability to perceive both sides of the 
industrial question. She was glad—pro- 
foundly, earnestly glad—that she had 
dawned upon his horizon before too 
much intercourse with his father had 
hopelessly corrupted his views. 

sut that night at dinner she was more 
lenient, more affectionate, in her mental 
attitude toward the old man. She had 
come to the place in which the idea of 
parenthood was a sacred thing. The 
thought of long years before her, of a 
long line of young faces, perhaps, 
turned to her and to Gerald, softened 
her toward all who had been fathers 
and mothers. 

So she condescended—but so deli- 
cately, so gracefully, that none of them, 
not even she herself, knew it for conde- 
scension—to the old man. She gave 
him the simple viands he had demanded ; 
she tried to tell him the bits of gossip 
which she thought would interest him. 
In that she did not succeed very well, 
for Hester had neither the ear to hear 
nor the tongue to repeat gossip. But, 
though she failed in this little particu- 
lar, she succeeded in charming the old 
man to a point of ease which he had 
never before reached in her presence. 

When dinner was over and he trotted 
into the drawing-room, he felt suffi- 
ciently at home to begin to talk busi- 
ness again with his son. 

Hester’s piano was in her drawing- 
room. She had insisted, perhaps with 
a little self-conscious virtue, that her 
home should have no stiff, unlived-in 
rooms. Back of this apartment, with 
its hangings and upholsteries of dull 
blue, was the library, warm in browns 
and reds. Across the hall was the only 
room which she regarded as formal in 
the whole house—a little reception room 
in which an unannounced caller might 
wait his summons to one of the more 
intimate chambers. 
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She sat at the piano, softly playing some strains from Bach, while her husband and his 
father talied together. 


To-night she sat at the piano, softly 
playing some strains from Bach, while 
her husband and his father talked to- 
gether. Her spirit was wrapped in 
content. She liked the beauty of her 
home, and she took some credit to her- 
self for it. She liked the beauty of her 
relationships. She pitied those women 
who were not in complete communion 
with their husbands. She thought with 
tender regrets of Aunt Jane, with ten- 
der, humble hope of the future. 

And almost as rapturously as she had 
thought of him three years before when, 
from the hill outside of Rome they had 
looked upon the eternal city bathed in 
the golden light of the late afternoon, 
and had plighted their troth, she 


thought to-night of her husband. Some 
poor women had the terrible misfortune 
to love unworthy men. Some dull 
women had the misfortune not to know 
what was worthy and what was un- 
worthy. How doubly blessed was she 
to’ know what constituted intellectual 
fineness, moral grandeur, and to find 
those qualities in her lover, her hus- 
band! 

“It'll bring Ellsworth to time, you'll 
see that fast enough,” she heard her 
father-in-law declaring as her fingers 
slowly released the keys from a long- 
drawn finale. 

The words were inharmonious with 
the room, with her mood. She tried not 
to resent them, not to feel too keenly 
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their discordance. Then she heard Ger- 
ald laugh. 

“It will have taken you a long time 
to get hold of those patents if this suc- 
ceeds,” he said. ‘I suppose Ellsworth 
has never made any real use of them?” 

“Never had enough capital to,” an- 
swered the old man. “That's why he’s 
been so keen to hang on to the busi- 
ness. He’s always thought that, if he 
could scrape together enough to start 
using them, he’d be in a fair way to 
revolutionize the valve business. Likely 


enough he’s right. But we don’t want’ 


it revolutionized. This ‘lessened cost 
of production’ is all very fine, but when 
it means the practical destruction of an 
expensive plant, the game seems hardly 
worth the candle—to the man with the 
plant, anyway.” 

Hester listened to the conversation 
without ears for its details, but with a 
pained acuteness in regard to its ethical 
meaming. Of course, she had never 
expected anything better from her fa- 
ther-in-law; but her husband—was it 
possible that this was he, this man who 
indifferently talked of destroying a com- 
petitor’s business, who blandly admitted 
that he was willing—nay, anxious—to 
keep inoperative patents which would 
mean an ultimate saving to the com- 
munity ? 

Hester had been bred in a school 
which regarded these things as the 
women of another generation or an- 
other point of view might have regarded 
theft, assassination, licentiousness. She 
was literally dumfounded with horror 
at the sudden revelation of her hus- 
band’s business conscience. 

Had she possessed experience, she 
might have had also its twin sister, hu- 
mility. Had she possessed humor, she 
might have had also tact. Had she pos- 
sessed age, she might at least have had 
the great, good gift of silence. But she 
was young, and she was as inexperi- 
enced as youth and Aunt Jane could 
make her. She had the arrogance of 
her tender years. 

She attacked Gerald—Gerald who 
could read noble poetry so convincingly ; 
Gerald who could declaim so sympathet- 
ically, so broad-mindedly against the 





treatment of Russian exiles and the 
hardships of Lancashire cotton weavers 
—as though she had found him rifling 
pockets in a street car. 

Gerald was first stunned, and then 
angry. The most affectionate husband 
has a self-esteem which resents its first 
encounter with wifely criticism. They 
quarreled bitterly. Hester, who hated 
wordy warfare as she would hate to 
eat with her knife, felt degraded. She 
was, however, sustained by the thought 
that she must endure even the degrada- 
tion of a family row for the sake of 
setting Gerald right. For the first time 
since their marriage they separated 
coldly that night. 

Gerald, for his part, was surprised 
to discover in himself the possibility of 
such anger as he felt against Hester. 
Why, the girl had shown herself inca- 
pable of understanding the simplest 
details of his business; how dared she, 
then, presume to pass upon it in its 
entirety? How insulting her attitude! 
If he had been a felon in stripes, she 
could have scarcely shown him more 
outraged contempt! 

An hour or two passed in thoughts 
of this sort. 

Then, as he lay wide awake, wounded 
and indignant, the moon climbed above 
the steeple of the church opposite and 
shone full into his room. It brought 
back a thousand tender recollections. 
He melted toward Hester. He re- 
minded himself of the great trial of 
nerves and strength that she was facing 
—no wonder the poor girl had been un- 
controlled in her language! He could 
not bear that the night should pass in 
this estrangement. He would go softly 
to her room, and if she slept he would 
not disturb her; but if she were awake, 
he would make it up with her. Poor, 
lonely, sweet little girl, she was prob- 
ably sobbing her heart out now! He 
went softly to her door—it was closed 
for the first time. He turned the knob 
gently; he would not disturb her pos- 
sible slumbers by a rap. As the door 
opened, he saw that her room was still 
bright. He looked in. Hester was sit- 
ting up in bed, and the lamp on her bed- 
side stand was lighted. She was read- 
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ing. Poor child; she, too, had not been 
able to sleep! 

He went toward her with some cry 
of affection and longing; and her beau- 
tiful, stern face softened for a moment 
at sight of him. She dropped her book 
—afterward he discovered it was a 
labor novel by one of the new humani- 
tarian writers—and stretched out her 
arms toward him. 

“Darling, I was a brute,” he declared, 
in the familiar, fervent, masculine 
phrase. ‘Please forgive me.” 

“Ah, I knew that you could never 
really do a thing like that—like crowd- 
ing that poor man out of business!” 
cried Hester. 

It was like a deluge of cold water 
upon the ardor of his desire to be rec- 
onciled with her. He withdrew from 
her embrace. 

To trace the story of their estrange- 
ment from that night would be to repeat 
the same episode in varying forms. 
Constantly Gerald melted toward her, 
and constantly he failed to understand 
that she declined any reconciliation ex- 
cept one based upon his surrender of 
his business conscience to her keeping. 

The momentary perception of the 
fact which he had from time to time 
irritated—even infuriated—him. His 
irritation was not the less because his 
heart acknowledged a certain idealistic 
righteousness in Hester’s theories. Of 
course, business could not be done as 
she would have it done; the wheels of 
mills and of locomotives would cease to 
revolve, the accumulated wealth of cen- 
turies would be destroyed—so he told 
himself. P 

At best, she was an ignorant dreamer ; 
but something in him, not yet calloused 
by the conditions on which he held his 
industrial power, sometimes throbbed 
in sympathy with her. He would have 
been willing to make concessions to her 
impossible, Utopian desires. 

But Hester scorned concessions as 
palterings with the devil. A wife, zeal- 





ously bent upon saving her husband 
from a drunkard’s doom, would as soon 
consent to his daily nip of brandy as she 
to anything less than Gerald’s complete 
surrender to her views. 


She was ut- 
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terly miserable; but she was sustained 
by the thought of her own rightness. 

Gerald was as miserable as she, or 
nearly so. He had not quite the femi- 
nine capacity for misery; what sus- 
tained him was obstinacy and common 
sense. Though stalwart supports, these 
are not so self-satisfactory to the per- 
son leaning upon them as the sense of 
righteousness. ; 

It was into a divided household that 
the little Marjory was born. Gerald, 
relying upon ancient traditions, ex- 
pected that the ice which had congealed 
about Hester’s heart would melt when 
she first beheld her baby, and that life 
would reéstablish itself on the old, 
happy basis of mutual adoration. And 
Hester had hoped, though not confident- 
ly, that parenthood would refine and 
sharpen Gerald’s conscience. When 
each was disappointed, each resentfully 
thought the other abnormally cold, ab- 
normally hard. 

The little, sunshiny girl, who should 
have been a bond between them, was 
really a barrier. For, by some freak, 
from the first she showed an extrava- 
gant, gay fondness for her father. 
Placidly affectionate toward her mother, 
she flashed into something ecstatically 
and brilliantly loving when she beheld 
Gerald. It almost broke Hester’s heart 
with jealousy, although she by no means 
admitted that so base an emotion had 
any place among her feelings. 

During the three years that Marjory 
lived, the Lindsay Valve Company, 
from being a very prosperous concern, 
became an exceedingly important one. 
Luxury on a scale of which she had 
not dreamed at the time of her marriage 
might have been Hester’s; but, in so far 
as she could, she declined luxury 
founded upon profits won in ways dis- 
tasteful to her. Gerald could have 
loaded her with jewels, but she went 
so severely unadorned that the other 
women in her circle regarded her as 
very affected. 

She was obliged to move into a larger 
house in a more fashionable neighbor- 
hood; and not even her principles and 
her unhappiness could prevent her from 
taking a sort of joy in choosing every- 
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thing needed to make it beautiful with- 
out a thought of economy. But, as a 
sort of sop to her conscience, she made 
her own room as bare as a nun’s cell. 

Gerald understood all that was im- 
plied. in her refusal to adorn the walls 
and windows of her rooms with rare 
hangings. But then, he told himself, 
every look, every word, every act, of his 
wife was designed to tell him how she 
despised him and all that he offered her. 
If it had not been for Marjory, with 
her dancing curls, her dancing eyes, and 
her little feet, that were beginning to 
dance, he would almost have wanted a 
separation from the girl he had married 
with such rapturous certainty of happi- 
ness so short a time before. 

No such thought ever occurred to 
Hester. Separations, divorces, were to 
her mind as blatantly vulgar as the tene- 
ment-house fisticuffs of which she some- 
times read in the papers. She thought 
of herself always as living the same ex- 
quisitely appointed, emotionally barren, 
life that she was living now—always 
being the perfect and dignified hostess 
for her husband, always being the de- 
voted mother for her child, always the 
woman wounded in the most sacred re- 
cess of her soul. 

At first she had clung to the hope 
that Gerald must repent, reform, must 
make himself over in the mold that she 
desired. Now she had scarcely such a 
hope; she was beginning to see that men 
seldom grew more idealistic as they 
grew older. 

The one thing to which she did not 
look forward was the thing that befell. 
When Marjory was three years old, she 
sickened suddenly, and died—died in 
her father’s arms. It was toward him 
that her last gaze had been directed, to- 
ward him that her tiny little hands had 
fluttered at the end. 

Gerald himself would have given 
worlds had it not been so. Grief for his 
daughter gave him some sudden under- 
standing of all tuat his wife must feel. 
His heart, still young, still impulsive, 
turned to her with a great, bursting 
throb of pity. 

But if she had shut him out from her 
before, she excluded him doubly now. 


When he tried, in an aching, grief- 
stricken way, to make her out, he was 
hopelessly puzzled. Here she was, a 
woman divinely tender toward every 


- one in the world but him, divinely for- 


giving to all faults but his—here she 
was, his radiant sweetheart of old days, 
his perfect bride, the mother of his dear 
little girl, adamant to him! He could 
not understand it—he was unjustly used 
by fate as well as by Hester. 

The memorials for Marjory with 
which he tried to assuage his own grief 
and loneliness, with which he tried, 
after the pitiful fashion of sorrowing 
men, to confer a little immortality upon 
that which had been so ephemeral, in- 
terested Hester very slightly. She ac- 
quiesced apathetically in his choice of 
a design and an artist for the stained- 
glass window in the church where Mar- 
jory had been christened ; she acquiesced 
half cynically in the memorial scholar- 
ship he bestowed upon the college where 
Marjory should have gone. Why did 
he help the cause of women’s education, 
she seemed to ask; he, who disdained 
and ignored the results of that educa- 
tion? But she took no active interest 
in anything he planned. She was deep- 
ly, dangerously sunk in grief and hope- 
lessness. 

Hester had not been a rich girl. Aunt 
Jane’s comfortable annuity had been 
enough for their modest, ladylike wants 
before her marriage. She had nothing 
of her own except some stony acres and 
a dilapidated cottage among the Con- 
necticut hills, a legacy from Aunt Jane’s 
brother. 

She had never visited the place since 
she was married; but in the days after 
Marjory’s death there grew upon her 
an intense desire to escape her husband's 
houses and all the appurtenances of his 
prosperity. Almost the first living de- 
sire that broke through the terrible 
apathy of her grief was the desire to 
make for herself a memorial for Mar- 
jory—something unconnected with Ger- 
ald’s wealth, untainted by it. 

And the thought of the farm = oc- 
curred to her. She could go there, she 
told herself, with an increasing desire 
to escape from the elaborate shelters 
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She interviewed the neighboring farmers about her garden soil. 


provided by Gerald's business, and could 
at least be alone with her sorrow. 

And Gerald, when she told him her 
desire, did not oppose it. He felt him- 
self too irrevocably shut out from her 
life to retain even the right of sugges- 
tion. He only looked, with eyes sad, 
pitiful, and angry, into her cold ones, 
and let her go. 

The house was barely habitable; the 
roads, moist with the spring thaws, 
were scarcely passable. These were 
trivial drawbacks to Hester. She had a 
sense of freedom, unknown to her now 
for many days. Her maid, a young 
woman of reserve, made her fairly com- 
fortable in the old barn of a place. And 
there, more dead than alive, as far as 
her heart and her spirit were concerned, 
she watched the spring come on. 

It was when the gnarled, old lilac 
bushes, as tall as trees, began to swell 
with the promise of purple bloom that 
the idea first came to her. She would 
make a memorial to Marjory—a living 
memorial. She would make a flower 
garden, a place of dancing blossoms and 
of sweet odors, a rendezvous of birds, 


and bees, and butterflies, a glad blaze of 
colors more glorious than those of all 
the stained-glass windows of the world. 
And she would make it herself, with her 
own labor and her own means. 

About it there should be no sugges- 
tion of the crushed hopes and ambitions 
of defeated men, as there must always 
be about the memorials with which Ger- 
ald sought to perpetuate the name of the 
little child. This garden of hers should 
be of unalloyed purity and gladness, a 
fitting reminder of her happy-hearted, 
unspoiled daughter. 

When she wrote to Gerald and told 
him of her desire to spend the spring 
and summer at Clover Hill, he did not 
oppose it. If that desire meant that she 
was preparing the way for a separation, 
he told himself, so let it be. He would 
not thwart her in any wish. Of course, 
unless she forbade it, he would run up 
and see her from time to time. 

And then he thought of the golden 
afternoon on the hill outside of Rome, 
and of all the daily rapture of compan- 
ionship he had supposed that afternoon 
foretold, and he leaned his head upon 
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his hands. He did not weep—he was 
not the weeping sort; and life had 
stricken him with sorrow too deep for 
tears. But it seemed to him that with 
that recollection and the realization of 
the difference between then and now, 
he accepted failure in all that part of 
life where every man most counts upon 
success. 

Hester, whose experience of garden- 
ing had up to this time been about as 
practical as her experience of life, 
learned many things in.the next month. 
The roses and the lilies, the larkspur 
bluer than northern seas, the tall, gor- 
geous hollyhocks, the stately irises, and 
the lovely phlox, which she desired to 
see blooming in her garden for Mar- 
jory, she discovered that she might not 
have this year. Of course, the village 
nurseryman intimated, Mrs. Lindsay 
was wealthy. If Mrs. Lindsay desired 
it, relays of blooming plants could be 
sent out to the farm from week to week, 
from month to month, throughout the 
summer ; and the garden look as though 
it had been established for years. 

Mrs. Lindsay shook her head impa- 
tiently. She wanted a garden which 
should be a growth, not one which 
should be a manufacture, a show. The 
nurseryman was, on the whole, relieved, 
having even a greater regard for the 
delicacies and subtleties of his art than 
for money. 

So Hester began with her garden 
where all gardens must begin—in imag- 
ination; and then followed the dull labor 
of clearing out stones and weeds from 
her garden plot. In fancy she could 
see the bare half acre sweet and fair 
with bloom; sometimes she saw a little, 
golden-haired child flying from one im- 
agined blossom to another, and her heart 
almost broke. 

But there was no longer the apathy, 
the utter deadness, that had crushed her 
after Marjory’s death. She was up and 
out in the early morning now—she 
wanted the garden to be the very work 
of her own hands as far as that was 
possible. Every stone that was loosed, 


every weed that was uprooted, she at 
least oversaw. 
And she, who had been of a fine-lady, 


daintiness, hating the marks of toil, 
superciliously sniffing air that hinted 
unsavoriness—she now walked about 
contentedly with mud upon her boots; 
and she interviewed the neighboring 
farmers about the purchase of manure 
for enriching her garden soil, and she 
broke her finger nails without compunc- 
tion. 

She set out annuals to give her pleas- 
ure for this season, to make her be- 
lieve in the reality of what she had un- 
dertaken—pansies and sweet peas, corn 
flowers and poppies, marigolds, and as- 
ters, and mignonette. Next year and 
the long years following she would have 
her perennials ; those hardy children of 
beauty that would last from season to 
season, delighting the eyes of all who 
saw them, enriching their hearts with 
thoughts of gladness and of peace. But 
meantime, also, there should be beauty 
and fragrance. 

When Gerald came to spend his first 
Sunday with her, they talked as they 
had not talked for years. Hester was 
too full of her practical problems to 
keep silent in regard to them; and he, 
touched by the interest she took in what 
seemed to him a slight thing, responded 
as sympathetically as he could. He 
delved into a store of old memories, an 
brought forth bits of garden lore which 
he had absorbed in the days when his 
mother had had a garden. He was 
charmed with the plan of the permanent 
garden which she showed him upon 
paper. 

“Why didn’t you let me have Hobson 
or some of their landscape men do it 
for you?” he asked. 

Her face, which had been softer and 
brighter than he had seen it for a long 
time, clouded. 

“I—I wanted to do it myself,” she an- 
swered, and he’ said no more about hir- 
ing landscape architects. He recognized 
an old note of obstinacy, of antagonism 
in her voice. Besides, as he told her, 
her own plan seemed lovely and com- 
plete enough. 

“And what is this?” he asked, point- 
ing to a patch a yard or two square 
whose brown surface showed a dozen 
tiny ridges, but no sprouting green. 
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“That is where I started my seed bed 
for perennials,” she told him. 

And she went on to describe the care- 
ful preparation of the earth, the sowing 
of the seeds, the two or three trans- 
plantings that would be before the plants 
took their place in the permanent gar- 
den. 

“It’s a slow process,” he said. 
you sure you have patience for it” 

She nodded. More sensitive than she 
had been before, she felt that a rebuke 
might be hidden in the question. But he 
did not go on, 

After he had returned to the city, she 
mused a good deal about his visit. He 
had looked old—ten years older than the 
boy who had quoted “‘there’s a woman 
like a dewdrop” to her one shining af- 
ternoon only half so long ago. He 
looked sorrowful; he must be lonely 
back there in the big, beautiful house, 
where a child’s feet would never run 
again. It must be hideous for him when 
he came home at night. How Marjory 
had loved him! What an affinity of joy 
there had been between the two! 

She worked on and on in that most 
absorbing and recompensing of all la- 
bors, the making of her garden. She 
worked with evil-smelling chemicals, she 
grew able to face squirming, red earth- 
worms without disgust, she relentlessly 
snipped dozens of buds that one blossom 
might grow to greater perfection. She 
planted and transplanted with no hope 
of reward until after months should 
pass. And the dear, remembered pres- 
ence of her child kept her sweet com- 
pany in all her toil. 

The garden that was to be Marjory’s 
looked down a hill to a valley, and then 
up a line of hills to the blue horizon, 

Early one morning Hester was on her 
knees warring against an unpleasant 
green bug that had attacked her mi- 
gnonette. She rested from her labors, 
leaning backward on her feet. The 
morning, the air, the world, were very 
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beautiful despite green bugs and miry 
paths. What strange processes were 
necessary to bring about that blaze of 
color, that outpouring of sweetness, 
which seemed, when one saw them, to 
have been the spontaneous, joyous ebul- 
lition of nature! Out of what unlikely 
ingredients did beauty spring! 

Suddenly she fell into the analogy 
which garden makers cannot escape. 
The human heart was a garden. All 
sorts of ugliness were there, too; and in 
the midst of them one sowed a little 
seed, and waited patiently, faithfully 
for it to bloom in beauty. With care, 
with infinite tenderness, one gave the 
seed sunlight and water; with utmost 
delicacy one moved the crowding weeds 
from about it. 

Hester looked across the valley to the 
green hills with a sudden, startled gaze, 
as though they had roared some accusa- 
tion at her. And by and by she arose 
and went into the house, leaving the 
green bugs to feast unmolested on the 
tender stalks of mignonette. 


Not in one day does even a garden 
teach an ignorant woman wisdom and 
humility. Not in a day does sorrow 
teach a man gentleness and aspiration. 
But slowly, gradually both lessons are 
learned. 

It was autumn, and the garden was 
gay with marigolds, when Hester told 
Gerald why she had planned it, why she 
had worked in it. She could bear once 
more to speak to him her holiest 
thoughts. And he understood all that 
she said, and all that she left unsaid. 

His hand sought hers among the flow- 
ers. And the bright, wraithlike figure 
of the little child that had companioned 
her all the summer among her flowers 
seemed now to Hester to point to other 
figures of children, the phantoms of 
things yet to be—dear and happy, but 
not loved with quite such poignancy of 
love as the little child that died. 
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EVERAL summers ago I went to 
the seashore for my vacation, The 
place at which I stopped was a 

pretense ; its very name was a pretense, 
and most of the people there were pre- 
tenses. The place was a summer board- 
ing house that pretended to be a hotel. 
It was called something-or-other-by- 
the-sea instead of something-or-other- 
a- couple - of-blocks-back-from-the-sea. 
Most of the guests exchanged pre- 
tended belief in each other’s preten- 
sions; the shoe salesman accepted the 
social leadership of the dentist’s wife 
“out home,” in return for which the 
dentist’s wife willingly assumed that 
the shoe salesman was really the brains 
of his employer's business. 

Strangely out of place in such sur- 
roundings were the old couple who sat 
by themselves in the dining room at the 
small table near the door. He, a tall, 
fine-headed old man, with long, snowy 
hair and beard, was blind. He was 
spared at least the sight of his sur- 
roundings. He seemed oblivious to 
everything except the gentle little old 
lady upon whom he depended for guid- 
ance. He seemed to live only for the 
sound of her strangely young voice, for 
the caressing touch of her withered lit- 
tle hand. She always spoke to him with 
a soft cheeriness, but at times there 
came into her faded old eyes a troubled 
expression, as though some great sor- 
row was turning over in its sleep. 

Their devotion to each other was 
beautiful. The little lady seemed to feel 
his slightest wish with a delicate femi- 
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nine intuition. She was forever attend- 
ing to his comfort in things so trivial 
that with another man her thoughtful- 
ness might have passed unnoticed. But 
he, in a tender smile or a sympathetic 
little pressure of the hand, managed to 
make known the loving gratitude that 
could not find expression through his 
sightless eyes. 

Amid all the sham of the place these 
two dear old people, I felt, were real. 
They, at least, were free from pretense. 

But were they? Once, by an open 
window, during a pause in my writing, 
I heard the old man’s deep, vibrant 
voice, out in their favorite corner of 
the piazza. 

“How warm and bright the sun 
feels,” he said, a little wistfully. “How 
beautiful it all is! The little white 


houses, snuggling against the bright- 


green hills; the lilies, the magnolias, 
with now and then a brilliant red bird 
flashing across the picture. And the 
tall, majestic royal palms—just few 
enough to be truly appreciated—silhou- 
etted against the sky. And out in front 
of us the blue, blue sea, as blue almost 
as your own wonderful eyes, dear.” 
Lilies? Palms? I gazed wondering- 
ly out through the window at the one 
scraggly bed of struggling geraniums, 
at the shabby, unkempt wooden houses 
that stood between us and the ocean. I 
glanced at the sky, and thought of the 
old lady’s tired, faded eyes. And then, 
for the first time, I realized that I had 
been listening to something that was 
not meant for me. I cleared my throat 
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to proclaim my presence. There was a 
slight fluttering, like that of a fright- 
ened bird. The old lady looked shyly 
in through the window. Seeing me, she 
nodded, and hastily withdrew. 

“Shall we go for a walk, dear?” she 
nervously suggested to the old man. [ 
heard her helping him out of his chair, 

‘Down by the mangrove swamps—to- 
day it will be magical,” he told her. 
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Saturdays, after supper, the dining- 
room floor of Pretension-by-the-sea 
was cleared for dancing. One of these 
evenings I saw my old couple seated 
near an open window where they could 
listen to the music. 

“And you are so fond of dancing, 
too,” the old man was urging. “It is 
not right that you should deprive your- 
self of all this pleasure and gayety be- 


“Madam,” I asked, bowing, “may I have the honor of this dance?” 


“The little spots of golden sunlight sift- 
ting down through the tangled branches 
and spiderlike roots, dancing fantasti- 
cally on the dark water. Let us go 
there, dear.” 

I saw them pass the window, she, 
womanlike, clinging fondly to the arm 
she guided. To the mangrove swamps? 
I puzzled. I strolled out onto the piazza 
and watched the old couple slowly make 
their way up the village street toward 
the open stretch of discouraged grass 
that local pretenders called “The Park.” 


cause of an old fellow like me. You 
will make me feel that I am a burden. 
Please, dear. Won't you? Just to 
please me?” he begged. 

The little old lady glanced anxiously 
toward me, and whispered some words 
of protest to her husband. 

“Nonsense,” he told her. “Do you 
think that I am no longer able to see 
you? Do you think I need eyes to 
know that you are the most graceful, 
the most beautiful, the - — What gown 
have you on, my dear?” Her embar- 
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rassment was pathetic. ‘Don’t tell me, 
though; I know. It is that wonderful 
golden yellow, with the topazes, and 
you are wearing it because you know it 
is my favorite. It is the color of your 
hair.” 

She was wearing the plain black dress 
she always wore, old and faded, like 


herself. And her 
hair was thin and 
gray. 


“You must not 
give up all your 
pleasures because 
you are foolish 
enough and sweet 
enough to be in 
love with a staid 
old fellow like my- 
self,’ he went on. 
“People will think 
that it is you who 
are blind, not I.” 

The piano and 
the violin inside 
had just started an 
old Strauss waltz. 
It gave me an in- 
spiration. I went 
over to the old 
couple. ‘Madam,” 
I asked, bowing, 
“may I have the 
honor of this 
dance?” She 
shrank a little 
closer to her hus- 
band. I turned to 
him. “With your 
permission, sir.” 
Shyly she glanced 
up at me. Some- 
thing made her un- 
derstand that I un- 
derstood. “ With 
pleasure, sir,” she 
told me, giving her shawl to her husband. 

I escorted her inside, and found a 
chair for her near the door. “You are 
making him very happy,” she confided 
simply. 

When the music had stopped and we 
had returned to the old gentleman, I no- 
ticed, as I was thanking her, that there 
were tears in her eyes. Tears do not 





She led him out to the jagged rocks where they had 
so often watched the sun sink down. 


come into men’s eyes; I merely felt a 
queer little catch in my throat. 

After that evening, feeling that I was 
attracted to them through interest, not 
curiosity, she gradually admitted me to 
their friendship. She craved sympathy ; 
she yearned for justification of some- 
thing that was troubling her. And just 
as it is easier for 
a young person to 
confess to an old 
one, so is it easier 
for an old person 
to confide in a 
young one. Little 
by little, sometimes 
when the old gen- 
tleman was dozing, 
sometimes when to 
humor him we had 
left him for “the 
dance,” this brave, 
tired-eyed little old 
woman _intrusted 
me with the whole 
tragic comedy of 
her life. 

Ages and ages 
ago, soon after 
their marriage, the 
young couple of 
their past visited 
Bermuda. They 
loved each other as 
no two people now- 
adays, except this 
same young couple 
grown old, could 
love each other. 
The stately palms, 
the red birds and 
the blue birds 
flashing in and out 
of the magnolias, 
the mysterious 
mangroves, the 
calm, blue sea, the unbelievable sunset 
skies—everything about them seemed to 
echo this wonderful love of theirs. 
They felt that all this was the setting 
that God had made for their romance. 
They would spend their lives here in a 
little white cottage on the side of a 
dreamland hill. 

Then came the trouble to his eyes. 
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He was kept in a dark- 
ened room. lor weeks 
they nourished a slen- 
der hope. Then that 
was taken from them. 
Llindness became a 
certainty. Could he go 
out into the golden day- 
light, he asked when 
they told him, for one 
farewell glimpse of the 
beautiful world? The 
doctor shook his head. 
That would hasten the 
inevitable. It would 
shorten the weeks into 
days. 

When they were 
alone he besought her 
to guide him to the 
window and open the 
blinds. If he were to 
lose his sight gradually 
like this, he argued, he 
would remember only 
darkness. He wanted 
one last vision of God's 
glorious world that he 
could treasure through 
all the dreary years to 
come. He wanted his 
lasting picture of her 
to be filled with the 
radiant youth and beauty that made her 
so dear to him. Did she wish him to 
think of her forever more as a subdued 
voice and gentle presence in a darkened 
room? Who would not gladly pay a 
few extra days of dimness to have the 
long, black future flooded with golden 
light and beauty ? 

With a vague feeling that she was 
doing something wicked, she finally 
yielded to his entreaties. And because 
she was doing it for love of him, she did 
far more than he had asked. She led 
him out through the rose-scented gar- 
den, past the mysterious mangroves, out 
to the jagged rocks where they had so 
often watched the sun sink down be- 
hind the hills across the bay. 

It almost seemed as though nature 
must have approved. Never, she 
thought, even in that land of gorgeous 
sunsets, had there been such a one as 
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He reverently raised her withered old hand to his lips. 


that one. lJLavenders, streaked with 
pale greens and fiery pinks—it was as 
though the sky was drenched with liquid 
opal. Long after the last tiny glint 
of burning gold had disappeared they 
sat close together, silently gazing at the 
dying afterglow. 

“Come,” he said gently, at last, reach- 
ing for her hand. “It is growing dark.” 
And next morning when he awakened, 
although the shutters were opened wide 
and the sunlight was pouring into the 
room, it was still dark. 

She brought him back to the States. 
His blindness made it necessary for her 
to struggle along as best she could on a 
very slender income. But she never let 
him know. While making over her 
well-worn last year’s dress she would 
be inventing wonderful new Parisian 
gowns and hats with which to bedeck 
herself in his imagination. To him the 
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modest little places they were able to 
afford in summer were always his be- 
loved Bermuda. At the Sunday band 
concerts Central Park became the bar- 
racks, peopled with daintily frocked 
women and scarlet-coated soldiers; and 
when “America” was played he always 
raised his hat out of respect to “God 
Save the Queen.” 

Then, as the years passed by, she 
gradually became aware of a strange 
transformation. He seemed to realize 
that he was growing older, but she, in 
their little world of blindness, remained 
always at the age he had seen her last. 
He would speak of his selfishness; it 
was not right that because of her mirac- 
ulous love for an old man like himself 
she should be deprived of the admira- 
tion and attention that are a beautiful 
young woman’s due. 

“I know it was wrong of me,” she 
told me, with that troubled look that I 
had noticed in her eyes before, “but 
somehow I could not bear to tell him. 
He has been so strong and patient 
through it all. He deserves all the love 
and devotion of the young bride he 
keeps pictured in his mind. It makes 
him so happy to have me as I was. Be- 


sides, we women are vain, you know,” 
she confessed, with a charming touch 
of confusion. “And I really do enjoy 
looking young and pretty for him. Do 
you think it was very wrong to deceive 
him so? It means so much to him. 
And yet——” 

Wrong? Deception? I tried to tell 
this sweet little old lady exactly what I 
did think. I told her how brave and 
noble she had been. I made her see 
that what she had given this fortunate 
old gentleman was far more real to 
him than anything could be to one who 
was blinded by eyesight. I know that 
she understood, for when she smiled at 
me she thanked me, with the happiness 
in her eyes. 

The last time I saw them was on 
the day before I left. They were sit- 
ting in their lonely corner of the piazza. 
The old man felt the damp chill in the 
air, and shuddered slightly. 

“The sky is overcast and gray,” he 
told her softly. “But your eyes are 
blue, dear, and the golden sunshine of 
your hair He reverently raised 
her withered old hand to his lips. “And 
you love me,” he murmured. “You 
love me. Ah, the wonder of it!” 











All Saints’ Day 


A MIPPLE high of mackerel sky, 
An under tint of roses dead, 


While up the garden, far and nigh, 
The gold of tangled flowers is spread. 

(The tenderest eve of all the year, 

And you not here, and you not here!) 


With blues and grays, November’s haze 
Dims the bright maple, while the smell 
Of wood smoke to the nostril strays, 
And to the ear a chanting bell. 
(What use, this gold of autumn, save 
To gild your grave, to gild your grave?) 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EwInNe. 


























DRIAN BOND had 
gone out to paint the 
sea, but, in his won- 

der at the strange desert 
land, which had unexpect- 
edly disclosed itself to him, 
he forgot completely his in- 
tention. Half an hour be- 
fore, he had left behind him 
the quaint New England 
fishing village, where  steep-roofed 
houses faced a blue and sparkling bay, 
nearly shut in by golden sand cliffs, and 
had plunged into the dunes, unknown to 
him until that surprising, mystical mo- 
ment, in which the world dropped away, 
the ocean disappeared, and, alone with 
the sand and the sky, he stood bound by 
the ineffable spell of the place. 

With his artist’s perception, the ap- 
parently illimitable expanse of rolling 
desert appealed to him, not as a scene 
of desolation, but as a thing alive, pul- 
sating with warmth, with flame, with 
color. Here he beheld the luster of 
gold, there the tint of glowing bronze. 
What softness lay in the green of the 
beach grass, what depths in the darker 
green of the stunted bayberry bushes, 
what violet shadows in the hollows of 
the hills! How this desert land must 
glow at sunset, how cold must be its 
splendor under a full moon, how awe- 
inspiring must it be on a starless night! 
Even now, in the brightness of early 
afternoon, he felt the haunting mystery 
of the dunes, and, as he noted the living 
restlessness of their ever-shifting sands, 
he spoke aloud his thought: ‘As 


changeable as the sea—or a woman!” 
And then the poetic fancy seized him 
that there must be a spirit of the dunes, 
if he could but find it. 
“Tt will explain the secret of the 
place,” he mused. 









He walked on dreamily, 
his footsteps muffled in the 
heavy sand. The only 
sounds that broke the still- 
ness were the low moaning 
of the distant surf and the 
plaintive cry of the wheel- 
ing gulls. Under the en- 
chantment of the dunes, he 
forgot that the world ex- 
He seemed strangely close to 
Was it in 
He 


isted. 
some great elemental force. 
the surroundings, or in his heart? 
felt—no, knew—that he was nearing 


the mystery of things. 
he came upon Suzanne. 

He had mounted a little sand hill, and 
from that slight eminence had been giv- 
en back to him the sea, blue and dream- 
ing, a mile away. Against its sapphire 
and the gold of the sands, he first saw 
the glowing bronze of Suzanne’s hair, 
the delicate curve of her cheek—and 
then, in a perfect whole, all her grace 
and radiant beauty. She was so ab- 
sorbed in her painting that even when 
she glanced up and found a strange man 
standing on the hill above her, her eyes 
still kept the look of one who dreams 
dreams. For a long moment, they looked 
at one another, as they might have gazed 
if they had met suddenly, for the first 
time, on a distant star. 

Then Bond bowed in his courtly man- 
ner, and was about to turn away with a 
jittle, half-conscious sigh; but as his 
glance shifted from the girl’s face to 
her easel, he could not restrain an ex- 
clamation of delight. The artist in him 
dominated the conventional man of the 
world. 

“T beg your pardon,” he ventured, 
coming nearer, “but that sketch is so 
extraordinarily good. Do you mind if 


I look at it? 


Then suddenly 
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Her face lighted up instantly. 

“Not in the least,” she answered sim- 
ply, and handed it to him. She was 
more like an unconscious child than a 
beautiful, talented woman. 

Bond held the sketch in his hands, 
studying it, reveling in the marvelous 
color, in the feeling she showed for the 
sea, and the sky, and the dunes. She 
might have painted the little sketch with 
her heart’s blood, so much of herself 
had she put into it. He knew that in 
this out-of-the-world place he had come 
upon a genius. 

In his enthusiasm, he sat down on 
the low mound beside her easel, and be- 
gan to talk to her as though he had al- 
ways known her. In his forty years of 
bachelorhood, he had never found much 
time or inclination for the society of 
women, but now he forgot to be shy, 
as he poured out a brilliant flow of ap- 
preciation and criticism, of stories of 
the ateliers, of reminiscences of all the 
art centers of Europe. 

And the girl listened in sheer delight, 
the color coming and going in her 
cheeks. They compared notes on va- 
rious places they had each seen, for 
she, as well as Bond, had traveled in 
many lands. And as they talked, he 
watched her animated face as he would 
revel in a beautiful painting or a mar- 
velous sunset. 

“What a mate she would be for Bar- 
tram!” he mused, for his friend was 
always present in the background of his 
* thoughts. 

From the ends of the earth, they fi- 
nally returned, as though by way of 
the Arabian’s magic carpet, to the lone- 
ly land of sand and sea about them. 
Bond gave a little sigh, and looked 
across the dunes with dreaming eyes. 

“T have never known any place that 
gave me such a sense of freedom,” he 
said slowly. “It is my first glimpse 
of the Cape. I arrived only yesterday, 
tired of the world, of people, of the 
machinery of living. I felt like a dif- 
ferent being the moment I entered the 
dunes. One seems so alone with the 
sky and the sea. It is so clean, so pure. 


The world might be but just created for 
you—and for me.” 
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She turned to him eagerly. 

“You feel it?’ she cried. “Oh, I 
am glad! Most people call it dull, 
dreary. I have invited friends from 
New York and Boston up here to my 
little bungalow, and they nearly died 
of ennui. They were so depressed by 
just this—that I love so.” When she 
dropped her voice like that it sent a 
little thrill through him. “I have given 
up asking people here,” she went on, 
after a moment. “I am never lonely. 
When winter comes I go to New York 
or Boston, or Paris, perhaps, for two 
or three months, to see the exhibitions ; 
perhaps study a bit; but I’m always 
glad to get back. The first of March 
finds me in my bungalow, watching for 
the snow to go, listening for the first 
robin. Such blue seas as we have then! 
One doesn’t find such color in mid- 
summer. You don’t know the sea un- 
less you live with it, as Ido. It’s in my 
blood, I suppose. I come of a race of 
sea captains, on my father’s side.” 

When the shadows slanted purple 
across the dunes, they walked back to- 
gether through the sand, feeling like 
old friends. 

“I’m sure I knew you a thousand 
years ago,” he laughed. “Do you be- 
lieve in the transmigration of souls?” 

“Yes—no.” She was grave. “If I 
zvas here before, I am sure I was a sea 
gull. They seem nearer, closer to me 
now than most human beings. I am 
sure they have souls.” 

She stopped, and stood motionless, 
watching one lonely sea bird sailing far 
overhead, its great pinions gleaming 
white against the fathomless blue. She 
was so absorbed that she seemed to 
forget his existence, and he felt an ab- 
surd sense of loneliness. 

Silently they walked on. Then he 
exclaimed in delight, as a sudden turn 
in their path revealed a low bungalow 
nestled between the dunes and the sea. 

“No wonder you love it!” he cried. 
“It’s a fit habitation for the soul of a 
sea gull.” 

“You will come in a moment, and see 
my aunt?” she begged, and, with quiet 
insistence, led him into a great studio, 
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with wide windows, open on three sides 
to the sea and the dunes. 

It was filled with all the freshness 
of sea winds and sunshine. Masses of 
goldenrod in low jars added to the sun- 
ny effect. Driftwood logs were piled 
in the great fireplace, in readiness for 
the cool evening. A grand piano was 
strewn with music. Books filled low 
bookcases. Above them, pictures opened 
glimpses into other lands. Silken cush- 
ions of soft, faded rose and green piled 
up in broad window seats invited one 
to loaf and dream. Over and above all 
came the low booming of the surf be- 
low. 

“It’s the most solitary place in the 
world, and the most habitable,’ Bond 
cried, in sheer delight. “What more 
could the heart of man—or woman— 
desire?” 

A graceful, slender woman, in heavy 
mourning, crossed the piazza, and stood 
for a moment hesitating in the doorway. 
Suzanne ran to meet her, with all the 
unconscious grace and abandon of a 
child. 

“Aunt Emily,” she cried joyously, 
“we have a guest. Robinson Crusoe 
went out into the dunes, thinking him- 
self—herself—the only inhabitant of 
her world, and she found Man Friday. 
Let me present to you Mr. Adrian 
sond, whose pictures we have adored 
so often in the exhibitions. If you 
knew’’—she turned back to her guest, 
her arm twined in her aunt’s—‘if you 
knew what a pleasure this is to us.” 

“\WWe have so few visitors,” Mrs. Van 
Meter explained, shaking hands with 
him cordially. “You are doubly wel- 
come, Mr. Bond. Shall we have tea, 
Suzanne? We pour a libation to the 
god of hospitality every afternoon at 
five, and if you are to be a resident of 
the dunes this summer you must be 
initiated at once.” 

She busied herself with a spirit lamp, 
while Suzanne presented Bond with due 
ceremony to the hideous Japanese idol 
which presided over the tea table. 

“Yes”—she observed the creature’s 
countenance with careful scrutiny— 
“ves; he approves of you. Don’t you 
see his benevolent expression ?” 


Bond, adjusting his eyeglasses, ex- 
amined him critically. 

“T should say he looked extremely 
disapproving,” he cried. “Pray tell me 
how I can propitiate him.” 

“Give him your tea,’ Suzanne sug- 
gested. “You will have, as a reward, 
this larger cup, with more lumps of 
sugar than before, and a stronger brew 
of tea.” 

Solemnly Bond presented his delicate 
Japanese cup to the god of the teapot, 
and then turned eagerly to Suzanne. 

“Do you know how you could pro- 
pitiate me,” he asked, “if J were a 
frowning god?” 

“Oh, please tell me!’ Suzanne’s eyes 
were smiling, though her face was 
preternaturally grave. 

“Show me some of your sketches,” 
Bond begged humbly. “It would be 
such a joy. The one I have already 
seen has filled me with a desire for 
more. Am I asking too much?” 

“On, nol” 

Suzanne eagerly brought them out— 
small, water-color sketches, and large 
canvases, and arranged them about him. 

There were glimpses of Paris streets, 
sketches of peasants in Brittany, of 
cherry orchards in Japan, of white 
fiords in Norway. But by far the great- 
er number of them were studies of the 
sea and the dunes. 

Bond sat looking at them in perfect 
silence for a long time, turning from 
one to another in quiet contemplation. 
Then he looked up into her eager, ques- 
tioning face. 

“They are quite wonderful!” he cried. 

Nearly an hour later, when Bond 
took his departure, he walked away into 
the sunset in a state bordering on exal- 
tation. All the world had changed to 
him in those hours of the midsummer 
afternoon. For, quite suddenly, he— 
Adrian Bond, the confirmed old bache- 
lor—had achieved the impossible, the 
unthinkable; he loved Suzanne, not as 
an artist might love her, for her beauty, 
but as a man—deeply, unmistakably, 
for all time. 

He forgot to go back to the village 
for supper. The full moon found him 
far out in the dunes, unconscious of 
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“I beg your pardon—Do you mind if I look at it?” 


hunger, of fatigue, of everything in the 
world but the supreme fact that love 
had come to him—late, perhaps, but 
with all the more depth and intensity 
for that very reason. He stood still on 
the brow of a high dune, and drew in 
deep drafts of the bracing air that 
rushed to him with the tang of untold 
leagues of briny waves. Then he flung 
himself down upon the sand, exulting 
in his closeness to the warm, throbbing 
heart of the earth mother. All about 
him was profound silence, except for 
the faintly heard beat of the ocean be- 
hind the hills. 





To them both, after that first day’s 
meeting, it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to sketch together 
every morning. Day after day, out un- 
der the sky, beside the sea, in the heart 
of the dune, or in her studio among 
her books and pictures, their friend- 
ship deepened. With Bond, the rela- 
tion was more than friendship. He 
idealized her, set her on a pedestal high 
above his reach, and silently worshiped. 
The thought of marriage he put from 
him as a profanation. She was destined 
for great things. He would never try to 
clip the wings of his sea gull. 
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Instead, he opened wider vistas to 
Suzanne, he taught her more of life 
than she had ever known, he inspired 
her to work as she had never worked 
before. And she, in turn, came to him 
with all her troubles, her perplexities, 
her hopes, and her fears. Never in all 
his life had he come so close to the 
heart of a woman. 

He became conscious, after a little, 
of a still closer tie of sympathy that 
drew them together. . The first time he 
noticed it was one stormy afternoon, 
when he was sitting in the deep window 
seat in her studio, watching the surf 
breaking on the beach below. From her 
low seat beside the fire, she was looking 
at him with intent gaze, but he was 
quite unaware of her. He was thinking 
of one of Winslow Homer’s paintings. 
Suddenly she broke the silence. 

“No one but Winslow Homer could 
paint that,” she said. 

He turned to her, startled. 

“That was a queer coincidence!” he 
cried. “I was just thinking that my- 
self.” 

She gave him a strange, inscrutable 
little look. 

“Coincidence?” she questioned, and 
laughed softly, and began to make the 
tea. 

It happened again and again, until it 
got to be uncanny. 

“What are you—human, or divine?” 
he asked one day, as they painted to- 
gether in the dunes. “You read my 
mind like a book.” 

“T suppose I’ve had time out here, 
so close to the big, elemental forces of 
nature, to develop my sixth sense,” she 
remarked. ‘Beware, my friend, if you 
have anything you wish to conceal.” 

She left her easel, and seated herself 
on a low mound of sand, her hands 
clasping her knees, her soft hair blow- 
ing in the sea wind, her eyes fixed on 
the open sea. She was silent for a long 


time, while he went on painting, glanc- 
ing down at her occasionally, not want- 
ing to interrupt her reverie. 

Suddenly she stretched out one shape- 
ly, strong hand, and regarded it. 

“T think I am going to paint some- 
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thing really good,” she cried enthusiasti- 
cally. “Do you have that strange, rest- 
less feeling just before you begin one 
of your lovely marines? Do you feel 
restless, unsatisfied, and wonder what 
is the matter, and then—quite sudden- 
ly—the inspiration comes? You don't 
care whether the world revolves or 
not—the only thing that really matters 
is that you are painting, painting, paint- 
ing!” 

She looked up into his face, her eyes 
like stars. 

With deliberation, Bond lighted a 
cigarette; he could not trust himself to 
look unmoved into those lovely, gold- 
brown eyes. He blew a ring of smoke 
into the still air before he spoke. 

“It’s the divine unrest,” he mused. 
“The great creative force urging you 
on to deeds. Yes, I've felt it. You 
will never be quite satisfied, my dear 
friend; you will perhaps never be real- 
ly happy in this artist's life; but you will 
have something that the majority of 
mankind never knows, something that 
will transcend mere happiness and 
peace. You have genius—mark my 
words—you are going to do something 
great and beautiful in the world, pro- 
vided that you work faithfully, and are 
ready to give up the ordinary woman’s 
life.” 

Al! the color faded from her face. 
She sat up very straight, and gazed at 
him with grave, sweet eyes. 

“You think so? You really believe 
that ?” she questioned. Then she looked 
away, and the slow red mounted to her 
cheeks. “But—you say I must—give 
up? Cannot a person be a genius and 
a woman, too?” 

“No,” Bond answered sharply, as 
though it were wrung from him. “It’s 
impossible. To gain much, you must 
lose much. A woman has no great ca- 
reer without great sacrifice.” 

She turned tear-filled eyes to him. 

“It was that way with my mother,” 
she told him. ‘She gave up a great ca- 
reer for my father... If she had not 
married, “she would undoubtedly have 
been a famous opera singer.” 

“Then see to it,” he urged, “that her 
sacrifice may not have been in vain. 
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You must give the world something as 
great as what it has lost in her.” 

But, deep in his heart, he was won- 
dering if it were not a greater thing 
to have loved and given to the world a 
soul like Suzanne’s than to have swayed 
thousands by singing to them. 

Often as they painted together, he 
spoke of Bartram, the friend whom he 
loved as a younger brother. He toid 
her of their life together in Paris, of 
their vacation trips to the Harz Moun- 
tains and the Alps, of how, when he 
had once slipped in a crevasse, Bartram 
had risked his life for him. He could 
see that Suzanne was much interested 
in what he told her of Dick. She would 
drop her brush, and listen intently, with 
her beautiful, fathomless eyes fixed on 
him, the color coming and going in her 
mobile face. 

“And he let himself down into that 
horrible place to save you?” she cried, 
when he told her of the Alpine ad- 
venture. “Oh, I could Jove him for do- 
ing that!” 

All her passionate nature flashed into 
her eyes as she uttered the words, and 
Bond felt a sudden tightening of his 
heartstrings. 

And then, one August day, heralded 
by a telegram, which reached Bond only 
an hour before the train, Bartram ar- 
rived. Without ceremony, Bond took 
him at once to the bungalow, for tea, 
longing to have his two best friends 
meet as soon as possible. As he saw 
them standing together on the piazza, 
the long shafts of afternoon sunshine 
enveloping them in a nimbus, so young, 
so strong, so good to look upon, each 
with such rare temperament, such keen 
love of life, he caught himself thinking 
that they looked like a god and goddess 
but lately stepped down from Olympus. 

For a moment more than necessary, 
they stood there, Dick still holding her 
hand, while they looked into each oth- 
er’s eyes in a long, searching gaze. Then, 
after that strange moment, when each 
of the three felt that a great event had 
occurred in their meeting, they shook off 
the serious mood, and turned lightly to 
the casual affairs of the day. Bartram 


was introduced to the tea god, who 
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welcomed him with joy, Suzanne as- 
sured them, and almost at once he 
seemed to find his place in the charming 
life of the bungalow. 

One summer day drifted by after an- 
other, filled in the afternoon’s playtime 
with music and tea in the studio, picnics 
on the cliffs, sailing parties to some 
more distant point. But in the morn- 
ing it became an unwritten law that the 
three artists should work seriously. 
Bond and Bartram, fresh from the 
Beaux Arts, criticized Suzanne’s work 
ruthlessly, while she, on the other hand, 
untrammeled by the schools, daringly 
individual, taught them many things— 
to catch the spirit of the dunes, and to 
listen to the secrets which the winds 
and waves were striving to reveal. 

“She’s wonderful,” Bartram said, one 
evening, after a day on the dunes. The 
two men were smoking together in 
Bond’s room at the little village hotel. 
“Did you ever see any one paint water 
and sand any better than she does? 
See what she finds in the dunes! A 
desert waste? Not a bit of it. Such 
imagination, such tenderness, such feel- 
ing—it’s marvelous! And she’s so un- 
self-conscious. She’s too absorbed in 
her work to think of herself or her 
beauty.” 

Bond smoked for a moment in si- 
lence. Then he cleared his throat. 

“She is one of the few people who 
have genius. Do you know, Dick, that 
girl has a career ahead of her? She 
ought to do something really great.” 

Bartram gave a little groan of pro- 
test. 

“All this talk about careers for wom- 
en makes me deadly tired.” He savage- 
ly knocked the ashes from his pipe, and 
then started to fill it again. “The world 
seems full of such rot. You don’t find 
a woman who is happily married talk- 
ing about careers, and freedom, and the 
right to live her own life. Rubbish! 
Suzanne would be far happier married.” 

Bond frowned a little, and then 
sighed. 

“But, Dick, the girl has genius! What 
a pity to sacrifice all that Heaven-sent 
gift to some man. Think of little Su- 
zanne, an artist to her finger tips, tend- 
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ing babies, and burdened with the cares 
of housekeeping. She ought to have a 
chance to paint her soul out. Love is 
what most women need, I admit, old 
man; but, after all, don’t you know that 
passion can be transmuted into a force 
that can create, instead of children, pic- 
tures, poems, symphonies? It’s all the 
same dynamo. There are few women 
so gifted as shé is, and I'd hate to see 
her wasted on an ordinary man.” 

Bartram was singularly white as he 
sat buried in thought. 

“I’m not so sure that you are right, 
Adrian,” he ventured slowly, at last. 
“T think that if Suzanne married the 
right man, her happiness would inspire 
her to do greater things. She would 
be saved many a heartache. A career 
is an empty thing, at best.” Then he 
turned, and looked steadily into Bond’s 
eyes, while the color came back to his 
tanned cheek. “The long and short of 
it is, Adrian, that I love Suzanne, and 
am going to have the colossal nerve to 
ask her to marry me.” 

3ond’s hand tightened on the arm of 
his chair, until the knuckles showed 
white. 

* “Good God, Bartram!” he cried. 

There was a long, staring pause be- 
fore Bond reached out a_ trembling 
hand. 

“You have my blessing, old man, of 
course.” He rose slowly. “I hope all 
goes well with you. But, oh, Dick, 
be good to her, cherish her, help 
her! Don’t put fetters on her genius, 
even if the fetters are of gold.” 

He looked ten years older, and stum- 
bled a little as he left the room. On 
the piazza, from sheer force of habit, 
he stopped and lighted his pipe. It was 
cold, and blowing gustily. The sea was 
sobbing and moaning on the shingle be- 
low them. Blacker shadows on the dark 
water showed where the fishing boats 
were rocking under bare poles. It was 
very quiet in the village street, as he 
strode through, for the good fisherfolk 
were all in bed. The dunes were call- 
ing him, and he turned away from the 
town, and plunged into the sandy waste 
that lay shadowy, mysterious, under the 
velvety sky. 
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As he walked on and on until the 
village and the bay were left far behind, 
and he was alone with the sky and the 
sand, the numbed feeling in his heart 
gradually left him, and his power of 
suffering came back. Blindly he stum- 
bled on in the darkness, unheeding the 
wind that whipped the sand into his 
face, feeling as though the Furies were 
driving him on. 

About midnight, from -sheer bodily 
exhaustion, he flung himself down on 
a low mound of sand, still warm from 
the heat of the vanished day. With 
his arms clasped under his head, his 
eyes on the far-off stars, he lay and pon- 
dered on all that had come to him in the 
last few weeks. The thought of the 
dunes and the thought of Suzanne were 
closely linked. The day on which he 
had come under the spell of the place 
was the day on which he had found her 
and felt her spell. To him she was 
the spirit of the dunes. She had awak- 
ened in him a finer manliness, had in- 
spired him to do a greater work in the 
world. It meant much to have pos- 
sessed her friendship; to have loved 
her, even without demanding her, was 
the greatest experience that had ever 
come into his life. 

“Dick is worthy of her,” he loyally 
told himself. “He’s one of the few men 
in the world that are. What girl could 
help loving him?” 

He lay there thinking until the stars 
grew dim before the faint light stealing 
up out of the sea. Then he rose wear- 
ily, feeling that he had fought with the 
beasts at Ephesus, and conquered. 
Through the dawn, he walked back to 
the village, knowing that he could meet 
Suzanne again without emotion, in a 
passionless way. But he had resolved 
not to stay to see her won by Bartram. 
He would be called away suddenly. Un- 
hindered by his presence, they should 
be left to their love-making. 

The longing, however, for one last 
glimpse of her, to carry in his memory 
through the rest of his sunless life, was 
too strong to be resisted; so, early in 
the morning, he walked over to the 
bungalow. He found her sitting be- 
fore her easel, her hands clasped idly 
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in her lap. The sight of her came as a 
shock, for her radiance was all gone; 
she was very pale and grave, and there 
were dark circles under her eyes. But 
when she saw him, her face lighted up, 
and she came to meet him with out- 
stretched hand—the dear, friendly Su- 
zanne he knew so 
well. 

“My dear girl, 
what is it?” he 
asked anxiously. 
“You look half ill.” 

“T did not sleep,” 
she admitted. “The 
wind blew all night. 
It always makes 
me restless, but 
last night I felt 
more than the 
usual restlessness. 
Something seemed 
to be calling me out 
into the dunes. I 
lay awake hour 
after hour, looking 
into the darkness, 
listening to the 
surf, and longing 
to be out there. 
Wasn’t it strange?” 

“Perhaps some 
poor soul was in 
torment out there. 
You have told me 
such tragic tales of 
the dunes,” he sug- 
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mustn't see it yet—it’s not enough 
done.” Then she turned to him a beau- 
tiful, radiant face. “It’s the inspiration 
of your presence,” she cried, laughing 
and flushing, holding out both hands to 
him. “You have inspired me. You help 
me so by scolding me, and praising me, 
and being—j ust 
you.” 

He turned white, 
and drew away, as 
she thought, a little 
coldly. She bit her 
lip, and her hands 
fell at her side. 
She did not sus- 
pect that he shrank 
back because he 
was almost over- 
powered by a de- 
sire to take her in 
his arms, and pour 
out a flood of pas- 


sionate words of 
love. Only the 
memory of  Dar- 


tram’s lovelit face 
deterred him. 

“I’m glad an old. 
duffer like me is of 
some use,” he fal- 
tered. 

““@idil “Sihie 
turned on him, 
swiftly indignant. 
“You are not old!” 

She turned, and 





gested. He tried As walked over to the 
to speak lightly, open window, and 
but his voice was stood there, her 
not quite steady. “— graceful, — slender 
“What have you own Tero figure outlined 


been painting to- 
day?” 
Her face lighted 
up, and she turned to the easel. 
“It’s one you’ve never seen,” she ex- 
plained. “I have been at work on it 
here when I was alone. I began it that 
day when I told you, out in the dunes, 
that the restlessness, the precursor of a 
painting fit, had seized me. It’s the 


best thing I’ve ever done,” she admit- 
ted, her graceful head bent a little as 
“But you 


she studied the canvas. 


“Tm coming, Suzanne; I'm coming!” 


against the sap- 
phire sea. He 
knew she was hurt 
by his seeming lack of response to her 
friendly attitude, and he watched her in 
an agony of heartbreak. 

“My God, I cannot give her up—I 
cannot, I cannot!” Soul, and mind, 
and heart cried out for her. 

Suddenly she spoke, and her voice 
had the low, passionate notes in it that 
he had noticed when she was deeply 
moved. 
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“T have such a strange, uncanny feel- 
ing to-day that something is going to 
happen. The wireless station over there 
on the cliff reminds me of the invisible 
world around us, where mysterious 
things are happening beyond our under- 
standing. It reaches up long arms into 
the sky, and seizes on wandering mes- 
sages out of what, to us, is blue empti- 
ness. It makes me feel more and more 
that even for us here on this lonely 
cliff there are two worlds—this beauti- 
ful outer world, and’”—she opened wide 
her arms to the sea and sky in a grace- 
ful little gesture, and then she turned 
to him half shyly—"there is the inner, 
spiritual world, where we really live— 
the real you and the real I.” 

“You know that ‘mind with mind can 
mingle’ ?” 

She smiled, sphinxlike. 

“T have a method of wireless better 
than Marconi’s,” she asserted, with con- 
viction. ‘I could send you a message 
half across the world.” 

Bond lighted a cigarette with fingers 
that trembled. 

“T would come to you from across 
the world if you ever needed me, Su- 
zanne,” he said, in a low voice. 

“Thanks.” 

She walked back to her easel, her face 
hidden by the canvas for a moment, as 
she leaned forward to study the paint- 
ing. They sat in a constrained silence 
for a full minute; then, without look- 
‘ing at her, Bond suddenly blurted out: 

“Suzanne, you must marry !” 

“Marry?” She shot a startled glance 
at him. “But—but I thought you said 
that I could never accomplish anything 
if I did—that.” 

“Well, I've changed my mind,” he 
curtly explained. “The world is too 
hard a place for a woman alone. You 
know you are horribly lonely now. You 
can’t deny it. You can’t escape your 
destiny. A woman like you can be in- 
spired, can grow, only through love. 
I am talking to you as though I were 
your grandmother.” He laughed half- 
heartedly. 

She made no response. After a pro- 
found silence, he finally summoned up 


courage to glance in her direction. Her 
hands were clasped in her lap, and she 
was gazing before her absently. In her 
beautiful young eyes lay a tragic, in- 
scrutable look. 

That evening, Bond had gone. A tele- 
gram had called him suddenly to New 
York, his note to Suzanne explaine:l. 
The note was a little stiff and cold, but 
at the end he could not help adding: 
“Don't forget, Suzanne, that if you ever 
need me, I will come.” 

A fortnight later he was in Paris. He 
had discovered, after one week in New 
York, that he could not trust himself to 
be even that near to Suzanne. When he 
should have learned that she was hope- 
lessly separated from him by her mar- 
riage to Bartram, he might permit him- 
self to see her again; but not until 
then. Back in his studio in Paris, he 
found a certain peace. As time went 
on, he seemed to be living more and 
more in a world of his own—an inner 
world into which he could retire at any 
time, and there Suzanne seemed very 
near him. Feeling that she inspired 
him, he threw himself heart and soul 
into his painting, and worked as he had 
never worked in his life. 

Late in the autumn, he began his fa- 
mous picture, “The Spirit of the 
Dunes,” and while he was working on 
it, he was as truly out among the sand 
hills as he had ever been during those 
hours he spent there with Suzanne. He 
was so busy and absorbed in his work 
that he seldom wrote to either Bartram 
or Suzanne, and at the time it did not 
seem strange to him that he heard so 
infrequently from them. But when his 
picture was at last completed, and he 
had come out of the thrall of the dunes, 
somewhat thin and tired from the long 
strain, he began to wonder why he had 
heard so little from the two who were 
dearer to him than all the rest of the 
world. 

When “The Spirit of the Dunes,” well 
hung in the Salon, achieved the great 
triumph which every one remembers, he 
wrote Suzanne an exultant letter, at- 
tributing the success of the picture to 
her. He poured out his warm, deep 
friendship and loyalty to her, writing— 
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for once—out of the fullness of his 
heart. After he had sent it, he regret- 
ted having written it, although there 
was no simple word of love in its pages. 

Then May came—May, always beau- 
tiful in Paris; but this year more en- 
trancing than ever. But Bond could 
not see the beauty of it. The fever of 
spring was in his blood; he had become 
depressed, restless, unhappy. He was 
seized with a great longing for the 
dunes, for the freedom of vast open 
spaces. He needed room to think, room 
to expand, to grow. Above all else, he 
longed for Suzanne. Every day the 
desire grew more intense. 

Thinking a change of scene would 
drive away his depression, he crossed 
over to London the eleventh of May. 
But it was in a melancholy mood that 
he strolled over to Rotten Row next 
day, and threw himself down in a penny 
chair. Buried in his thoughts, uncon- 
scious of the gay throng passing before 
him, he closed his eyes, and leaned back 
in his chair. The chatter and laughter 
were dulled. A gray blur came before 
his inner vision—a gray fog which grad- 
ually resolved itself into rolling sand 
hills, bronze, and gold, and silver in the 
sunshine, with glimpses of blue bay 
and sapphire sea beyond. Overhead, the 
gulls were flying low, their white wings 
gleaming in the sun, and from the dis- 
tance came the muffled roar of the surf 
under the cliffs. The whole scene was 
more full*of mystery, of illusion, than 
ever before. 

Suddenly, from out of the heart of 
the dunes, he was startled, thrilled, by 
a distinct call: “Adrian! Adrian, come!” 

It was the voice of Suzanne, heart- 
sick, pleading, terrified. So vivid was 
the impression that he sprang to his 
feet, and called aloud: “I’m coming, 
Suzanne; I’m coming!” And then he 
found himself in Hyde Park, with cu- 
rious passers-by staring at him. But 
not for an instant, even in the glare of 
the midday sun, was the impression dis- 
pelled. That Suzanne wanted him was 


his one thought, and, hailing a cab, he 
drove at once to the steamship offices, on 
Cockspur Street, where, by rare good 
luck, he found that a fast steamer was 
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leaving Southampton late that after- 
noon. 

At midnight, as he restlessly paced 
its deck, he eagerly welcomed the in- 
creasing swell that told him of the open 
sea, for he knew that in the darkness 
before him stretched the connecting 
ocean, whose waves at that moment 
were beating against the sandy cliffs 
where Suzanne was waiting for him. 
But was she waiting? He tried by sheer 
force of will to drive from his mind 
the awful thought that she was dying. 
He dared not admit the possibility, and 
yet he had always believed that only 
at the portal of death could a spirit 
impress itself so vividly on another. 
The heartbreaking fear was constantly 
in his mind that she was going to leave 
the world without knowing that he 
loved her. 

IXven though she loved Bartram, he 
longed now to let her know that all his 
love and devotion were hers also. With 
bitter regret, he recalled his seeming 
coldness to her. It must have hurt her 
deeply, since she could not know that 
his manner was intended only to con- 
ceal his passion. Out under the stars, 
and alone with the night, his whole 
being reached out into the void, beg- 
ging, beseeching that Suzanne might be 
spared for Dick's love and his own 
deep friendship. 

The days passed; dawn succeeded 
night, and sunset was followed by dark- 
ness again; but Bond was oblivious of | 
the changes. For hours, he would stand 
motionless on the deck, watching the 
sea ahead, trying to lift the veil, to 
learn what lay behind the western ho- 
rizon, The one event in each day that 
aroused his interest in external things 
was the posting of the record of the 
day’s run. To learn how rapidly he 
was nearing Suzanne and the dunes was 
the only important thing in life just 
then. He had counted every hour and 
minute that must intervene before he 
would land in New York, and he added 
to that appalling list the hours that 
would still stretch on before he could 
reach the dunes. For the vessel was 
not due to arrive until mid-morning, 
and he knew that unless he could catch 
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the ten-o’clock train out of [ 
New York, he would be | ‘ 
doomed to another day and 
night of weary waiting. 

Then it began to be ru- 
mored that this might prove a 
record-breaking trip if the 
conditions continued favor- 
able, and Bond was consumed 
with a fever of excitement. 
The last night out, he did not 
close his eyes, knowing that 
he was only a few miles away 
from Suzanne. When day 
broke, he started for the deck. 
As he mounted the companion, 
he felt old and feeble, and 
leaned heavily on the brass 
rail. He paused with his hand 
on the knob of the door that 
led to the deck, afraid to turn 
it. Then, mustering up all his 
courage, he flung the door 
open, and went out. For a 
moment, he staggered, and 
covered his face with his 
hands. Before him, in the 
dawn, lay the white beaches of 
the homeland! 

It was an interminable day. 
The fast express, which he 
caught by a bare two minutes’ 
grace, seemed merely to crawl 
along the blue Sound to Provi- 
dence, where he changed cars. 























During the slow trip on the 
accommodation train down the 
Cape, he felt as though cen- 
turies were rolling by. At last, worn 
out by his sleepless nights, and faint 
with hunger, he fell into a dull lethargy. 

A dash of cold salt air suddenly 
smote him sharply, as the car door was 
opened, and he pulled himself together, 
and looked out. The train was run- 
ning close beside the beach, with the 
wide bay he knew so well all rosy in the 
last glow from the west. Above the 
horizon, the little silver new moon hung 
low. To the east, sharply silhouetted 
against the clear sky, was the line of 
rolling sand hills. He was back among 
the dunes. 

Dick Bartram was waiting for him 
at the little station—a very grave Dick, 








“I knew you would come,” she murmured. 


who looked ten years older than his 
age. 

“Your telegram from Providence 
reached us,” he said. “We wondered 
how you knew.” 

Bond went white. ‘“She’s not—dead, 
Dick ?” 

“No,” Bartram replied; but his voice 
was not reassuring. “Not that, but 
she is very ill, Adrian. She has some 
sort of strange, low fever, that even the 
specialist from Boston does not under- 
stand. About a week ago, we thought 
she was dying; but one day—it was last 
Wednesday, the twelfth—there came a 
sudden change. for the better, almost as 
though some strong stimulant had 
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roused her; but she’s so ill now—so 
restless. Only a thread seems to be 
holding her back from crossing the 
Great Divide. For a long time before 
she was taken ill, Adrian, she seemed 
to be brooding over something. She 
hasn’t been well all winter. Now, in 
her delirium, she always seems to imag- 
ine that she is wandering out in the 
dunes, always trying to find some one 
—some one who went away and left 
her. It’s horrible, Adrian. You knew 
that I loved her,” Bartram went on, 
after a moment, as they walked on in 
the darkness, over the well-known path 
to the bungalow. “This I must tell you.” 
He hesitated, evidently making a great 
effort to control himself: “She told me 
she could never marry me, because—she 
—loved some one else—quite hopeless- 
ly. I can only guess. Adrian, Adrian, 
don’t let it be hopeless any longer.” 

There was a moment's breathless 
pause, while Bond’s heart leaped, and 
then seemed to stand still. He grasped 
Bartram’s arin. 

“For God's sake, Dick—you don’t 
think it’s—it’s I?” 

“T do think it is you, Adrian.” 
tram’s voice broke. 

Half stunned by the sudden knowl- 
edge that Suzanne loved him, Bond 
stumbled up the steps of the bungalow. 
It seemed to him terrible that now, 
when her life hung in the balance, when 
she might be passing forever beyond his 
reach, that his eyes should be opened. 
The thought that he, whose only de- 
sire in life had been to help her, to 
make her happy—that he, all unwitting- 
ly, should have brought her to this pass 
drove him nearly mad. 

An appalling stillness hung over the 
house. Mrs. Van Meter came to wel- 
come him, holding out both hands to 
him in greeting. For a moment, she 
could not speak; then, bravely choking 
back her tears, she told him that Su- 
zanne had been strangely restless all 
that day; she had not slept for many 
hours. 

“The one thing that will save her, 
the doctors and nurses say, is a deep, 
sound, natural sleep,” she said. “TI am 


Bar- 


going to let you see her, for she has 
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called for you incessantly, and they 
think it may soothe her to know that 
you have come. It’s a risk, but it’s a 
risk worth trying, for if sleep does not 
come to her soon—natural sleep—there 
is no telling: She turned away 
to hide her tears, and led him up- 
stairs to a closed door at the end of 
the corridor. “You must not stay more 
than five minutes,” she warned him. 
“And please be very calm.” 

Then she let him go in. 

On the bed at the other side of the 
room lay the ghost of Suzanne of the 
dunes. Her eyes were closed, but little, 
restless movements of her body showed 
that she was not asleep. Two bright 
red spots burned in her thin cheeks, and 
as she tossed about she murmured in- 
coherent words—he caught his own 
name, and references to the dunes. 

“Suzanne,” he said, in a low voice, 
“T have come.” 

She stopped her restless movements, 
and lay very still, as though listening. 
Then, opening her eyes, she turned them 
slowly, very slowly, to him, as though 
she were atraid to look, lest she shou! 
be disappointed. For a moment, she 
studied him curiously. Then a perfect 
rapture lighted up her face, and her 
soul seemed to leap into her eyes, as, 
like a little child, she held up two weak 
arms to him. 

“Adrian—it’s Adrian!" she cried. 
“Oh, you said you'd come! I wanted 
to see you—oh, how I wanted to see 
you!” 

He dropped on his knees beside the 
bed, and gathered her frail form in his 
arms. 

“Dear littie girl,” he whispered, “I’m 
never going to leave you again.” 

“I knew you would come,” she mur- 
mured, 

Then, too weak for further speech, 
she closed her eyes, content to feel his 
strength supporting her. Once she 
raised her long lashes, and looked up 
into his face to see if he were really 
there, and a little ghost of her old-time 
smile flitted across her face; and then, 
with a long, long sigh of ineffable happi- 
ness, she nestled down quietly in his 
arms, and, breathing gently, fell asleep. 
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LTHOUGH I had carefully laid “Well, now that is really remarka- 


plans far in advance for a 

Fourth of July wholly free from 
racket, noise, nervous prostration, and 
other by-products of patriotism, I 
thoughtfully waited until my wife men- 
tioned the subject of the coming na- 
tional holiday before disclosing to her 
the scheme I had in mind. It is always 
best to do this in arranging these family 
matters. Then, in case she suggests 
something wholly at variance with what 
you have planned, you can quickly shift 
without betraying yourself. 

“I noticed Simpson's window was 
filled with firecrackers, and torpedoes, 
and stuff when I passed to-day,”’ Mary 
Elizabeth remarked one evening, when 
the noisy date was a week distant. “I 
just dread the Fourth coming again.” 

“Why do you?” I asked, as innocent- 
ly as I might, while I exulted within my 
hypocritical chest. 

“Oh, the noise nearly drives me fran- 
tic,” she explained, “and I’m fright- 
ened to death about stray bullets coming 
in the windows, and skyrockets setting 
fire to the roof. All sorts of fearful 
things happen on the Fourth of July, 
every year—I’m just scared. I would 
love to be able to spend one Fourth 
away from it all—some place absolute- 
ly quiet and safe.” 

9 


ble!” I declared, with what I hoped was 
a passable simulation of surprise. “I’ve 
had the same idea in mind for a week 
or more, and, in fact, I’ve been sort 
of planning it ahead, so we could do 
that. I—I hoped you would fall in with 
the idea,” I added. 

“Planning it?” 
beth. ‘Isn't that lovely? 
mean?” 

I hesitated about revealing the depth 
of my duplicity all at once. Some wives 
are ungrateful enough not to enjoy sur- 
prises carefully arranged by their hus- 
bands—they prefer to be consulted at 
every step. Notwithstanding the en- 
thusiasm of Mary Elizabeth over the 
main idea, I was in some doubt as to 
how she would accept the fact that I 
had been playing a lone hand in our 
Fourth of July preparations. 

“You remember that letter I got from 
Uncle Henry, last month?” I began, 
feeling my way carefully. ‘Did I men- 
tion that he said they intended running 
up to town for a day, and just locking 
up the farm?” 

“T don’t think you did,” said my wife. 
“Why ?” 

Then she thought she had penetrated 
my guilty secret, and turned upon me 
a wifely gaze of inquiry that would 


echoed Mary Eliza- 
How do you 
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bore through six-inch armor plate at a 
distance of three hundred yards. 

“You don't mean to say that you’ve 
invited that crowd up here to spend the 
Fourth with us?’ she demanded, and 
marital happiness hung trembling upon 
my reply. 

Fortunately I was able to smile se- 
renely at such an absurd idea. 

“T should say not!” I answered light- 
ly. “I wouldn't dream of such a thing. 
No; but here is what I thought of im- 
mediately after getting Uncle Henry’s 
letter: They want to come to the city 
for the Fourth, to be in the midst of 
the noise and excitement, and see the 
big fireworks show in the evening—he 
hinted at that in his letter, you under- 
stand, and I thought then that he was 
fishing for an invitation to spend the 
day with us. We want to get away from 
town to some nice, quiet place where we 
won't even hear a firecracker—at least, 
I knew I did, and I hoped you felt the 
same about it. Now, then, thinks I, 
what's the matter with us going down 
to Uncle Henry's farmhouse for the 
Fourth, and taking a day off in the 
country, while they come up here, and 
put up at our house while they're revel- 
ing in the racket of the celebration?” 

I beamed upon Mary Elizabeth as 
the great plan was thus unfolded to the 
light for the first time, and, to my in- 
tense relief, she beamed back at me just 
as radiantly. 

“That would be just splendid!” she 
declared. “But how do you know Uncle 
Henry and Aunt Martha would like 
it?” 

“T’ve got that all fixed,” I replied, not 
without a touch of pardonable pride in 
my skill as a fixer. ‘Those are the 
plans I referred to a few minutes ago. 
I wrote Uncle Henry, suggesting the 
scheme, as soon as I got his letter. He 
wrote back that it would suit them ex- 
actly, and then I sent him word that 
if I could arrange some business mat- 
ters in time for us to make the trip, 
I'd let him know. That’s how it stands 
now.” 

“What business matters have you got 
that might interfere with it?’ asked 
Mary Elizabeth innocently. 
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I took refuge for a moment in one of 
those unnecessary coughs which are so 
great an aid to rapid thinking. 

“Well, you know, my dear,” I ex- 
plained, “I hadn't mentioned it to you 
at that time, and—and I really didn’t 
like to promise—-—”’ 

“Oh, yes—to be sure,” she said 
brightly. “Well, you'd better write to 
Uncle Henry to-night, and tell him it’s 
all settled. I'll write to Aunt Martha 
in a day or two, and tell her about the 
things in the pantry, and where we'll 
put the key, and all that.” 

\Ve made the temporary transfer of 
vines and fig trees, lares and penates, 
on the day prior to the great national 
noisefest, in order that Mary Elizabeth 
and I might awaken on the Fourth in 
the perfect peace and blissful quiet of 
the farmhouse, while Uncle Henry and 
Aunt Martha, on their part, would miss 
none of the city’s riotous celebration 
from the early-morning cannon to the 
last paling roman candle of the night. 
Aunt Martha had expressed some 
doubts as to our ability to sleep soundly 
without the usual noises made by hold- 
up men, fires, burglars, policemen shoot- 
ing at pedestrians, and the collision of 
elevated trains, which she construed to 
be the symphony of night in the city. 
Her fears proved wholly unfounded, 
and we arose some hours later than the 
lark had turned out, but none the less 
refreshed than that ambitious bird. 

“This is ideal for the Fourth of July,” 
I blissfully sighed to Mary Elizabeth, 
as I lolled in a comfortable chair he- 
hind the wistaria vines on Uncle Hen- 
ry’s front porch. “Just think of all our 
friends in the city, holding their aching 
heads in the midst of that inferno of 
noise, danger, and trouble, praying for 
the relief that will not come until mid- 
night! This, my dear, was a happy 
thought !” 

“Tt would have been another happy 
thought,” said the light of my life, a 
bit tartly, “if we had stuffed into the 
suit case enough of our own coffee to 
last us through the day. I can’t imagine 
how Aunt Martha gets along on this 
stuff she has here. If I have a good 





cup of coffee in the morning, I don’t 

















care much whether I have anything else 
or not.” 

I reflected that it must have been the 
absence of her favorite brand of coffee 
that had induced Mary Elizabeth to 
pay her respects to a hired man’s break- 
fast of ham and eggs, fried potatoes, 
wheat cakes and honey, that morning; 
but I refrained from makéng an obser- 
vation to that effect. It was probably 
one of those things that are better un- 
said, 

“Ah, well,” I said soothingly, “we'll 
make the best of what we have, and 
drink plenty of milk—good, fresh, coun- 
try milk. Uncle Henry told me they 
don’t keep a cow since the children have 
married and moved away ; they get what 
milk they need from their neighbor on 
the east. That must be his place over 
there,’ I added, pointing to where a 
thread of smoke rose above the tree- 
tops. 

“IT suppose so,” my wife answered, 
with a remarkable lack of interest in 
this, one of the best-advertised features 
of country life. “Whenever you feel 
a longing for milk stealing over you, 
just trail over there and get some. I’m 
going in to look over a bound volume 
of Farm, Field, and Fireside for eight- 
een eighty-seven, that I found in the 
parlor. I may get some fashion hints 
out of it,” she added. Mary Elizabeth 
is least adorable when she attempts sar- 
casm. 

Left alone, I attempted to read the 
newspaper of the previous day’s issue 
that I had thoughtfully brought with 
ime from town; but the delicious quiet 
of the summer morning, the buzzing of 
the insects, and the twittering of the 
birds above me had a most remarkable 
somniferous effect upon me, and I nod- 
ded over the market page. I must have 
nodded more than once, for I dreamed 
I was a general in the United States 
Army, in the midst of a war with Japan. 
The yellow horde of the enemy was 
about to storm the redoubt, or what- 
ever it is they always storm under such 
circumstances, when I ordered the ma- 
chine guns into action. As I gave the 
signal to commence firing, a_ terrific 
fusillade of shots began—so loud and 
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so close to my unaccustomed ears that 
I awoke with a jump, and rubbed my 
eyes just in time to see an automobile 
careening crazily down the country road 
toward the farmhouse. 

The shots that had awakened me con- 
tinued to bang and crackle from its ex- 
haust vent, as the man at the wheel 
tried to steer it out of the worst of the 
ruts in the clay road, while another man, 
sitting beside him, looked back over the 
road they had traveled, or glared ahead 
each alternate second. 

When the machine was directly in 
front of the house, and I was marvel- 
ing at the speed madness which seemed 
more appropriate to a city boulevard 
than to that deserted country road, the 
man at the wheel twisted about in his 
seat to look behind, and, in his anxiety, 
forgot to release his hold on the steering 
gear. Instantly the big automobile 
turned at right angles, bounded from 
the road, crossed the ditch at one jump, 
and crashed through Uncle Henry’s 
fence into the midst of Aunt Martha’s 
flower plot, where it fired one last shot, 
and subsided. 

Both men jumped when it struck the 
ditch, and fell safely in the long grass 
on opposite sides of the wrecked car, 
which canted over on the geraniums, 
with one forward wheel buckled out of 
shape, the tire of the other burst, and 
the whole front caved in from collision 
with the heavy oak gatepost. : 

It all happened so quickly that Mary 
Elizabeth had scarce time to rush to my 
side in the doorway before the men 
were picking themselves up, white-faced 
and shaken. 

Both of us hurried down the steps, 
to render first aid to the injured; but 
our services were unnecessary, for when 
the strangers shook themselves together 
and stretched their limbs, they found no 
bones were broken, and neither had 
even a bruise. 

“Are you hurt?” I demanded of the 
man nearest me, who had been at the 
steering wheel. 

“Not a bit,” he said, with a nervous 
laugh. ‘“We’re all right, but I’m sorry 
we messed your place up this way. I’m 
afraid the machine is done for.” 
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Sy wa Some 


“Tf I have a good cup of coffee in the morning, I don’t care much whether I have anything cise or not.” 


“Oh, that’s all right,” volunteered 
Mary Elizabeth, with cheerful disre- 
gard for Aunt Martha’s feelings on the 
morrow. “Don’t mind about the fence 
or the garden, so long as you're not 
hurt. Mercy! You might have been 
killed! Don’t you want to sit down in 
the house and rest a few minutes—and 
have a cup of coffee?” she added. I 
presume she considered Aunt Martha’s 
coffee good enough as a sedative for 
such shaken sets of nerves as the two 
strangers must have had. 

“No, thank you,” interrupted the 
other man, who had resumed his anx- 
ious stare down the road as soon as he 
discovered he was alive and unfractured. 
“IT guess we'll be getting along—we 
haven’t time to stop. There’s one thing 
I wish you would do, though,” he add- 
ed, turning tome. 

“T shall be very glad to be of any 


assistance to you,” I said, “and, as my 
wife suggests, I really think you would 
better wait a bit until vou recover from 
the shock of your spill.” 

“No, but I would like to store this 
machine in your barn for a few days, 
until we can send for it,” he said. “You 
can see it can’t go any farther without 
help, and it isn’t much of an ornament 
to your dooryard.” 

“Yes, we'd better stow it away—if we 
may,” added the chauffeur, turning to 
me; and I promptly gave them the free- 
dom of Uncle Henry’s place, as cheer- 
fully as Mary Elizabeth had tried to 
force Aunt Martha’s coffee on them. 

“Certainly,” I said. “We can wheel 
it right down this lane here to the barn 
without any trouble. I'll give you a 
hand.” 

With Mary Elizabeth dancing around 
us nervously, offering utterly futile sug- 
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gestions, and begging me to be careful 
about straining my back—advice which 
I received with the customary masculine 
scorn of the possibility of such a thing 
—the three of us managed to back the 
automobile out of the garden, and push 
it down the lane to the barn, from which 
Uncle Henry had thoughtfully turned 
his two horses out to pasture before go- 
ing to the city. I felt quite proud of 
my ability to be of some assistance to 
strangers in distress, and waved aside 
their thanks. 

“We will send a machine out from 
town to get it in a day or two,” said 
the chauffeur, as they parted with us 
in front of the house. “Of course, we 
can’t do anything to-day, because it’s 
the Fourth, and every place will be 
closed up.” 

“Don’t hurry yourself,’ I insisted. 
“There’s plenty of room for it in the 
barn. It’s no trouble, I assure you.” 
And, thanking us again, they set off at 
a swinging gait in the direction they had 
been traveling. 

“Not quite such a quiet Fourth of 
July as we had figured on,” I remarked 
to Mary Elizabeth, when they had dis- 
appeared; “but that was an accident 
that might have happened on any day 
of the year as well as on the national 
holiday. I imagine things will settle 
down to a normal basis now.” 

“Of course, it’s an awful thing to 
say,” volunteered my wife, “but I real- 
ly could have wished that it had hap- 
pened somewhere else. It’s quite upset 
me for the day. If I could only get a 
decent cup of coffee, I think it would 
do me good.” 

I ventured no defense of Aunt Mar- 
tha’s cuisine. Mary Elizabeth is not 
amenable to argument when she has a 
headache, and, as a pleasing diversion, 
I suggested that we go into the vegeta- 
ble garden and begin prepartions for the 
big country dinner we had planned as 
a chief feature of the day’s program. 

For nearly an hour, we reveled among 
the tomato plants, the radishes, the let- 
tuce, and the rest of the garden truck 
that Aunt Martha cared for so tender- 
ly from spring until frost. Then my 
accustomed ear heard a familiar sound 


from the roadway in front of the house, 
It was the “honk, honk!” of an auto- 
mobile horn. 

I looked up at Mary Elizabeth in 
dismay, my arms full of vegetables. 

“Tt sounds as though we were going 
to have more company,” I suggested. 

“Is this road on the course of the 
Glidden tour?” she demanded, and I 
led the way to the house, deposited my 
burden in the kitchen, and went out to 
see who called. 

From the front seat of an auto in 
the center of the road, one of its two 
passengers turned an anxious face to- 
ward me, and yelled: 

“Have you seen two fellows going 
by here in an automobile in the last hour 
or two?” 

“Well, they didn’t quite get by,” I 
answered, waving an explanatory hand 
toward the wrecked fence and garden 
in front of them. “They intended to 
go by, but they finished right here.” 

I was congratulating myself that I 
had turned this sparkling bit of wit 
very neatly, and was glad Mary Eliza- 
beth was by'to hear it, when the man 
who had spoken climbed out of the ma- 
chine excitedly, and ran toward the 
house, while the other steered the car 
out of the center of the road and pre- 
pared to join us. 

“Those are the fellows we’re looking 
for,” shouted the excitable party near- 
est the steps, as he plowed toward the 
house. “Which way did they go?” 

“What happened to the machine?” 
demanded the other man, who had 
climbed out of the automobile and was 
stumbling over the ditch in his haste 
to reach us. ‘‘Was it badly damaged?” 

I was not especially pleased by the 


‘abrupt manner of these new arrivals, 


or by their insistent demands for in- 
formation. Since they had managed to 
halt their motor car without ripping 
through the foundations of Uncle Hen- 
ry’s house, I remained icily calm, and 
just a bit more dignified than was cus- 
tomary with me. As the temporary cus- 
todian of the establishment, [ felt it in- 
cumbent upon me, especially in the pres- 
ence of Mary Elizabeth, to treat this 
new turn in the affair as a man of the 
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world, unruffled by the most astonish- 
ing of events. 

“If you will be good enough to tell 
me who you are, and why you are ask- 
ing all these questions,” I said, from my 
vantage point on the porch, “perhaps 
I may answer some of them. But really 
I’m not a crossing policeman,” I con- 
cluded, rather lamely, after casting 
about in my mind for a simile. 

“Don’t be rude,’ cautioned Mary 
Elizabeth, in a stage whisper. “Re- 
member, we’re out in the country, where 
everybody asks questions.” 

Then the big man who had first spo- 
ken to me took things into his hands, 
and, with just as much pomposity as 
[ had shown toward him and his com- 
panion. 

“I’m Sheriff Newt Willard,” he an- 
nounced, “sheriff of this county, and 
I’m lookin’ for two automobile thieves 
that stole a machine belongin’ to this 
gentleman here. Maybe you wouldn’t 
mind tellin’ us who you are, and what 
you're doin’ in Henry Bennett’s house, 
actin’ as if you owned it, when I never 
even see you inside the limits of this 
county before!” 

Properly humbled, I explained to 
Sheriff Willard the circumstances by 
which I chanced to be, as it were, the 
guest of my Uncle Henry—an explana- 
tion which I thought he received with 
a slight but unmistakable sniff. It is 
a predilection of sheriffs, detectives, 
chiefs of police, and other peace officers 
to sniff at all explanations received by 
them in the line of duty, especially if 
coming from strangers. 

‘*Maybe the sheriff and the other 
gentleman would like to see the auto- 
mobile that was wrecked?” suggested 
Mary Elizabeth, when I had given a 
succinct but graphic account of the acci- 
dent and what followed it. 

“Don’t worry, ma’am,” said Sheriff 
Willard shortly. ‘‘We’ll see it, all right! 
Come on, Hamilton!” 

With these few but distinct words, 
he led the way toward the barn, and I 
followed at a discreet distance. Truly 





our quiet Fourth of July was develop- 
ing rapidly, I thought, as I caught a 
glimpse of Mary Elizabeth fading back 
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into the parlor, with her hand to her 
head, and no respectable coffee available 
to overcome her headache. The sheriff 
threw open the barn door with an au- 
thoritative air, and Hamilton and I fol- 
lowed him in. 

“That’s the car!” said 
mournfully. ‘And she’s 
done up, too,” 

Sheriff Willard walked around the 
automobile, and sized it up with a criti- 
cal eye, while I stood in the back- 
ground and hoped they wouldn’t accuse 
me of opening a switch in front of the 
flying car, in order to wreck it. 

“That’s what she is,” assented the 
sheriff, after making his survey on the 
dark side of the auto. ‘Just about plum 
busted! I wonder if this tire is gone?’ 

He took a match from his vest pock- 
et, and struck it on the side of the barn, 
to examine the damages nearest him. 

“Look out for that match! warned 
Hamilton, “The gasoline tank may be 
leaking.” 

“Oh, I'll be careful, all right,” said 
the sheriff confidently, tossing the 
burned end of the match on the floor, 
and striking another. “She's a goner, 
Hamilton. You'll have to put her in 
the repair shop for a couple of weeks, 
but you're blamed lucky to get her back 
at all.” 

“That’s true,” said Hamilton, turning 
to me. “If they hadn't skidded into 
your place here, | might never have seen 
the car again. They had more than an 
hour’s start on me, and they could go a 
long way in an hour with that car, if 
they had kept it in the road.” 

“Maybe you will capture them, even 
yet,” I suggested hopefully, as Sheriff 
Willard stalked out of the barn and we 
followed him back toward the house. 
“They’re on foot now, you know, and 
you have an automobile.” 

“What I can’t understand,” said the 
sheriff, turning a suspicious eve on me, 
“is why in Tophet you let “em get away. 
You should have known they were 
stealin’ the machine, travelin’ the way 
they did!” 

“My good man,” I said gently, “I had 
no more reason to suspect that they had 
stolen that machine than I have to think 


Hamilton 
pretty well 
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In three seconds the barnyard was covered with squirming uniforms, above which was an 
unpleasing medley of waving feet and arms. 


you stole this one in front of the house. 
Up where I come from, if everybody 
that drove faster than the speed limit 
was arrested for robbery, we would 
have to build ten new jails, with park- 
ing space for twenty thousand automo- 
biles.” 

I tried not to allow my natural indig- 
nation to overcome my inherent regard 
for constituted authority, but I found 
Sheriff Willard rather a difficult pill for 
a city man to swallow. If he had told 
me he was the board of county commis- 
sioners, and the superintendent of 
schools, in addition to being sheriff, I 


might better have measured up his im- 
portance and authority. 

“Well, that may all be,” retorted the 
sheriff; “but ye might have kept ’em 
here on some excuse, and telephoned 
to me, just the same.” 

What brilliant repartee on my side 
might have been inspired by this saga- 
cious remark will never be known, for 
at the moment we were startled by a 
shriek from Mary Elizabeth, who had 
come to the back door to see how the 
official inquiry was progressing. 

“Oh, look, look!’ she yelled. “The 
barn is on fire!” 
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A startled glance behind showed us 
that my wife was eminently correct. 
One of the match ends scattered around 
by Sheriff Willard’s lavish hand had 
probably retained its vivacity long 
enough to communicate diabolical ener- 
gy toa bit of gasoline-soaked hay under 
the automobile. At any rate, smoke 
was pouring through the open doorway 
of the barn, and we could see the glow 
of flames in its dark interior. 

“Come on, boys!” yelled the sheriff, 
beginning to run around in circles. “We 
got to stop this! Where’s your buck- 
ets? We'll lose that automobile!” 

“T don’f know where the buckets are,” 
I screamed, indignant over his point of 
view. “We'll lose Uncle Henry’s barn!” 

Mary Elizabeth, infected by the pre- 
vailing hysteria, rushed out of the house 
with a huge dishpan, seized me by the 
arm, and shook me violently while she 
shrieked into my ear: 

“\Where’s the hydrant? Where’s the 
hydrant?” as though she had a dark 
suspicion that I had hidden the hydrant 
to balk her efforts as a fire fighter. 

“T don’t know,” I said weakly, star- 
ing around the farmyard until Sheriff 
Willard, spying an upturned pail near 
a fence, dashed at it, yelling over his 
shoulder: 

“Phey ain’t got any hydrant on a 
farm! We got to pump!” 

Hamilton was the first of our wild- 
eyed quartet to seize upon this feature 
of the situation, and as he grabbed the 
pump handle at the same moment, his 
thought wave was of some avail. 

Willard held his bucket under the 
pump, and executed a frenzied sand jig 
while Hamilton vigorously worked the 
handle, and Mary Elizabeth, with de- 
spairing eyes fixed on the blazing barn, 
waited her turn with the dishpan. 
There seemed to be nothing for me to 
do at the moment but fill the rdle of 
fire marshal, and direct the operations 
of the working forces; but even before 
the sheriff splashed his first impotent 
little pail of water against the barn, we 
all saw that our puny efforts would be 
hopeless. The flames were mounting 


toward the roof of the barn, and the 
automobile, with gallons of gasoline in 
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the tank, awaiting the psychological mo- 
ment to add to the excitement, was the 
center of a sea of fire. 

“This won't do any good,” yelled Wil- 
lard. ‘That barn is gone!” 

“Oh, let's keep on!” screamed Mary 
Elizabeth, rushing to the pump for her 
second panful of water. “Don’t stop! 
We've got to do something!” 

“We must try to save the house!” I 
announced sagely. “The fire may 
spread !” 

Without any encouragement from ei- 
ther of my fellow heroes, I grabbed the 
pump handle, which Hamilton had re- 
linquished, and began wasting well wa- 
ter at a tremendous rate, shouting inco- 
herent directions to the bucket brigade, 
to which they paid no attention, 

Then it was that Sheriff Willard con- 
ceived the brilliant thought that saved 
the day. He dropped his bucket sud- 
denly, and jumped into the air in his 
enthusiasm. 

“T know what to do!” he shouted. 
“There’re havin’ a tiremen’s tourna- 
ment in Belleville to-day to celebrate 
the Fourth—a contestin’ for prizes in 
pumpin’ and couplin’ hose. It’s only two 
miles from here, and Bennett has a 
county telephone in the house. I'll just 
call ‘em up, and order ‘em to come 
down here and put the fire out. They'll 
have to bust up their tournament for 
me,” he added. 

This seemed to be a rational move, 
and we all indorsed it with feverish 
enthusiasm, while the fire crackled gay- 
ly through the solid old oak beams of 
Uncle Henry’s barn. 

“Do hurry up!” shouted Mary Eliza- 
beth, as the sheriff rushed into the house 
to send out his general alarm, and, hav- 
ing added this wholly unnecessary in- 
junction to the excitement, she collapsed 
gently into my arms, and I carried her 
into the house to await the arrival of 
the fire fighters. 

The sheriff and Hamilton went out 
into the road to watch for the expected 
reénforcements, and I sat beside the 
couch on which my overwrought wife 
lay, fanning her, and patting her hands 
soothingly, and hoping for the best. It 
seemed only five minutes until we were 
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“My dear,” I said faintly, “they are all gone. Is there anything I can do for you?” 


startled by Willard’s whoop of joy in 
front of the house, and Mary Elizabeth 
was immediately roused to action again. 

“Here they come!” yelled the sheriff, 
and we hastened to the porch to watch 
the arrival. 

Far down the road we saw a moving 
black mass in a cloud of dust, which 
gradually resolved itself into a long col- 
umn of men, running at Marathon 
speed. The road was filled from edge 
to edge, and on either bank of the ditch 
scores of men and boys, satellites at- 
tendant upon the stars, trailed along in 
the ruck. 

As they drew nearer, we saw that the 
leaders wore red shirts and helmets that 
gleamed vividly in the sunshine, and 
hauled behind them hand engines and 
hose reels. When they came within 


sight of the burning barn, and realized 
that their quarry was at bay, enthusiasts 
among the attendant multitude pointed 
dozens of revolvers into the air, and 
fired a fusillade of shots in the exuber- 
ance of their joy over this unexpected 
feature of the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, 

“I’m afraid they're going to be noisy,” 
I said mildly to Mary Elizabeth. My 
first panic over the fire had worn off, 
and I was determined to make the best 
of it. 

“Don’t be a fool!” snapped my. wife, 
in mild reproof of my levity, and I de- 
cided to restrain my enthusiasm over 
the spectacle. 

Niagara Number One reached the 
yard first, and plunged into Uncle Hen- 
ry’s property with glad yells of acclaim, 
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dragging its engine and hose cart over 
the remnants of Aunt Martha’s flower 
bed, and tearing down what was left 
of the wrecked fence. A dozen volun- 
teers were at the ropes to aid the gal- 
lant fire fighters in swinging their ap- 
paratus into position; but, close on the 
heels of the Niagara company came its 
hated rival, Red Jacket Number Five, 
jaunty in holiday attire, and cheered on 
by its admirers from Belleville. 

When the captain of Niagara Num- 
ber One rushed to the pump at the head 
of his command, he found he had been 
outgeneraled by Red Jacket Number 
Five. Standing upon the platform above 
the well, and shouting profane directions 
to his company in his efforts to hurry 
them to the spot, was the captain of the 
Red Jackets. He had left the main body 
of the parade some distance above the 
farm, cut across lots, and gained the 
vantage point at the pump by a desper- 
ate sprint. 

“Get away from that well!” shouted 
the Niagara captain, waving his trumpet 
like an avenging sword. “My company 
wants to take water! Come on, boys! 
Get that hose out!” 

“You don’t get no water from this 
well!” yelled the dauntless Red Jacket. 
“We were here first, and here we'll stay. 
Get a move on, you Red Jackets !” 

The issue being thus joined, they 
went at it without further parley. The 
captains went into a clinch, with their 
rival trumpets beating time about their 
helmeted heads, and every member of 
Niagara Number One selected a mem- 
ber of Red Jacket Number Five as his 
personal prey. In three seconds the 
barnyard was covered with squirming 
uniforms, above which was an unpleas- 
ing medley of waving feet and arms. 

The population of Belleville, camped 
upon Uncle Henry’s steps, and perched 
on the fence, fired revolvers and lighted 
cannon firecrackers by the dozen in its 
enthusiasm, until it was finally drawn 
into the fray by dint of personal com- 
bat between rival town leaders; and the 
barn blazed merrily on, without a hint 
of interference. 

When the battle began, I firmly led 
Mary Elizabeth to an upper chamber, 


and insisted upon her lying down and 
trying to pretend there was nothing un- 
usual going on. 

“Don't worry about the fire,” I urged, 
“it will burn itself out; and there is 
no wind stirring, so it won't spread to 
the house. When these warriors be- 
low are through, I will come up and tell 
you about it; but, in the meantime, this 
is the safest place for you.” 

“All right, dear,” she said meekly ; 
and I knew then that her nervous sys- 
tem must be, indeed, badly jangled. 

For half an hour, the tide of battle 
fluctuated between the struggling hosts 
of Niagara Number One and the un- 
flinching army that defended Red Jack- 
et Number ‘ive, with Sheriff Willard 
dancing around the combatants like an 
Indian medicine man, issuing orders, 
threats, appeals, and pronunciamentos 
that fell upon ears attuned to the savage 
sounds of slaughter, and with no time 
for ordinary sheriffs. 

The barn, meanwhile, burned to the 
ground, and was a smoldering, glowing 
heap of embers, in which the scrap iron 
of the automobile stood out like the cra- 
ter of a volcano by the time the tired 
volunteers of Niagara gave up the field, 
and began to straggle toward Belleville. 

The ground was covered with bat- 
tered helmets and torn belts; the hats 
of noncombatants were scattered far 
and wide, and the innocent bystanders, 
having fired the last shot in their lock- 
ers into the pulsing holiday air, slowly 
withdrew from the mass of wreckage 
that surrounded Uncle Henry’s highly 
respectable domicile. ; 

I waited alone on the desecrated 
porch until it was all over; until the 
last faint shout of the last reveler had 
died on the breeze, and the last red 
shirt had faded away around a bend in 


the road. Then I timorously ascended 


to where Mary Elizabeth was huddled 
on a couch, with a wet towel bound 
about her brows. 

“My dear,” I said faintly, “they are 
all gone. Is there anything I can do 
for you?” 

“Yes, there is,” she said wearily. 
“Either get me a decent cup of coffee, 
or go away, and let me die in peace.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART IL 
Gerald Cromartin, the son of a Dublin barrister, is sent to the United States to discover the where- 
abouts of a certain Pe ter Sheridan, who went there many years before and who is now the heir to large 
estates, If Sheridan is no longer living the property goes to a niece, Nora Braisted. On the way to Montrea!, 
Gerald meets a charming young woman, Kathleen Fletcher, and also a jeweler of Denver named La Shelle, 
and his wife. Mrs. La Shelie asks Gerald to deliver a small package to her sister in New York. Miss Fletcher 
sees him receive this package. On the frontier Gerald is stopped by United States customs officers, under 
suspicion that he has been made a Bet of by the La Shellea, and is smuggling pearls. Nothing dutiable. 
however, is found in the package. Gerald concludes trom what seems good evidence that Miss Fletcher was 


his accuser. 


OW a civilized nation can submit 
to such a state of things passes 
my poor comprehension. Under- 

stand, I’m not merely kicking against 
my own small experience, though I’m 
not denying it made me hot; but I’m 
considering the case of the whole Amer- 
ican people. To submit to that sort of 
insult and indignity every time they 
have the temerity to land at any port or 
any frontier of their country! Hail 
Columbia, happy land, with a venge- 
ance! Tell me, Cheverton, you've been 
here a lot—how do they manage to 
stand it?” 

The kindly providence which had 
ordained that Gerald Cromartin should 
not perish untimely of suppressed rage 
had placed on the platform before the 
train he was about to board at Buffalo, 
after his encounter with the customs 
authorities, an English acquaintance. 
Mr. Cecil Lionel Cheverton was a typ- 
ical British sportsman. He was just 
back from some remote corner of the 
Canadian Rockies, and he was en route 
to Africa. He had conveyed this in- 
formation to Gerald before inquiring 
affably what had brought the Irishman 
to this spot; but once given the chance 
for speech, Gerald had freed his mind 
of a great load of resentment as well as 
of incident. 


“You’ve got me,” replied his friend 
when pressed as to the reasons Ameri- 
cans had for enduring their own cus- 
toms regulations. “You've got me. 
Sooudilaiae to do with their bally tariff, 
I suppose. What was it the guy said 
to you—the treasury agent—hey? That 
good grind about holding a woman's 
baby while she ran into a store to tele- 
phone? That was a good one, Cromar- 
tin! Though, ‘pon my word, I don't 
see that you look particularly green. 

“Good of you to say so, old man,” re- 
plied Mr. Cromartin, not too apprecia- 
tively. 

His temper was sorely ruffled. Such 
a straight, clear-cut girl as she had 
seemed! And the evidence was almost 
indisputable that she had some sort of 
a connection with that little bounder of 
a treasury agent. That was something 
that hurt and galled him more even than 
his own humiliation and inconvenience. 
As a matter of fact, he had not been 
made a fool of by the La Shelles. If 
there was any such conspiracy, as that 
cheap little cad of a treasury agent al- 
leged, it was with the treasury agents, 
the customs people, that the La Sheiles 
had played, not with him, Mr. Gerald 
Cromartin, of Dublin. He had no need 
stili to feel sore and hot over that part 
of the transaction. But the girl, the 
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lithe, straight, proud girl, with the direct 
eyes and the wistful mouth, the girl who 
walked the slippery deck with such 
erectness, and who looked so far into 
the gray mist when she declared that all 
her closest interests were with the dead 
—how could she have been the tool of 
that beastly littke man? As for this 
bear-tracking, tiger-shooting imbecile by 
his side, who had apparently heard only 
one sentence out of his long recital of 
indignities—Gerald was, after all, half 
sorry he had met him. 

Oh, that it were possible, 

For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that we might know 
Where and how they be. 

He remembered her quoting that, or 
something that sounded like that, on the 
evening after the first morning on the 
Halifax. She had touched him with her 
evident longings, her yearnings, that 
were a confession of some loss, al- 
though her manner had never been that 
of a person inviting sympathy, and al- 
though she studiously refrained from 
autobiographic details. She, to be 
mixed up with this common person, 
either in sympathy or in business so that 
she conveyed information—bah, prob- 
ably sold it!—to him about what she 
was able to overhear. Well, for once 
she had overheard wrong, that was all! 

The New York train was finally 
ready to start. Gerald and his compa- 
triot, whose berths were in different cars 
of the train, disposed of their luggage, 
and made their way to the dining car. 
Gerald shook his broad shoulders as he 
dropped into his seat beside the wide 
sheet of glass, through which the coun- 
try was still visible in the twilight, and 
took up the ménu. 

“Forget it,’ advised Cheverton, who 
had a choice collection of the slang of 
all nations. “Forget it—your introduc- 
tion to our American cousins. They’re 
a good sort, apart from the little cere- 
monies of their ports, and if ever you 
want bully shootin i 








“Oh, I’ve forgotten already,” de- 
clared Gerald. He didn’t want Chever- 
ton to launch upon hunting reminis- 
cences before they had ordered their re- 
past. “I’ve forgotten already. I’m 


really looking forward to a jolly good 
holiday. The business that brought me 
over is likely to carry me about the 
country a goodish bit, and I am sure 
I’ve had my last disagreeable experience 
on American soil.” 

By way of insuring a pleasant experi- 
ence for the immediate future, they or- 
dered a dinner for gourmets. When 
that important task was discharged, they 
leaned back and surveyed their fellow 
diners. The car was already filling up, 
but there was still a number of vacant 
tables. In spite of this, an altercation 
arose between two men for the posses- 
sion of the table opposite Cromartin and 
his friend. 

“The Irish gentleman seems a little 
the worse for wear,” remarked Chever- 
ton, surveying the row with the interest 
such an event has for a patron of all 
sports. The man to whom he referred 
was the second comer to the table, the 
first having been a divine of severe as- 
pect. 

“[excuse me, y’r riv’rince,” said the 
second comer thickly, “excuse me, but 
I would ; 

“The car steward assigned me this 
table, sir,” interrupted the clergyman, 
“and- fe 

“Sure, there’s room for the both of 
us, an’ two more like us,” asserted the 
Irishman, dropping heavily into a chair. 

The clergyman yielded the point. 

“There is, but I do not care to sit at 
the table with drunkards,” he replied. 
“Nor can I enter into argument with 
them. Waiter, give me another seat.” 

“No publicans an’ sinners for his riv’- 
rince,” murmured the intoxicated gen- 
tleman sadly. “Not for his riv’rince, 
follower of the meek an’ lowly——” 

But “his riv’rince” had stalked indig- 
nantly away to the end of the car in 
the wake of a waiter anxious to pre- 
serve peace, and to lose no orders. The 
intoxicated one leered pleasantly across 
at Cromartin and Cheverton. 

“The church is fallen on evil days, 
gintlemin,” he informed them lugubri- 
ously. “Evil days, evil days!” 

They laughed a little, and, their oys- 
ters having arrived, attacked them with 
appetite, and resumed their conversa- 
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tion. Once they were absorbed and had 
forgotten his existence, the Irishman fa- 
vored them with a scrutiny very keen 
for a man in his apparent state of alco- 
holic stimulation. After his survey, a 
grim little smile showed beneath his 
grizzled, stubbly mustache. He nodded 
his head contentedly to a sympathetic- 
seeming high ball on the table before 
him, and took a drink. 

Then, drawing a small photograph 
from his pocket, he examined it furtive- 
ly. The examination pleased him. He 
put it back, nodded again to the high 
ball, and took another drink.. After 
that, he divided his attention equally be- 
tween his meal and his opposite travel- 
ing companions, except when the clergy- 
man strode pompously and for- 
biddingly by. Then he arose, 
and made a profound bow, which 
the other tried to ignore. The 
rest of the dining car did not 
make the same attempt, and a 
ripple of laughter followed the 
dignified gentleman out. 

“Think I'll see if I can’t have 
my things brought into your car, 
Criomat- 
tim,” re- 
marked Chev- 
erton when 
they had left 
the diner. 
“There's not 
a heavy load 
on to-night, 
and I think 
there may be 
a vacant 
berth in your 
car—it looked 
half empty as 
we came 
through 
to danne re 
Might as well 


talk to you 
while I can. 
1’ m_ getting 


off at an un- 
holy hour in 
the morning 


at Pough- 
keepsie. 


Fel- 
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low there is to meet me in Cape Town 
some time in January. Where are you 
going to be staying in New York? I’m 
sailing on the Lucania the day after to- 
morrow ; but if I have a chance I'll look 
you up.” 

“The Plaza,” replied Gerald. “Do 
have your things brought in if you can.” 

The exchange was easily affected. In 
a few minutes a porter entered bearing 
Cheverton’s impediments, which he de- 
posited in the section behind Cromar- 
tin’s. The two acquaintances were es- 
tablished and deep in conversation when 
the Irishman passed through the car. 
Again he gave them the keen glance that 
seemed to belie his apparent state, and 
he glanced quickly and seeingly through 













A figure had sprung—whence he had not time to see—upon the step of the hansom. 
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the car. Five minutes after he had 
passed, a porter was bending above the 
passenger occupying the section oppo- 
site Cromartin’s, and was saying some- 
thing to him in low tones. 

“Just the same position as this one?” 
inquired the traveler. “No nearer the 
engine? Oh, one car farther removed ? 
Not the rear car, then? Oh, two more 
behind it? Well, I don’t mind accom- 
modating the gentleman in those cir- 
cumstances.” 

And he stood by while the porter, 
with a “Thank you, sir,” gathered his 
valises, hat, overcoat, and umbrella, and 
made his loaded way to the car behind. 

“Lots of changing to-night,” re- 
marked Cheverton. 

And Gerald absently agreed that there 
was. At the moment he was staring out 
into the black night beyond the brightly 
lighted car; it loomed so big, so black, 
and mysterious it made him think again 
of Miss Fletcher, with her yearning 
gaze that sought to penetrate deeply into 
the mist and the darkness of life, and 
what lies beyond life. He almost 
sighed, and then he caught the sigh be- 
hind his teeth. Why should he bother 
himself about the girl? Why should he 
be disappointed in her? Why should he 
resent it that she played the spy upon 
him? What was she but a steamer ac- 
quaintance, anyway? 

‘By Jove, if it isn’t our disputatious 
friend!” Cheverton interrupted Ger- 
ald’s musings as the porter reentered, 
carrying the small bag, which seemed 
to constitute the only hand luggage of 
the Irish gentleman, who followed 
closely behind. “He seems to have a 
fondness for our neighborhood. Well— 
he’s not the first! By the way, Cro- 
martin, what about little Nora Braisted ? 
She hasn’t kicked over the traces yet?” 

Cheverton pulled at his long, taway 
mustache with something of a simper- 
ing air as he spoke. Gerald, who had 
been frowning toward the oncoming 
Irishman, transferred the frown to his 
friend. 

“T didn’t know you knew Lady Hon- 
oria,” he replied, with marked formal- 
ity. And to  Cheverton’s — smiling 


“Rawther! We were very good friends 


last season,” he answered tartly: “Then 
you will be glad to hear that she is very 
well and a model of domestic decorum. 

“T wonder,” he was asking himself, 
“if Nora plays the flirt with every man 
she meets? This silly ass evidently 
thinks that she was impressed with his 
charms.” 

The Irishman, with a friendly salu- 
tation of the sort readily ascribable to 
many potations, sank into his seat. Ger- 
ald scowled thoughtfully upon him. 
Then he leaned toward Cheverton. 

“Chevvy,” he said, in a low tone, 
“that fellow’s following us. I have half 
a notion that I saw him in the room 
when they were examining me to-day. 
I’m not sure. But I think he is trying 
to watch us, or one of us s 

“Not guilty!” interrupted Cheverton. 
“My record is spotless. I never tried 
to bring in even an undeclared handker- 
chief. I never potted even a sparrow in 
the closed season. I keep off other men’s 
preserves in general, and there’s no 
bally detective on my track.” 

“Do you suppose,” Gerald went on, 
“that those imbeciles back there were 
not convinced yet that I didn’t have the 
La Shelle pearls, and that they’re going 
to track me through the country, hoping 
that some day, in a burst of false confi- 
dence, I'll put them on, or something 
of that sort?” 

“Likeliest thing in the world,” replied 
his cheering friend. 

“Of course, I’m not sure about this 
fellow. I don’t really remember him. 
But he is certainly trailing us. Oh, 
damn! The whole thing has gotten on 
my nerves. Let’s go smoke and forget 
it!” 

They departed for the realm of the 
soothing nicotine; and in five minutes 
looked up to see the Irishman entering 
the lounge at the end of the car. Ger- 
ald uttered an impatient exclamation, 
but the drunkenly grave features of the 
interloper showed no indication of hav- 
ing heard it. He sat down on the leather 
settee, and entered into an elaborate 
discourse on the merits of various 
brands of tobacco. 

Cheverton, amused at his friend’s un- 
easiness, encouraged the intruder by 
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many questions. Gerald, annoyed by 
this as much as by the intrusion, re- 
lapsed into a haughty silence. When he 
was directly addressed, he answered 
monosyllabically. When he was not 
directly addressed, he smoked in speech- 
lessness. His second cigar finished, he 
arose abruptly and made curt adieu. 

“Tl be with you when I’ve finished 
this cigarette,’ said Cheverton to his 
departing back. 

“Don’t hurry,” growled Gerald. 

The Jrishman looked after him ad- 
miringly. 

“The grand manner!” he observed to 
Cheverton. “The grand, ducal man- 
ner!” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” replied Chever- 
ton. Cheverton thought well of his own 
inches, his own breadth of shoulder, 
depth of chest, magnificence of bearing ; 
and he had the sort of vanity which can- 
not bear to hear another praised for 
what it regards as its own good points. 
“Of course, he’s a good enough looking 
chap, as looks go———-” 

“Oh, but he has the grand manner 
entirely,” insisted the Irishman, shaking 
his head gravely. 

“I don't know where he would get 
it,” declared Cheverton, in a_nettled 
tone. “He's respectable, of course—fa- 
ther a barrister, barrister himself. But 
nothing aristocratic in his family.” 

Cheverton’s own family boasted a 
member of the ‘beerage”’; but he al- 
ways chose to forget the malty begin- 
nings of the Cheverton grandeur. The 
Irishman smiled knowingly at his dis- 
claimers of Gerald's magnificence. 

“It’s close-mouthed you are, sir,” he 
observed, with much shrewdness, wink- 
ing slowly. 

“What the devil do you mean?” de- 
manded Cheverton. 

The Irishman winked slowly and im- 
pressively again, and even laid an ex- 
planatory finger against his nose. 

“You're drunk, my friend,” declared 
Cheverton, rising, and half laughing at 
himself for his heat of a moment be- 
fore; “and I’m as big a fool as you to 
be bandying words with you about any- 
body’s family connection.” 

He brushed by, and made his way 
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back to his section. The Irishman sat 
still for a moment, smiling knowingly. 

“Exactly what he would say to throw 
me off the scent,” he remarked audibly. 
“Exactly! Respectable, av coorse! Oh, 
av coorse! Larristers, yis! Barristers, 
to be sure!” 

He winked solemnly in the privacy 
of the compartment which he occupied 
alone. Then he looked a trifle worried 
for the moment. 

“I couldn't have said enough to put 
them wise, now, could 1? No, no, sure- 
ly not. An’ even if he thinks that he’s 
discovered, he'll niver find out what the 
discovery means. Oh, no, safe enough, 
safe enough!” 

He took a pull at the flask with which 
he was thoughtfully provided, and sat, 
his chin upon his chest, his lips smiling 
vacantly, his eves half closed. And 
when a passing porter or conductor 
aroused him from his trance, and led 
him back toward his berth, he found the 
curtains drawn all the length of the car. 
He looked at Gerald’s with a renewed 
amusement. 

“Barristers!” he murmured thickly. 
“Oh, yis, to be sure, barristers!” 

Gerald was awake early enough the 
next morning to have finished his toilet 
and to have delivered his hand baggage 
and his checks to the transfer agent in 
time to enjoy the approach to the me- 
tropolis of the New World. He was 
thinking that all land approaches to 
great cities were hideous, and was re- 
gretting a certain sharpness of manner 
that he had been guilty of the night be- 
fore to Cheverton. The incident of the 
drunken Jrishman he had dismissed 
from his mind; and he found that a 
night’s sleep had dimmed the memory 
of the indignity at Buffalo. He had dis- 
encumbered himself of all his hand lug- 
gage so that he might give himself up to 
complete enjoyment of the new scenes 
and the new city as he was driven to 
the Plaza. 

He followed the crowd from the train 
toward the station beyond the train 
yard. He half wished, in the confusion, 
that Cheverton had not left the train at 
Poughkeepsie—it would have been 


pleasant to have a friend, or even a 
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tolerated acquaintance, to bear him com- 
pany for a while until he got his bear- 
ings. However, it was just as well as 
it was. Cheverton was somewhat un- 
derbred, he decided, remembering his 
remarks about Nora Braisted, and very 
much of a bore, remembering the 
lengthy anecdotes of his own experi- 
ences as a hunter with which he had re- 
galed Gerald after dinner. It was just 
as well! He would probably soon be 
seeing the New World under happier 
auspices than those afforded by Chever- 
ton. His father had described the 
Hamidge and Jay connection as all that 
was desirable. 

He had not noticed, as he left the 
sleeper and walked the long quarter of 
a mile to the station itself, that he was 
closely followed by the intoxicated gen- 
tleman of the night before. That per- 
sonage could scarcely keep from grazing 
Gerald’s heels, so closely did he follow 
after him. He was immediately behind 
him as they went through the station 
toward the street. He was at his shoul- 
der when Gerald paused, deafened by 
the clamor of the New York streets and 
the cries of the cabmen. Two of these 
were upon him in a second, but one — 
one who had exchanged a quick glance 
with the Irishman behind Gerald—was 
swifter than his competitor. 

“An’ sure, yer honor wouldn’t be rid- 
in’ behind the likes of the skate he’s 
drivin’,” he declared, leaning far down 
from his perch to pass this criticism 
upon his rival and this compliment upon 
Gerald’s taste at one and the same time. 

Gerald laughed. He felt at home at 
once. Besides, the speaker’s horse was 
distinctly the better animal. 

“All right,” he said amiably, tossing 
the disappointed driver a coin in com- 
pensation for his loss. ‘Drive me to 
the Plaza,” he added, climbing into the 
other man’s hansom. 

“That I will, sir, an’ quicker than ye 
could be doin’ it in one of thim murder- 
in’ taxis, too,” declared the cabby af- 
fably. 

As the doors swung together in front 
of the traveler from overseas, another 
look, full of intelligence, was exchanged 
between the driver and the Irishman of 


the night before. The latter then com- 
fortably crossed the street to a hotel, 
and in a few minutes was discussing 
coffee, beefsteak, and rolls with the 
hearty appetite of a man whose diges- 
tion and whose conscience alike give 
him no trouble, and who, having done a 
good job, can afford to regale himself. 

Meantime Gerald was driving to the 
Plaza by a route which would have puz- 
zled any one familiar with New York. 
West across Forty-second Street the cab 
rolled, north for a block or two along 
Fifth Avenue, the “fare” leaning for- 
ward and enjoying the sights of the 
bright, crisp, autumn morning with un- 
abashed curiosity. Then it swung west 
again, and in a few minutes it was pro- 
ceeding southward under the Ninth 
Avenue elevated tracks. 

“Curious,” soliloquized Gerald, “that 
fellow Bromley boasted about the drive 
up Fifth Avenue. Well, I dare say we'll 
be back on it in a few minutes.” 

The few minutes passed, bringing 
them into gloomier and more squalid 
quarters. They had passed a big market, 
they were among warehouses and 
dreary tenements. Gerald poked up 
the door of communication with the 
driver by his cane—the only piece of 
luggage he still had. 

“Are you sure you're all right, my 
man?” he asked of the red face that 
peered down at him. “This doesn’t 
seem to me the route I’ve heard de- 
scribed to your Central Park and your 
Plaza Hotel.” 

“Never doubt it, yer honor. 3ut 
they’re the great ones for tearin’ their 
streets to bits over here. An’ the avenoo 
is all tore up for miles an’ more; but 
we'll soon be out of this now—never 
you fear, sir.” 

Gerald settled himself back comforta- 
bly. He recalled having heard that crit- 
icism of the New York streets before— 
that they were almost always torn up. 
Moreover, the sound of the brogue was 
reassuring. The streets were certainly 
not what he had been led to believe they 
would be in point of attraction, but 

The horse seemed to stumble a little. 
A passing drayman called something to 
the cab driver. The latter paused, ap- 
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parently to request a repe- 
tition of the remark. Ger- 
ald also listened, wonder- 
ing idly whether it was 
valuable information or the 
customary persiflage of the 
class that was being inter- 
changed. He turned his 
head in the direction of the 
passing dray better to hear. 
Suddenly there was a shad- 
ow before him. A figure "< 
had _ sprung—whence he 
had not time to see—upon 
the step of the hansom. As 
he turned his 
head _ sharply 
to see the 
cause of the 
Pitt $10 ns 
a soft cloth 
was thrust into 
his face, the 
man who had 
sprung upon 
the hansom 
step leaning in 
across. the 
closed _ half 
doors to thrust 
the rag for- 
ward. Gerald 
struck out violently. He caught the 
fumes of chloroform. He battled wildly 
with his hands, but they were caught 
and held in a grip of steel while the 
stupefying vapor did its work. 

“Now drive like the devil,’ advised 
the man who had sprung upon the han- 
som step. “Like the devil. Schmidt 
will be on the other side.” 

He stepped back into the embrasure 
of the still-closed warehouse from 
which he had emerged a few minutes 
before, and in another second any one 
taking an early morning stroll on lower 
Greenwich Street might have been edi- 
fied by the sight of a workman plod- 
ding soberly toward his day’s job, a 
lunch pail in his honest, horny hand. 
The hansom driver lowered the glass 
hood before his fare’s uncorscious face, 
over which the chloroformer had consid- 
erately pulled down his hat, and drove 
swiftly to the ferry. There were few 
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He could not remember where he was or how he happened to be there. 


passengers for Jersey at that early hour, 
and those who were on the boat smiled 
or looked disgusted, as their tastes or 
principles prompted, at the sight of a 
young roisterer being borne drunkenly 
home from a night’s revelry. On the 
other side of the river a big car was 
in waiting. Another whiff of chloro- 
form was given Gerald, who showed 
faint signs of reviving, thanks to the 
fresh air of the river, which not even 
the lowered hood of the hansom had 
entirely excluded. 

Outside the Jersey City limits, the 
other passengers of the car paused by 
a bare stretch of marsh; and, while one 
busied himself with pretended repairs 
to the car, another bound and gagged 
the unconscious young man. 

“I’m not takin’ any chances on any 
more of the dope,” he announced. “I’m 
loyal, all right, all right; but when it 
comes to puttin’ a man away for good, 
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that’s got to be decided by the Council. 
Your Uncle William ain’t. goin’ to do 
no such job accidental. An’ these’ll 
keep him as still as any one can want 
him to be until the right time comes.” 

On they went, over the marshes, 
through the ugly little towns near by, 
past suburbs, with the charm of homes, 
on and on. And still Gerald lay in the 
tonneau, unconscious of what was be- 
falling him. 

Finally they came to a city hideous 
with mills and tenements, with disor- 
der, noise, and dirt. Along one side of 
it flowed a sluggish stream whose air 
was polluted, whose waters were dis- 
colored. They skirted the stream; and 
at the farther outskirts of the town 
came to a tall, square-built brick house, 
which backed upon the river. Into this 
two of the men carried Gerald. Up 
past rooms that were empty, dusty, 
dirty, and airless they bore him, to a 
room on the top floor. Its front win- 
dows were closed with heavy, locked, 
sheet-iron shutters. Its back windows, 
overlooking the polluted river, were 
barred with iron. There was no furni- 
ture in the room except a wooden 
bench. 

Here his captors left Gerald on the 
floor, untying his bandages. He was 
still under the influence of the chloro- 
form. They, placed a tin cup of water 
near him on the floor, and departed. 
When they came to the head of the 
stairs, they closed behind them a great 
iron door. 

The morning was half gone when 
Gerald came shudderingly out of the 
stupor into which the drug had thrown 
him. At first he lay dazed upon the 
floor, looking with stupid, bewildered 
interest at a cobweb on the ceiling above 
him. He could not remember where he 
was or how he happened to be there. 
He did not remember that he was in 
the United States, nor did he think of 
himself as at home. The cobweb occu- 
pied his entire mind. 

By and by he moved, and in moving 
teuched the cup of water. He knew 
immediately that he was thirsty. He 
drank. And then he began to remem- 
ber. Slowly and a little painfully he 


raised himself upon his elbow. He 
looked about the bare, unfurnished, 
dirty room. He lifted himself to his 
feet and made for the walls. There 
must be windows—they must open upon 
something! But he found that the 
front ones might as well have been part 
of the solid wall for all the help they 
afforded him; and that the back ones, 
although they admitted a certain amount 
of light through their unwashed panes, 
were barred against any suicidal im- 
pulse he might have had to jump into 
the turgid stream three stories below. 

When all these things were plain to 
Mr. Cromartin, a red flood of rage rose 
high within him. He ran from the 
front to the back room of his prison, 
he ran to the top of the stairs, and beat 
unavailingly upon the iron door that 
shut him from them. He broke, with 
a thrust of his furious fist, the glass 
between the iron bars in the back win- 
dows, and he shouted loudly for help. 
But there was no sound except the slow 
wash of the dirty water below against 
the foundations of the house. 

His first burst of rage over, he con- 
sidered the meaning of his situation. 
He could not fathom it. Knowing him- 
self a blameless. young man, without 
enemies in the country in which he was 
so wonderfully maltreated a visitor— 
without enemies in the world, as far as 
he knew—he could connect this outrage 
only with the mild and gentle experi- 
ence of yesterday at the customs office. 
They had not been satisfied, those in- 
competent idiots! They were wreak- 
ing vengeance upon him—they had 
probably searched his person while he 
lay unconscious. Or—by Jove, he might 
have fallen into the hands of a robber 
gang! He might have lost every—but 
no! A inasty search had convinced him 
that his possessions were all intact. His 
watch ticked reassuringly at him, his 
wallet was full of the American money 
into which he had had his English bank 
notes exchanged on the Halifax. Noth- 
ing was missing. 

He began to wonder if he was des- 
tined for death. That would be no 
more remarkable than what had already 
befallen him, 
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The day wore itself out slowly. Tits 
of anger alternated with fits of appre- 
hension; and through them all ran the 
constant wearying bewilderment: Why 
should he, in the United States on a 
harmless errand; he, a young man with 
no darker blot on his career than the 
slight shadows of many light flirtations 
—why should he be the victim of con- 
spiracy, of outrage? He looked back 
over his blameless—his _ sufficiently 
blameless—days. What had he ever 
done to merit this? Sinister fancies 
about Sir Charles crowded upon him. 
Nora was undoubtedly fond of him, had 
undoubtedly flaunted her fondness in 
the face of her elderly husband—but 
was she so fond, after all? What had 
that conceited ass, Cheverton, said last 
night? What had he been inclined to 
boast? No—Nora’s favors, her little 
rose petals of favors, were too freely, 
too indiscriminatingly distributed, to 
rouse Sir Charles to murderous wrath, 
even if that excellent parliamentarian 
could, by any stretch of the imagination, 
be pictured as conspiring murder or 
outrage against a rival. 

Peter Sheridan, then; he was in this 
country to search for Peter Sheridan. 
But even if Peter, or Peter’s de- 
scendants, had an unconquerable aver- 
sion to being discovered and led back 
to England to inherit a title and a for- 
tune, they did not know yet that he was 
in search of them. No—the one vul- 
nerable point in his whole life history 
as he reviewed it now was his brief, idle 
connection with Mrs. La Shelle, with 
its resultant complications. But, after 
all, he was not traveling in a barbarous 
land, an admittedly lawless and savage 
country. If this present adventure of 
his had any connection with yesterday's 
experience at the custom house, then 
he had made a mistake, and had not 
come to America, but had been miracu- 
lously transported to Tibet, or some 
other country with Tibet’s pointed in- 
tolerance of strangers. If only his 
money had been taken, if only his 
watch had not been left secure upon his 
person! Robbery would have explained 
something. 

After his first energy of rage had 
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passed, the minutes dragged slowly. 
Once or twice he thought he heard 
sounds below him, and he_ hurried 
eagerly to the heavy iron door and lis- 
tened; but he could not make out the 
noises. They might have been due to 
rats scurrying through the deserted 
house as well,as to any human agency. 
But when the changing lights in his 
prison indicated to him that the morn- 
ing was half worn away, there was the 
unmistakable sound of slow, shuffling 
footsteps outside the door. He sprang 
toward it. He was prepared, on the 
very instant of its opening, to make a 
dash for liberty. Faintly he distin- 
guished the slow grating of a key in 
the heavy lock. He poised himself for 
a spring when the door should move 
backward. 

It moved slowly and creakingly ; and, 
when the aperture was scarcely two 
inches wide, he found himself fronting 
the steely blue of a revolver. The leap 
forward did not seem quite so easy to 
make as it had seemed a few minutes 
ago. His taut muscles relaxed; he 
shrank back an inch or two. Though 
young, Mr. Cromartin was by no means 
a coward, neither was he a fool. And, 
moreover, he would have been extreme- 
ly loath to pass out of existence with- 
out understanding how he came to be 
in so peculiar a situation. 

“That's better,’”’ remarked a lifeless, 
feminine voice. 
~ An old woman, gray-haired, dingy of 
skin, and slatternly of attire, shuffled 
into the room, closing the door behind 
her. Though she was old, she looked 
by no means weak. She was large 
framed and wiry, a fit keeper of such 
a place as this. She did not put up the 
revolver which had changed Mr. Cro- 
martin’s first intention of attempted es- 
cape, but slid over the wrist of her 
unoccupied hand the wire handle of a 
tin bucket and placed it upon the floor. 

“Likely it'll come hard for you to eat 
off the floor,” she observed grimly. 
“But if you’re hungry enough, it won't 
matter to you what you eat from; and 
if you’re not hungry, you needn't eat 
at all.” 

Gerald, casting a disgusted glance to- 
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Still facing hin, still covering him with the capable-looking weapon. 


ward the small pail, saw that it con- 
tained a thick, greasy porridge, and that 
a spoon of the black kitchen variety had 
been provided him with which to eat it. 
The old woman was backing toward the 
door, but without removing her keen 
old eyes from Gerald. He had no more 
opportunity to make his way by her and 
her weapon than a mouse has to escape 
a cat who is giving her undivided atten- 
tion to his capture. 

“Stop a minute!’ The young man’s 
voice was imperative, but the old 
woman showed no intention of obeying 
it. “Do you know who I am?” 

She smiled dryly, but vouchsafed no 
opinion as to his identity. 

“T’m a British subject,’ stormed Mr. 
Cromartin; “and it will go hard with 
every one connected with this outrage.” 


“A British subject now, are you?” 
The woman rolled the words unctuously 
beneath her tongue. No terror seemed 
to have been inspired in her breast by 
the announcement—rather a malicious 
humor. Gerald changed his mode of 
speech. 

“If it will go hard with those respon- 
sible for this performance,” he said, 
watching her warily for a change of 
expression, “any one helping me to un- 
derstand the situation, any one helping 
me out of it, will be well rewarded.” 

His hand sought his well-filled pock- 
ets; and he flashed before her avari- 
cious eyes the gold and silver of coin, 
the green of paper money. 

“T could make it well worth 
while to help me,” he said. 

She smiled mockingly. 


your. 
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“Tt'll be better worth my while not to 
help you,” she returned. “Put up your 
money. If that was all we wanted, 
couldn’t we have taken it when you lay 
there like a bale of goods?” She nodded 
toward the corner of the room in which 
he had awakened from the effects of 
the chloroform. 

Gerald slid the money back into his 
pockets. 

“Well, will you tell me what you are 
holding me for?” he asked, as pacifical- 
ly as possible. 

“Can’t you guess? 
woman. 

“T cannot. Has my kidnaping any- 
thing to do with the—with the customs 
regulations of this amazing country ?” 

The old woman looked puzzled for a 
moment, and then said bluntly that she 
did not know what he was. talking 
about. 

“But you might as well give over 
talking, whatever it is you mean,” she 
added abruptly. “Save your breath to 
cool your porridge—it’s all you'll have 
to-day. It'll look better to you before 
night, I'll warrant you that.” 

“Won't you tell me anything?” cried 
Gerald despairingly, as she backed 
closer toward the door and with her 
unoccupied hand groped for its knob. 

“T will not,” she answered violently. 

In another minute it had opened 
enough to give her egress, and she re- 
treated, still facing him, still covering 
him with the capable-looking weapon. 
Next he heard the slipping of rusty 
bolts into place, and the grinding of the 
rusty key in the lock. He had a fit of 
impotent rage—the rage of a man 
senselessly defeated where he felt that 
he should have succeeded. He sprang 
to the door, and began pounding upon 
its iron panels with his clenched fists. 
He called, storming and swearing. Not 
even mockery or laughter replied to 
him. 

Turning back into the room, he saw 
the unappetizing meal the woman had 
set before him. He was filled with the 
desire to kick it over, like a foolishly 
irate child; but he restrained himself. 
It was the thought of the slow, greasy 
stream trickling across the dirty floor 
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that deterred him. Later in the after- 
noon he was rather glad that he had 
refrained from gratifying his infantile 
impulse. Abominable as the mixture 
was, especially after it had cooled, it 
nevertheless served to revive his flag- 
ging strength and to stay the pangs 
of actual hunger. 

Twilight came early in the loft, yet 
it seemed hours and hours to the pris- 
oner. He had passed his time in the 
same futile round of anger and bewil- 
derment as that in which the morning 
had gone. Now he was addressing pub- 
lic meetings at home on the subject of 
his wrongs, now he was memorializing 
Parliament, now he was accepting from 
the contrite United States of America 
humble apologies and large damages; 
again he was rejecting these, and was 
plunging the two countries into war. 

And sometimes he was looking into 
Kathleen Fletcher’s sea-gray eyes, and 
was begging her for an explanation of 
this that had befallen him. And then 
he would shake off all the moods and 
fancies born of his solitude and of the 
inexplicability of his kidnaping, and 
would try to face the situation reason- 
ably ; but only to come back to his orig- 
inal position—what reason was there in 
a situation so palpably insane? 

The darkness of the room had grown 
heavy, and he was beginning to wonder 
whether the night was to pass without 
any light being shed upon his imprison- 
ment, when his ears, acuter than they 
had ever been before in his life, seemed 
to catch sounds of life from the floors 
below him. He was sure that he could 
hear the tramping of feet upon wooden 
boards and up and down the stairs. 
The mysterious atmosphere that distin- 
guishes a populous place from a de- 
serted one, even without the evidence 
of hearing or of sight, seemed to him 
to begin to filter into his prison. 

He was not surprised when, by and 
by, the key grated again in the door and 
the rusty bolts drew back. This time 
it was not his friend of the morning 
who appeared, but two men, distin- 
guishable even in the darkness as big 
and powerful. They seized him, one by 
each arm, indifferent to his indignant 
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demand not to be touched, and dragged 
him toward the head of the stairs. He 
marched down between them, past a 
floor which seemed, from the glimpse 
he was able to catch of the contents of 
its rooms, to be used for storage pur- 
poses. On the next floor he was 
dragged into a room at one side of the 
hall. 

For an instant, the sudden light after 
the darkness in which he had been for 
the last hour or two upstairs, and after 
the gloom of the passages,’ nearly 
blinded him. As he blinked his way 
back to clear sight, he made out a 
crowd of some fifty or sixty men and 
women seated on wooden benches in a 
barren, dirty hall. At one end stood a 
small platform with three or four 
chairs upon it. On the platform were 
two men, and it was toward them that 
Gerald was borne. 

He immediately broke into speech, 
and was as immediately checked. 

“We don’t want to hear nothing 
from you,” declared the gentleman who 
seemed to be conducting the exercises 
of the evening. ‘We know all about 
you, and that’s enough.” 

A growl of approval at this masterly 
expression ran through the assembly. 

‘But I demand to be heard!” cried 
Gerald. ‘What sort of country is this? 
What kind of men ; 

“He thinks he’s addressing Con- 
gress,” laughed a woman in the front 
row. 

“T don’t care what I am addressing— 
I want to be heard! You Americans 
have always claimed to be so keen for 
fair play, for free speech. What kind 
of a deal is this you’re giving me?” 

“Ah, dry up!” advised a rough-look- 
ing youth in the rear of the hall. 

Gerald turned passionately toward 
the man who seemed to be the chairman 
of the meeting. 

“Am I not to be heard?” he shouted. 
“Am I not to be told why I am treated 
in this fashion?” 

Even as he spoke, he recognized the 
futility of his own words. His eyes, 





accustomed now to the light, experi- 

enced in reading faces, saw that he was 

not addressing a typical American audi- 
. 
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ence. It seemed to him, in his swiit 
survey of the room, that there were not 
four faces there marked with the fea- 
tures of the Anglo-Saxon or the Irish 
races. There were some Germans, he 
saw, a good many Italians, and more 
Slavs. He doubted whether all of them 
could even understand him when he 
talked English. There was a jumble 
of foreign tongues about him. 

But the man on the platform, at least, 
could understand English. Gerald 
turned toward him again—a_ broad, 
heavy-featured, Teutonic personage, 
looking strangely bleached in the midst 
of the assembly, whose predominating 
native darkness of skin was increased 
by its generally unwashed and grimy 
air. As he looked more closely, he saw 
the explanation of the man’s noticeable 
whiteness. He was powdered from his 
blond head to his big, square boots with 
a fine sifting of flour—a baker come 
from his underground ovens with his 
grievances. 

The only response which he gave to 
Gerald’s demand to be heard was to tell 
him to sit down and be quiet. This 
counsel was enforced by Gerald’s two 
conductors, who pushed him backward 
into a wooden chair. After that the 
meeting proceeded with comparatively 
little regard to him. The door at the 
end of the room opened now and then 
to admit :ewcomers, who shuffled into 
seats as they could find them. Speeches 
were made in broken and illiterate Eng- 
lish denouncing most of the institutions 
which the human race has evolved up 
to the present time—church, state, the 
family, marriage, and especially aristo- 
crats and kings. 

It occurred to Gerald. sitting on the 
platform and listening to the amazing, 
pointless, wandering eloquence of dis- 
content, that a surprising proportion of 
it was leveled against the institution 
which he would have supposed to be 
less troublesome in America than any- 
where else in the world—royalty. And 
every reference to kings and_ their 
crowns seemed to be pointed by a pro- 
longed stare at him both from the 
speaker of the moment and the speak- 
er’s audience. Greater and greater grew 
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“You've made a mistake this time, Sheehy. 


his bewilderment, more insistent the 
conviction that he must be dreaming. 
In the hall outside, there was a louder 
noise than had preceded the entrance 
of any of the other late comers. The 
door swung open, and a group of five 
or six men entered. It was led by Ger- 
ald’s traveling companion of the day 
before—the drunken Irishman who had 
honored him and Cheverton with so 
much of his attention on the trip from 
Montreal. Gerald half sprang to his 


feet; but the pressure of two heavy 
hands upon his shoulders reminded him 
that he was not free to move as he 
pleased. 





This is no English prince.” 


“And how does your grace like your 
accommodations?” inquired the Irish- 
man, coming forward and sweeping 
Gerald a low bow. 

The Pole who was speaking at the 
moment had desisted, and the room was 
silent except for the steps of the late 
comers and the voice of the Irishman. 

“Sure, many a poor fellow has had 
worse in your grace’s domains!” 

A murmur of “Hear, hear!” testified 
to the pleasure the audience took in the 
words. Gerald looked from his inter- 
locutor to the baker on the platform. 

“Is this a lunatic asylum?” he de- 
manded of that personage. 
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“Your kind have always thought men 
crazy who wanted their rights or who 
wanted revenge for their wrongs,” de- 
clared the Irishman glibly. 

And again the grow] of “Hear, hear!” 
gave evidence that the audience was 
with him. 

“T was addressing myself to the ap- 
parent chairman of this pandemonium,” 
said Gerald haughtily. ‘However, I’m 
perfectly willing to talk with you in- 
stead, if you are rational enough to give 
a straight answer to a straight ques- 
tion.” 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head,” 
growled one of Gerald's guards, enfore- 
ing the advice by considerable pressure 
on his shoulder. 

“Mr, Chairman!” cried the Irishman 
loudly, addressing the baker, who re- 
sponded gravely: “Brother Sheehy.” 

“We have with us to-night, in the 
person of the prisoner at our chair- 
man’s left,” began Brother Sheehy, with 

evident enjoyment of his own voice, 
' “the scion of a degenerate race, a cum- 
berer of the earth, the idle thief of 
bread from hard-working men’s mouths, 
the relentless foe of freedom, the para- 
site upon society, the noble who toils 
not, who spins not : 

“What is the meaning of this idiotic 
bombast?” demanded Gerald. “I can 
easily see that the speaker—Brother 
Sheehy”—he sneered as he pronounced 
the name—‘‘would have his own rea- 
sons for objecting to the profession 
which I represent. Not many of you, 
I imagine’—he grew reckless—“have 
any too much use for the law. But why 
a lawyer should be given title, and 
should be addressed as though he were 
a French noble before the Revolution, 
is something more than I can see.” 

Brother Sheehy watched him with a 
satirical smile while he made his speech. 

“It’s quite useless, your grace,” he 
said, “for you to attempt to keep up 
your incognito. Look”—he drew a card 
from his pocket and passed it to the 
chairman—“are they the same, or aren't 
they ¢” 

The baker gravely studied the card 
and Gerald’s countenance. 
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“They are the same,” he declared 
solemnly. 

Gerald, craning his neck to see what 
the card contained, saw pasted upon it 
a small picture, apparently cut from 
some illustrated periodical. He could 
not see what the picture represented, 
but his mind naturally leaped to the con- 
clusion that he was the victim of a case 
of mistaken identity. 

“We've got him,’ Brother Sheehy 
was triumphantly proclaiming, ‘and 
now what shall we do with him?” 

“Kill him!’ shouted some one who 
was no believer in halfway measures, 
while others advised solitary confine- 
ment, a diet of bread and water, boil- 
ing in oil, tarring and feathering, hang- 
ing, shooting, and a variety of other 
time-honored treatments for individ- 
uals holding unpopular views, or other- 
wise rendering themselves objectionable. 

But one dark, clever-looking young 


‘man arose in the rear of the room, and, 


on being duly recognized by the chair, 
proceeded to set forth his views. 

“Brethren.” he said, in a voice that 
somehow commanded their attention, 
“T sympathize heartily with the spirit 
all the speakers have shown. We have 
before us an enemy, and it is the im- 
pulse of the natural man to kill his ene- 
mies. We have before us a represen- 
tative of a class that for generations has 
tortured the class to which we belong. 
We would be less than human if our 
minds did not picture some fitting tor- 
ture for him.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried a shriveled, little 
woman wearing large spectacles and a 
picture hat, 

The speaker acknowledged her ap- 
plause by a graceful inclination of the 
head toward her. 

“But let us speak as reasonable, far- 
sighted men and women,” he pursued. 
“After all, the young man whom we see 
before us is personally harmless. I 
defy any of you to look at him and to 
think that he, as an individual, is of the 
slightest importance to you one way or 
the other. Most of you could thrash 


him in a fair fight’”—Gerald darted an 
angry look at the young orator, and evi- 
dently longed to put his boast to the 
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test—“and not one of you could fail 
to get the better of him in any argument 
or any transaction in which your minds 
were pitted against his. As an individ- 
ual, he is harmless—contemptible. It 
is only as the representative of an order 
that he has any meaning for us at all. 
His order we must fight day and night, 
in season and out of season. And what 
is the most potent weapon against his 
order? Money! At every turn in our 
great warfare against caste, against 
privilege, we need money—money to 
hire the halls where we teach the peo- 
ple, money to print the papers which we 
send out into their homes, money to per- 
fect our organizations. Money is what 
we need. I move that we hold this 
young princeling for a ransom.” 

This idea seemed acceptable to all but 
a few of the most bloodthirsty of the 
gathering. They were quickly silenced 
in the pandemonium that broke loose 
over the questions of where and how to 
obtain money by holding Gerald pris- 
oner. 

Mr. Sheehy seemed to regard the 
whole proposition with more or less dis- 
favor. Gaining the floor, he demanded 
to know if it was not due to his indi- 
vidual cunning and _ skill that Gerald 
vas that night their captive. This be- 
ing reluctantly admitted, he demanded 
to know if it was not fitting that he 
should have more than ordinary weight 
in deciding what should become of him. 

There was a good deal of discussion 
on this point, and the peace of the meet- 
ing seemed in a fair way to be broken; 
but finally it was grudgingly allowed 
that he should at least be heard out. 
And then Mr. Sheehy declared that the 
ransom for which he would hold the 
young man was something more impor- 
tant than money. 

“Until his august parent—and I now 
use the word august in the sense to 
which the young man is accustomed, 
and not according to my own definition 
—has given us the most solemn assur- 
ance that he would use all the influence 
he possesses—and | will not deny that 
that is considerable—to establish home 
rule in the most distressful country 
that C 
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Mr. Sheehy seemed about to break 
into tears and poetry, but he was not 
allowed to go on. A dozen other gen- 
tlemen, with a dozen other projects ap- 
pealing to them more strongly than 
home rule for Ireland, were on their 
feet in an instant. 

Above the tumult of their voices 
Gerald was trying to make himself 
heard, calling: “Oh, you idiots; you 
unthinkable, unbelievable idiots, who 
do you think I am?” 

I*inally some one answered, while the 
clamor over the proper form of ransom 
for such a hostage increased upon the 
floor : 

“Oh, we know who you are well 
enough !” 

It was the fluent, dark young man 
who came close and shouted the in- 
formation at him. And it appeared 
forthwith that he was believed to be a 
young son of one of the cousins of the 
king of England; that he was known 
to be visiting his royal relatives’ Ameri- 
can domain of Canada; that he was, 
furthermore, known to be a_ lively 
young sprig, who had eluded the older 
and graver of his Canadian hosts, and 
had proceeded to do a little sight-seeing 
in the States incognito. 

For a second Gerald sat staring at his 
informant with his mouth and eyes both 
opened to their widest. He could not 
listen to the grotesque fantasy without 
believing that he was listening to mad- 
men. But when his first paralysis of 
unbelief passed, he was overcome with 
mirth. Vaguely he realized the untime- 
liness of giving way to it. But he could 
not help it. He threw back his head, 
and fairly roared. 

The sound of this Jovian laughter 
gradually overbore all the other sounds 
in the noisy room. The disputatious 
anarchists looked at him angrily. 
Sheehy shook an excited fist at him in 
an effort to break the flow of his cachin- 
nations. But it was all in vain, What 
would have been in a woman a case of 
uncontrollable hysterics had Gerald in 
complete control. He, the modest son 
of a modest Dublin barrister, he a 
prince of the royal house! It was too 
much, 
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The door at the end of the hall 
opened and shut with a slam. Along 
the wooden floor sounded a quick, de- 
cisive, feminine tread. The quality of 
the angry silence which had followed 
Gerald’s outbreak changed; the change 
communicated itself to him. He wiped 
his streaming eyes with a hand that 
shook, and looked down the aisle to- 
ward the newcomer. It was Kathleen 
Fletcher. 

Afterward, it seemed to him that he 
had always known she would make her 
appearance in this ridiculous act of his 
American drama; but at the second she 
was more like an amazing hallucination 
than a confidently expected appearance. 
He stared at her. She stared back at 
him, palpably as astonished as he was. 

Sheehy began talking to her in volu- 
ble explanation. She listened without 
removing her eyes from Gerald; and 
suddenly in the midst of Sheehy’s re- 
cital she, too, burst into laughter. 

“That man?” She indicated Gerald 
by an inclination of her dark head. 
“That man? You've made a mistake 
this time, Sheehy. This is no English 
prince. He is a Mr. Cromartin, of 
Dublin; and he crossed with me _ to 
Montreal last week.” 

“It is easier to forgive the mistakes 
of a drunken zealot than those of a 
perfectly sober young woman,” struck 
in Gerald pointedly. “I must ask you 
to remember, Miss Fletcher, that this 
is not the first time I have encountered 
misunderstanding in this country.” 

He looked at her with bitter meaning, 
and it gratified him to see a flush of un- 
comfortable color upon her pale cheeks. 

From the upper room in which he 
had spent the day some one appeared, 
bearing his hat and coat. Grudging and 
ungracious apology was tendered him, 
and his late hosts sought to exact a 
promise that he would not proceed 
against them for the day’s mistake. 

Mr. Cromartin hotly and somewhat 
injudiciously declined to promise im- 
munity to any one, and then there was 
some discussion as to whether or not 


he should be allowed to leave without 
further molestation. 

Miss Fletcher resolved the situation. 
She had a decisive way of dealing with 
these people which commanded Gerald’s 
admiration. 

“I’m the only one of you all whom he 
knows, whom he would be able to trace 
or to prosecute,” she declared. “I will 
act as his escort to the station. I’m not 
afraid of him or of anything that he 
can do. But in case he should decide 
to demand that the first policeman he 
meets return here to arrest you all, I 
advise that the meeting adjourn imme- 
diately—even before he and I leave.” 

Her advice was followed with won- 
derful speed. In five minutes she, and 
Gerald, and Sheehy remained alone in 
the deserted room. 

“Go on out,” said Sheehy sullenly. 
“Tl follow and lock up.” 

As they walked through the low 
quarter of the town in which his prison 
stood, Gerald was conscious of a curi- 
ous conflict of emotion. He felt fool- 
ish, being piloted out of a ridiculous 
situation, which, nevertheless, had had 
its elements of danger, by this slim 
slip of a girl. He felt angry with her; 
and he felt consumingly curious about 
her. It was his curiosity that found 
voice as they neared the station. 

“Miss Fletcher,” he said, “will you 
not tell me how you come to be mixed 
up with madmen and knaves of that 
sort? What were you doing there?” 

“Isn't it enough for you that my be- 
ing mixed up with those madmen and 
knaves, as you choose to call the poor 
fellows, saved you from some trouble 
to-night? There comes the train for 
New York,” she added hastily. 

“But you—but you—what are you 
going to do?” cried Gerald, as she urged 
him toward the ticket office. 

“T’m going to bid you good night and 
good-by,” she returned decisively. 

And while he fumbled at the window 
for his change she was gone, and he 
was left to make the trip into New 
York pondering upon many things. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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atrical standard of excellence! It 

is necessary, it is imperious, or we 
must have a new set of managers every 
ten vears. There are to-day those com- 
petent to judge the merits of a novel, an 
essay, a sonnet, an etching, an oil, or a 
pastel, a symphony, an opera, or a can- 
tata—to place any one of these in a 
certain niche above or below the stand- 
ard which~ is considered perfection. 
Now, it is all nonsense to say that these 
same principles cannot be applied to the 
judging of plays before production. 
Let us divide them into classes for all 
tastes by all means. \Wagnerites do not 
enjov Ivan Caryll—we know that; nor 
is a Charles Klein enthusiast apt to un- 
derstand Synge’s “Playboy of the West- 
ern World”; but that there should be a 
standard for Mr. Synge and none for 
Mr. Klein, Mr. Broadhurst, or Mr. Ed- 
ward Sheldon is a direct defiance of 
logic. 

Tt is all blamed on the public. 

“You can't tell what the public is go- 
ing to like,” say the managers. 

That is perfectly true. I will go fur- 
ther even than the managers, and de- 
clare seriously that the public will 
“stand” for books much worse than 
are being printed and plays inferior to 
the most meticulous that, to-day, ‘get 
by”; that is, if the book publisher and 
the manager have sufficient reasons for 


|* Heaven s name, let us have a the- 





spending enough money in advertise- 
ment to nullify the effect of adverse 
criticism. 

The same thing has happened so 
many times in the theatrical world— 
when a manager's wife, say, is a star, 
or his son has written a play—that it 
is useless to multiply; in almost every 
instance where the manager was will- 
ing to spend enough money the play 
“got over.” 

But, except in these cases of personal 
interest, why is it necessary to put on 
plays which will be instantly con- 
demned as trash by every intelligent 
man or woman who attends the dress 
rehearsal, .nd who flees from the fatu- 
ously beaming manager who = ap- 
proaches, still confident, in spite of 
visual and auricular evidence to the 
contrary, that he has a ‘good piece of 
theatrical property” ? 

The only explanation that I know of 
is that managers have a “silly season,” 
when they accept plays for but one rea- 
son; that they see in them some “part” 
to suit the personality of a favored 
player. Judging at least a dozen plays 
that have been produced this season, 
strictly from the manuscript, I am con- 
fident that any person who considered 
them impartially would have resented 
the impertinence of the authors in even 
sending them. 

But it is not always the author’s 
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fault. It should be remembered that 
it is dangerous for a person who is not 
a watchmaker to try to correct some 
defect in a timepiece. Instead of rem- 
edying a trifling error. in timekeeping, 
they may ruin the watch. Managerial 
tinkering with plays is the exact anal- 
ogy of tinkering with watches. Two 
striking examples of it were “A Cer- 
tain Party” and “Little Miss Tix-It.” 
Both plays were, at one time, rather 
amusing little comedies; but, when it 
was decided to turn them into musical 
pieces, the results were inept. One 
could see where the worth of the com- 
edy situations had been; but it was a 
matter of suggestion rather than real- 
ization. 

Another point of similarity between 
these two plays is that both served to 
introduce as stars clever headliners 
from vaudeville—Mabel Hite and Nora 
Bayes—both of whom are so happily 
married that their husbands are their 
leading men. Miss Bayes went so far 
in self-abnegation as to have Jack Nor- 
worth’s name linked with her own as 
that of co-star, an honor that his thes- 
pic ability does not justify. Mabel 
Hite’s husband, the ex-king of the dia- 
mond, Mike Donlin, deserves. stellar 
honors quite as much as Mr. Nor- 
worth; but Mike would very much re- 
sent the suggestion. 

“A Certain Party’ opens as a 
straight farce, becomes musical comedy 
in the second act, with a touch of 
vaudeville; and, in the last act, is quite 
unclassifiable ; but it provides a reason- 
able amount of entertainment of as- 
sorted kinds, chiefly through the ef- 
forts of Mabel Hite, whose droll per- 
sonality might, however, be much better 
tailored than in this piece; which is no 
fault of the authors, however, as they 
wrote it for Ada Lewis, and it was 
originally produced in Chicago as “The 
Head of the House,” with no idea that 





song numbers were going to be inter- ~ 


polated. Miss Hite’s “imitations” might 
be elided without loss. There are only 


two genuine “imitators’—Cissie Loftus 
and Elsie Janis. Miss Hite is too clever 
in her own right to court comparison 
persons, 


with minor who imitate be- 
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cause they cannot think of any other 
way of keeping before the public. She 
is one of those who will be imitated. 

Nora Bayes is just as inadequately 
tailored in “Little Miss Fix-It,’ a com- 
edy which also resents the presence of 
song numbers; for, as William J. Hurl- 
but wrote it, all agreed it was a laugh- 
able conceit. Miss Bayes is remarkable 
“in the profession” for her ability to 
“get a song over’; no word of it ever 
misses an audience; and if the song is 
anywhere near a minor point of excel- 
lence, the very fact that Miss Bayes 
sings it generally makes it certain of 
success. I think, however, that her tal- 
ents were shown to much better advan- 
tage when she appeared on the New 
York Roof; shining as she did there 
by comparison with the other singers, 
whose words were absolutely unintel- 
ligible to any one halfway to the back 
of the theater. But she is not a par- 
ticularly good actress, and should be 
given many songs and fewer lines. 

Bernard Shaw says: “There are no 
perfectly honorable men; but every 
man has one main point of honor and 
a few minor ones.” So no star is per- 
fectly entertaining, but has one main 
talent for entertainment and a few 
minor ones. In the minor ones, the star 
is no better—and perhaps worse—than 
lower-salaried persons. It is because 
of Miss Bayes’ ability to interpret songs 
that we grant her right to be starred. 
On the other hand, with Miss Hite, it 
is for the reason that she is able to 
make us laugh with her burlesquery 
that we want to see her featured above 
the others. 





THE FOLIES BERGERE. 


The most courageous thing that has 
been done in theatricals anywhere in 
the world is that enterprise which now 
has its being on Forty-sixth Street, just 
off Broadway, and which was pushed 
through to completion in spite of the 
serious shakings of heads on the part of 
theatrical wiseacres. With the Folies 
Bergere, it is no question of the pres- 
sent entertainment—the inaugural one 
—succeeding; the theater and the res- 
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taurant must be a success. The found- 
ers must discover whether or not New 
Yorkers desire to enter a theater at six 
o'clock, order dinner, and sit toying 
with coffee and cognac after the curtain 
goes up. Then, when eleven o'clock 
comes, the management must again dis- 
cover whether a sufficient number of 
people who have been to other theaters 
will desire to pay an extra admittance 
to see another show while they are eat- 
ing supper, a show that terminates at 
one o’clock—this one vaudeville, “The 
Cabaret Show.” 

It is not a place likely to be patronized 
by the ordinary theatergoer, who looks 
on the expenditure of four dollars in 
seats as a wild excess to be indulged 
in, at the most, once a week. The man- 
agement has been lavish of money in 
fitting up this jewel box of a theater; 
the present production there was 
launched at a greater expense than any 
musical comedy ever given—twice as 
much as most; the restaurant gear, the 
subterrannean kitchens, with their ven- 
tilating plant, the noiseless system for 
calling waiters; all the many and in- 
genious devices necessary if the restau- 
rant part of the business is not to con- 
flict with the theatrical end, cost a small 
fortune, entirely apart from the build- 
ing of the house itself, which has no 
counterpart except in a gorgeous Max- 
field Parrish picture illustrating ‘The 
Arabian Nights”; therefore, such an in- 
vestment must necessarily bring in 
greater returns than the ordinary the- 
ater; and, if two people go there simply 
to see the show, and neither to eat nor 
to drink, all the management’s statistics 
are thrown out of proportion. 

The show itself is equaled by only 
one other that I have ever seen—that at 
the Winter Garden; and is, to a certain 
extent, along the same lines ; except that 
there is introduced a long pantomime 
ballet, on which the ingenuity of an 
Italian ballet master, the color scheme 
of a French artist, and the daring ex- 
pensiveness of an American manager 
have been combined to such good pur- 
pose that it is the most perfect thing of 
its kind ever seen on any stage; quite 
outdistancing those of the real Folies 
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Bergere, or its English rivals, the homes 
of ballet, the Empire and the Alhambra. 
For many years the name of “Britta,” 
the rival of Genée, blazed before the 
last-mentioned theater. She is now the 
premiére danseuse at the new Folies 
Bergere. Another sort of foreign danc- 
ing is done in the first part of the show 
by Marthe Lenclud, Cleo de Merode’s 
brilliant successor in the French opera 
ballet. 

The word “revue” in French theat- 
rical parlance means a musical skit 
which permits the introduction of the 
current doings of the world:in a satirical 
manner; it is the nearest approach to 
“musical comedy” the French have; 
there is nothing between “La Boheme” 
and a “revue.” The New York Folies 
Bergere follows the “revue” system 
pretty closely in the two musical enter- 
tainments which precede and follow the 
ballet. The first shows Rennold Wolf's 
idea of “Hell”; it is the first time this 
clever theatrical journalist has written 
for the stage; but there is no trace of 
amateurishness about his work; it is 
distinctly “smart.” The second “revue” 
is a burlesque of the little Portuguese 
monarch’s love affair with Gaby, “The 
Lily,” and reintroduces Ethel Levey, 
who was featured in just this sort of 
an entertainment at the Olympia, in 
Paris, a year ago. Kathleen Clifford, 
who wears men’s clothes better than any 
man ever wore them, and who can also 
play a child of six and make you believe 
she’s no older, has the hardest work of 
the production on her shoulders, sus- 
taining no less than six entirely differ- 
ent parts; and a newcomer, Emily Lea, 
compares favorably with the foreign 
ballerinas. Ada Lewis, who can do any- 
thing well, contributes the hardest work 
of her career to both revues. With 
these four women only one of the men, 
Laddie Cliff, who is King Emanuel, de- 
serves to rank. Here the women actual- 
ly do the work. 

No one who wants a new sensation in 
the way of entertainment can afford to 
miss this new affair. There is nothing 
like it anywhere; and so long as Broad- 
way has dollars to squander, there is no 
place in the world where they can squan- 
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der them more quickly or to better ad- 
vantage. 


“AN OLD NEW YORKER.” 


Another new and attractive theater 
opened about the same time, The Play- 
house on West Forty-eighth Street; the 
owner of which, William A. Brady, 
showed a very proper feeling in having 
Miss Grace George, his wife, play the 
two opening performances with a tri- 
fling but agreeable little play, “Sauce for 
the Goose,” criticism being disarmed 
concerning it as Mr. Brady announced 
it for but two performances. “Over 
Night,” one of his successes, then 
stepped in, and continued the theater's 
theatrical life. 

A second short run of Mr. Brady's 
was that of “An Old New Yorker,” 
which remained but one week at Daly’s, 
and which Mr. Brady closed to make 
room for Mantell’s Shakesperian sea- 
son. Just why Mr. Brady had so little 
confidence in this piece when but a small 
amount of work was necessary to trans- 
form it into a fairly good play is some- 
thing about which he, no doubt, is quite 
satisfied; but personally I found some 
delicate and charming character draw- 
ing in the piece, and I admired the cen- 
tral theme—that an honorable man 
would rather retire from business than 
make fortunes by ruining helpless peo- 
ple. I presume the scene was laid some- 
where around Stuyvesant Square; al- 
most all the characters were figures that 
might have stepped out of Jane Austen 
—they were almost Georgian in their 
faded gentility; and the contrast be- 
tween the ideals of the old-school gen- 
tleman and the get-rich-quick cad was 
well done. 

The authors wrote “The Gentleman 
from Mississippi,” so it is not for me to 
tell them how to achieve popularity. So, 
speaking of their last act, I can only 
say they must have been very tired and 
jaded when they wrote it. It has all the 


ingenuity of a twelve-year-old boy’s es- 
say on George Washington, with much 
the same naive manner of putting things. 
Harrison Rhodes, who writes charming- 
ly, was one author; Thomas A. Wise, 
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an excellent and lovable character actor 
—the star of the piece incidentally—the 
other. The part originally written for 
Douglas Fairbanks, who co-starred in 
the “Mississippi” play with Mr. Wise, 
was well played by William Roselle; al- 
though, of course, no one can equal the 
Fairbanks insouciance and contagious 
chuckle. Douglas is like Lulu Glaser in 
that respect. 


“MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH.” 


It is gratifying to see American social 
themes beginning to receive some atten- 
tion on the stage. The “society” plays 
—so-called—that we have had, so far, 
are mere imitations of the English 
school, played by actors who are either 
English themselves, or who have ac- 
quired the manners and accents of Brit- 
ons; and the pieces are localized simply 
by the substitution of Palm Beach for 
Nice, the Adirondacks for Scotland, and 
Wall Street for Capel Court. As a mat- 
ter of fact, except for the very gilded 
folk, our social system is absolutely un- 
like that of Great Britain, except possi- 
bly the part of England that Arnold 

sennett has made his own—*The Five 

Towns”—a manufacturing center, and a 
place where fortunes can be made by 
others than the upper class. The key- 
note of American society—I use the 
word in its broadest sense—is continual 
change. 

That it takes three generations to 
make a lady is, certainly not true of 
Americans. If one can judge superfi- 
cially, they turn out a pretty fair imita- 
tion after four years of convent, two of 
finishing school, and one or two added 
for a trip abroad. To this class be- 
longed Ars. Bumpstead-Leigh; and, as 
played by Mrs. Fiske, she is a character 
worth preserving in our national gal- 
lery. 

Not that the lady was difficult to por- 
tray. When one changes abruptly from 
an accent that out-Englishes the Eccen- 
tric Club to an Idahoese that out-West- 
ern’s the inhabitants of Medicine Gulch, 
the transition is bound to produce laugh- 
ter.and applause; for, when the two ac- 
cents are well done and thrown into such 
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immediate juxtaposition, the contrast is 
immediately noted by the stupidest. 

Many complain that Mrs. Fiske 
mouths her speeches to such an extent 
that she cannot be understood without a 
glossary. Perhaps I have been fortu- 
nate in always sitting somewhere near 
the front row; but so insistent are many 
with their complaint of her un-under- 
standibility, that I have tried to puzzle 
out why they think so. I think it is for 
this reason: Mrs. Fiske has a trick of 
realism which consists in talking in- 
cessantly, or, rather, mumbling, through 
a theatrical crisis. The mumbling is of 
words not in the “script” of the play; 
they are spoken “ad lib.”—anything that 
comes into her head—and are not sup- 
posed to be heard; she simply carries 
out her belief that, at such moments, a 
woman talks in a sort of wild aimless- 
ness. It is like complaining that you do 
not get coherent fragments of the mob 
that yells off stage; you do not want 
to get them; it is simply a mob that you 
are taking into account dramatically— 
an angry one supposedly ; and, from my 
experience back of the scenes, I have 
found that the hoarse growling is gen- 
erally made up of such sentences as 
these: “Kill the property man,” ‘Get 
off my feet, you big stiff,” and, over 
and above all, the voice of the “cap- 
tain” of “supernumeraries’”: “Shout, 
you blankety-blank idiots, shout!” 

If you heard these coherently, you 
would not be impressed with any belief 
that the outside mob was clamoring for 
the life of the star. Mrs. Fiske prob- 
ably mumbles extracts from her critical 
notices, some of which are enough to 
make any star lady angry. 

“Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh” deals with 
a rather inane plot on the part of some 
Anglicized Westerners to marry one of 
their kin—a “sweet young girl’—into 
an exclusive Long Island family. The 
sweet young girl, tired of hypocrisy, 
“gives the game away,” and gets the 
man she really wants. Some wonder- 
fully good character sketches of Ameri- 
cans in the rough are given by Henry 
FE. Dixey and Florine Arnold. The play 
shows that Mr. Harry James Smith has 
studied these types, and the type por 
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trayed by Mrs. Fiske, excellently well ; 
but his aristocrats are not convincing. 


“DOCTOR DE LUXE,” 


Messrs. Otto Hauerbach and Karl 
Hoschna, authors of “Madame Sherry,” 
generally write pieces that have a semi- 
plausible story; there is always some 
excuse for the introduction of song 
numbers; and their lines and music are 
somewhat out of the ordinary. There 
seems to be some discussion as to the 
advisability of putting the name of 
Ralph Herz—R. C. Herz he was once 
—-in letters larger than that of the 
piece. To star, in the lexicon of Broad- 
way, is to seem to be more important 
than your production; to be featured 
is to have your name in letters slightly 
smaller than those advertising the piece ; 
as, for instance, ‘The Fortune Hunter” 
with John Barrymore. Mr. Herz is 
“starred” in “Doctor De Luxe”; and, 
if starring is to become the general cus- 
tom, personally I think he deserves to 
be. He has a droll personality, and 
enough of the legitimate actor is still 
in him to prevent him descending to 
horseplay. 

Doctor De Lure tells of his adven- 
tures as valet to cats and dogs. The 
first scene is laid in an animal fancier’s 
shop and veterinary hospital, into which 
Herz, knowing nothing of the business, 
is introduced as a “vet.” He continues 
to be a victim of laughable misunder- 
standings throughout the piece, which 
contains some excellent musical num- 
bers, one of which is worked all 
through the piece—a trick of these 
authors—as in “Madame Sherry,” and 
entitled “For Every Boy That’s Lonely 
There’s a Girl Who's Lonely Too.” It 
is the ideal popular air; which is to say, 
it combines catchiness and lyrical worth, 
and will undoubtedly follow in the foot- 
steps of “Ev'ry Little Movement Has a 
Meaning All Its Own,” the “Sherry” 
hit, which the whole world now insists 
on whistling and singing—all wrong. 

It is only just to those who look for 
finality in any reviewer's work to state 
that my favorable impressions of the 
Herz show were not shared by dramatic 
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critics in general. There is much in the 
mood in which one comes to the play; 
having laughed at Herz before, I came 
to laugh again. And I never apologize 
for laughing. He who can trick me into 
it gets my respect. 


“THE LONDON FOLLIES.” 


In justice to my friend, Mr. Pelissier, 
who originated a new system of enter- 
tainment, not unlike the old-time min- 
strel show, except that all his perform- 
ers wore Pierrot costumes instead of 
“blacking up,’ and whose “potted 
plays”—burlesques of the current Lon- 
don attractions—have made him and his 
company one of the features of the 
English capital, I feel it necessary to 
put in a word concerning an entertain- 
ment offered at Weber’s Theater for 
one night only; which, in spite of its 
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exploiters’ denials, purported to have 
some connection with the Pelissier af- 
fair. Except for the presence in the 
cast of one of Mr. Pelissier’s original 
company, Norman Blume, and the at- 
tempt to follow out the Pelissier scheme 
without the Pelissier cleverness, this 
venture had no whispering acquaintance 
with Pelissier himself. 

The first, and only, night of this ex- 
traordinary affair will be long remem- 
bered in theatrical history; for it was 
such a very bad case that an American 
audience lost its good manners, and 
hooted and booed the performers. This 
is often done in London. It is one of 
the things in which we “have it on” the 
mother country; but, if things as bad 
as this so-called “Tollies” are allowed 
to be presented on the stage, we can 
hardly blame an audience for trying 
both to amuse and revenge themselves. 





Love and Sumer 


GUMMER enters, all at once. 
Such a coy and cautious spring 


Went before it! 


Thin-veiled suns, 


Just a few brave birds a-wing. 
Yesterday the world awoke; 

Aspens chatter overhead, 
Royalty in purple cloak 

Struts within the pansy bed. 


Love has entered all at once! 
Hearts that late were cool and grave 
Feel the glorious tide that runs 
Eager as the moon-drawn wave. 
Royal color warms and dyes 
Waking worlds about us, Sweet, 
And an Eden’s blossoms rise 
Fresh from God, to touch our feet! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 




















Grouped about were a couple of dozen women all talking their hardest, 


Polly 


the Pretender 


By Mary Gardner 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


VERY young gentleman was J. 
Winthrop Stanley—the term is 
used quite liberally—and if his 

past performances were anything to go 
by he was not likely to grow old. A 
man who rides recklessly to hounds, 
plays polo, and thrills at the thought of 
thoroughbreds with bright flags dipped 
to the turf, can’t count his pastimes as 
conducive to longevity. 

But J. Winthrop Stanley had good 

nerve. He never showed a sign that his 
sleep of nights was broken or his appe- 
tite disturbed by any risk he gamely 
ran. <A sporting chance was all he 
wanted. 
“Every one gets it some day or other 
and when my number’s up I hope Ill 
be having some fun,” he slangily con- 
fided to another gentleman rider who 
less carelessly courted death. 

II 








H. M. BUNKER 

The idea that an exponent of this 
bright scheme should be lodged, last 
August—not at the Saratoga track, but 
in a conservative, country hotel, far 
from all brush-topped barriers, was 
something too surprising to be readily 
assimilated by any of Stanley's kind. 
Yet there Stanley was, in a dull New 
Hampshire village, trying to get over 
the effects of a fall sustained in the 
Beaverwyck stakes. 

While no bones had been broken, his 
system had received a somewhat se- 
vere shock, and a pessimistic medical 
practitioner had told him to take to the 
tall timbers for a little timely rest. 

“Go where it’s quiet,” he cunningly 
advised, “if you’re out for any silver 
cups in the hunt-club meetings this fall. 
Just go away and sleep. Lack of ex- 
citement, above all. Mountain air, hay, 
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hammocks, babbling brooks, berries. 
Just revel in simplicity. It will be a 
change for you, my boy. I don’t doubt 
you'll enjoy it.” 

Stanley stared at the doctor in blank 
amaze. 

“T’ll have to have a nice quiet little 
stew on all the time for that,’ he said, 
suppressing a smile at the doctor's dis- 
approving gesture. 

“But you'll go?” urged Doctor Sears. 

“Hanged if I will!” said Stanley. 

sut better counsel at length prevailed, 
and though Stanley had listened to the 
doctor’s harangue in much the same 
spirit that a nurse listens to a mildly 
insane patient, he decided to humor him 
and go. 

The day after his arrival, the erst- 
while gentleman jockey stood looking 
idly out of one of the long windows 
of the hotel office. He watched with 
jaundiced eye some uninteresting-look- 
ing girls who knocked croquet balls 
knowingly about the lawn, and won- 
dered what he could find to do to waste 
the golden hours of the long midsum- 
mer day. It was a lovely morning, clear 
and fresh. Sunshine streamed through 
the leaves of the maples which  sur- 
rounded the hotel. The grass of the 
lawn, wet with dew, sparkled in the 
sun, and on the piazza a party of 
women were opening the day with a 
little brisk bickering about a hand of 
bridge as played by one of thein the 
night before. 

From where Stanley was standing, 
stretched an extensive view of the 
mountain range, hung low with fleecy 
summer clouds. 


“This will sour me for life,” he 
groaned, for nature’s magic made no 
appeal. 


His eye wandered across a spread of 
meadows netted with stone walls where 
farmers were busy raking hay. There 
are few things more restful than to see 
other people work, and for a moment 
he almost seemed to enjoy the peaceful 
scene, 


Then his mood changed. His mind 


ranged over the various matters, re- 
verting at length to the sporting events 
always uppermost in his thoughts. 
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“Tf I hadn't been an idiot, I needn't 
have had that spill,’ he mused. 

In his imagination he pictured his 
last unlucky race, when Timber Topper, 
his great chestnut thoroughbred, had 
taken off too close at the last jump, 
and come crashing to earth on the land- 


ing side, subsequently rolling on his 
rider. He heard the creaking of leath- 


er, the pounding of hoofs, and_ the 
snapping of silks that went sailing by 
him. He smelled the salty sweat as 
he leaned low on the glistening neck of 
his almost spent stallion for a last final 
spurt. The cry “Come on, you Timber 
Topper!” roared in his ears. He heard 
the groan which had rolled from thou- 
sands of human throats collectively as 
the game brute fell, and the same chok- 
ing sensation filled his throat. 

His hand clenched nervously on a 
purple-bordered handkerchief — gayly 
adorned with horses’ heads. He looked 
before him with unseeing eyes. 

The hotel clerk came over to him, 
smiling obsequiously, and Stanley pulled 
himself together with a start. 

“Your mail, Mr. Stanley. I hope you 
like your rooms. You've found worse 
hotels than this, eh?” he asked, with a 
faint attempt at pleasantry. 

“Yes, I have,” said Stanley. “But 
not many,” he added. He added it to 
himself, however, for he had a latent 
realization that his passion for truth 
had made him unpopular at one race 
track and two clubs. 

The ceremony of opening his morn- 
ing mail did not promise to be full of 
excitement and interest, for it was 
nearly all from city creditors. He se- 
lected one businesslike-looking missive, 
and stuffed the rest into his pocket, to 
be leisurely perused at some later date. 

The letter that he elected to read was 
from his old friend, Doctor Sears, and 
though Stanley was not one of those 
who believe in premonitions, attribut- 
ing them to such mundane causes as 
liver, chills, or old R—E—Morse, he 
had a curious foreboding as he opened 
the envelope. As he started to read, 
he concluded that there is more in a 
presentiment than the casual observer 
might imagine. 
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The doctor started in with the cheer- 
ing information that Stanley was in 
much worse shape than he had been led 
to suppose, and that he must stay in 
the mountains for several weeks longer 
than he had been first advised. 

Stanley felt that this was more than 
any man could bear with prescribed an- 
gelic fortitude. 

“Oh, damn it all!” he growled, and 
crumpled the purple horses ruthlessly. 
“Up with the dawn,” the letter went on, 
in the doctor’s flowing style, “big 
breakfasts, walks, lack of excitement, 
flannels, plenty of buttermilk, cheerful 
conversation.” 

Stanley cast a furtive glance in the 
direction of the rocking-chair brigade, 
which, drawn up by the side piazza, had 
been covertly looking his way. 

“T think I'll can the cheerful conver- 
sations,”’ he muttered. “There's no class 
or speed to that bunch of skirts.” 

He tore the letter into bits, and con- 
signed it to a cuspidor. Then he strode 
out of the office and down the steps. 
As he passed them by, several of the 
women smiled, and one of them said: 
“How are you, Mr. Stanley? I trust 
you're feeling better.” 

“Now, who the deuce is she?” Stan- 
ley asked himself, as he gave a cool, 
perfunctory bow, and murmured some- 
thing unintelligible. 

He was dressed in an old riding suit 
and a shabby Panama hat, a costume 
which, of all his wardrobe, was least 
calculated to impress. To a casual ob- 
server he would probably not suggest 
wealth or even eminent respectability. 
But as he glanced back at the hotel be- 
fore starting down the road, it was an 
animated scene that met his eye. One 
interested woman was parleying with 
the hotel manager, who stood in the 
doorway watching him. Grouped about, 
were a couple of dozen women, young, 
middle-aged, and old, all talking their 
hardest. He could distinguish nothing 
of what they were saying, but their eyes 
were fixed upon him with such an ex- 
pectant expression that it would have 
furnished an instructive sight to those 
who hold that optimism has died out of 
the human breast. 
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Stanley shrugged his shoulders, and 
walked on. 

“IT didn’t know that I looked as rich 
as all that,” he said. 


“Of course, you know that he’s very 
wealthy,” one of the women was re- 
marking. She rolled out the last word 
almost reverentially. 

“Oh, yes, we knew that,” replied sev- 
eral young girls who seemed to feel 
their responsibility as chorus. 

Mrs. Steele, a shrewd, discriminating 
old lady, the hotel's social arbiter, gave 
them a sharp glance. 

“It does not need a preternaturally 
keen observer to deduce from your ac- 
tions that you do,” she stated shortly ; 
“but it may interest you to know a few 
details just at hand. His father left 
him four millions, of which he has ab- ° 
solute control. He cares little for 
women, in a serious sense, but is ab- 
solutely wrapped up in his horses, and 
lives for sport; so it won't do any good 
for any of you pretty girls to set your 
cap for him. His aunt, Mrs. Burden 
Brown, has told me all about it. He 
is a bright chap, too,” she added. 

One of the managing mammas, 
among those present, bore Mrs. Steele’s 
revelations with praiseworthy fortitude, 
casting upon her daughter an affection- 
ate and admiring glance. 

“Well, I hope all the girls will be 
kind to him, and anake his stay pleas- 
ant,” she ventured complacently. 

Mrs. Steele actually snorted. 

“Kindness is a drug in the market 
with him,” she snapped. “But act by 


the light of your own intelligence. I've 
had my say.” 
The managing mamma lifted her 


lorgnette, and looked at her coldly. She 
let matters drop there. 

Mrs. Steele chuckled. She was a 
really clever talker, but she wasted no 
flowers of speech on those incapable of 
understanding them. Later on, she 
thought, when the managing mamma 
had awakened to her real position, she 
might aid her with a little valuable ad- 
vice. 

One seandal-loving matron, who 
could always bring to light things that 
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He heard the creaking of leather, the pounding of hoofs, and the snapping 
of silks that weni sailing by him. 


are best forgotten, then started in to 
tell some gossip she heard that had to 
do with the young millionaire’s career. 
She hinted darkly at many things, gam- 
bling. swearing, and other acts which 
had no relish of salvation in them. 

“IT don't like men who are drones,” 
one earnest-looking girl in spectacles 
broke in, “and Mr. Stanley never made 
an honest dollar in his life.” 

“He didn’t have to,’ retorted the 
scandalmonger, drawing down _ her 


mouth. “His father left him too many 
dishonest ones—robbing the widows 
and orphans,” she added, with evident 
relish. 


Mrs. Steele laughed maliciously. 
The buzz of conversation was broken 
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by the arrival of a 
coach which had been 
sent to meet the in- 
coming New York 
train. It swung heay- 
ily up the drive, and 
stopped in front of 
the steps with a 
heavy lurch. A great 
deal of bustle fol- 
lowed, and a cheery 
activity pervaded the 
hotel, Porters and 
bell boys were on 
hand to attend to the 
passengers and help 
with the luggage. It 
was the event of the 
day, and excitement 
was extreme. Wom- 
en and girls, singly 
and in pairs, peered 
eagerly at the ava- 
lanche of warm hu- 
manity which was 
swept from off the 
coach. 

The last of the new 
arrivals to alight was 
a little girl dressed in 
a blue suit, of the va- 
riety known as Peter 
Tompkins. Her face, 
as much of it as was 
visible under her flop- 
ping hat brim, was 
pretty and piquant. 
Her hair was braided in two long, 
brown pigtails tied with enormous rib- 
bon bows. She had rosy cheeks and 
nice gray eyes, with a frank, boyish 
expression lurking within them. Alto- 
gether, she was a very prepossessing 
little person, that even the critical might 
contemplate with pleasure. An excited 
bull terrier jumped after her, and stood 
stiff and upright on the hotel steps, lick- 
ing his pink chops and regarding his 
surroundings haughtily. The other 
member of the party was a woman, ad- 
dressed as Lelia, evidently a maid. 

“Miss Polly, you won’t be able to 
keep that dog in the hotel,” she was 
complaining, as she touched the bone of 
contention with her toe. 
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“T will, too, take Raffles in. I'd like 
to see them stop me.” 

They argued the matter. Suddenly 
Lelia became a thing of dash. She 
picked up the bags, clutched the child 
by one arm, replying to her thrusts with 
repartee, and darted toward the office 
door. Raffles ran under her feet just 
as she was about to make this haughty 
exit, and managed to upset her. She 
sat down on a bucket of fruit which 
one of the arrivals had left on the piazza 
floor for a moment. 

“Clumsy!” observed the little girl 
tersely. 

“Miss Polly, you must not speak like 
that.” 

“Well, what did you sit on the fruit 
for?” 

They argued some more, but at last 
disappeared into the hotel. 

“She is a willful-looking child,” said 
Mrs. Steele, who happened to be watch- 
ing them. Then, realizing that it is not 
altogether fair to judge a young lady’s 
character when put in a position of 
physical discomfort, she kindly added: 
“But she has a sweet little face, at 
that.” 

She walked along the piazza to the 
office window, and looked in. It was 
plain that she was engaged in pulling 
her memory together. She was trying 
to place the child; she had seen her 
somewhere, that was certain, but she 
could not think where—or who she was. 
Then a look of startled surprise flashed 
over her features. 

“It can’t be,” she whispered to her- 
self ; “yes, I am confident it is. I never 
forget a face.” 


The little girl, who was registered as 
Miss Polly Maynard and maid, New 
York City, managed to create a con- 
siderable commotion in the hotel cir- 
cles, from the day of her arrival. It 
was generally agreed that she was a 
very good person to know casually, that 
a little of her went a long way indeed. 
“That tomboy with the dog,” some of 
the servants called her covertly. Oth- 
ers doubtfully dubbed her ‘‘The Angel 
Child.” Mrs, Steele referred to her 


kindly as “The Kiddie.” 
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The child seemedto take it for 
granted that she was a welcome. and 
an honored guest among any of the 
“grown ups’; privileged to join in a 
conversation, and offer unsolicited ad- 
vice. And if ever there was an enfant 
terrible, gifted with the unfortunate 
turning of a sentence, it was Polly. Her 
candid comments had all the vigor of an 
electric shock. 

She, also, had a disconcerting way 
of not making her presence known un- 
til she was actually in the midst of some 
sequestered circle, and then suddenly 
vanishing, as softly and silently as she 
had come. This, also, did not tend to 
enhance her popularity. 

By the end of a couple of days there 
wasn't a favorite corn in the summer 
coterie that the child hadn’t stepped on. 
But for Mrs. Steele’s evident liking for 
her and the joyous good-fellowship 
which she possessed to a degree that 
differences vanished before it like 
thawed snow, Polly would have been - 
unquestionably proclaimed’ the hotel 
pest, and possibly sent to Coventry. 

She took a lively interest in the ho- 
tel’s love affairs, and in some of her 
less tactless moments made quite an 
agreeable confidante to some of the 
young ladies who loved to talk about 
themselves. 

Polly lent an attentive ear to all the 
outpourings, and, like Br'’er Fox, 
“didn’t say nuffin’ ’—at least, not then. 

Later on, she called Raffles to her, 
and told him all about it. 

“There’s one thing certain,” she said, 
as she twitched his pink ears, “I don’t 
want any of those girls to get Winthrop 
Stanley—and I'll see to it that they 
don't.” 





Polly, who knew all about early birds 
and their perquisites, perched upon the 
piazza rail early one morning, awaiting 
the arrival of the worm. On the grass 
lay Raffles, blinking lazily at a couple 
of sparrows chirping in a flowering 
bush. 

Suddenly Stanley, the coveted prize, 
appeared from around the corner. 

He caught sight of the little ging- 
ham-clad figure, and stopped. 
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As it is the privilege of woman to 
make the first sign of recognition, 
Polly took advantage of it. 

“Hello!” she called. 

Stanley lifted his hat in his noncom- 
mittal fashion, 

Polly didn’t intend to let him get 
away with anything like that. 

“Hello, Mr. Stanley!” she called 
again, in a more peremptory tone. “You 
are trying to cut me, are you?” 

Raffles, who seemed to feel that it 
was now “up to him” to take a hand in 
the matter, jumped up and began to 
frisk about in his most engaging man- 
ner. 

These maneuvers seemed to have a 
pleasant effect upon the young man 
watching. Terriers were invariably 
good company, even though they had 
little girls attached to them. He patted 
the dog’s head, and grinned quite chum- 
mily at Polly. 

“Where were you going?” she asked, 
encouraged by his friendliness. 

“Down to Minor’s farm to get some 
buttermilk.” 

“Want me to come along?” 

Stanley hesitated. 

“Oh, I don’t care,” he said, after he 
had weighed the matter in his mind. 
“You'll go well with buttermilk, I guess. 
But bring the dog along.” 

They started off. The air was deli- 
ciously cool and fresh, and a bright 
haze hung over the mountains. As yet 
the sun was undecided just how to con- 
duct his duties of the day. 

“Do you like buttermilk?” Polly in 
quired, by way of starting a conversa- 
tion. 

“No, I hate it.” 

“But it’s good for you,” she urged. 

“So is church, and prayer, and 

“And medicine,” she pleasantly put 
in. 

From this on conversation  lan- 
guished. Raffles was friendliness it- 
self, and Polly tried to be most enter- 
taining, but it is not easy to conduct a 
bright chat when all the sallies are on 
one side. It tends to spoil the flow of 
eloquence. 

“Don’t you ever talk?” she finally de- 
manded. 
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“Oh, sometimes—but what’s the use 
if one doesn't feel in the mood? Peo- 
ple don’t appreciate it.” 

Polly shrugged her slight shoulders. 

Her vocabulary, evidently, did not 
suggest a neat, epigrammatic, yet cour- 
teous, retort. She was obliged to fall 
back on a hackneyed denunciation. 

“What a pig, you!” she pouted. 

“Yes, it does seem rather selfish of 
me, doesn’t it?” 

Polly sniffed. 

“No wonder that the girls at the hotel 
say that your conversation would never 
be a strain upon the ear drums. Your 
remarks are both Jow and infrequent.” 

“Are you sure they said that?” 

Polly laughed, and stooped to pick up 
a stick for Raffles which he was begging 
her to throw. She skipped about the 
road in a joyous summer mood, with 
the terrier jumping backward, his eyes 
fixed on the stick which she held above 
her head. His short, excited barks 
urged her to play. 

“If Raffles doesn’t stop that noise I 
can’t possibly go on,” Stanley com- 
plained, “and I was just about to tell 
you that I can be most entertaining 
when I choose. There isn’t a man, 
woman, or child I can’t get on with, 
when I want to.” 

Polly tossed the stick over into a 
field. 

“Go ahead and try it,” 
aged. 

“Oh, it’s too much trouble to pick 
out words that you can understand.” 

Stanley struggled with a laugh. For 
some reason or other, his companion 
struck him as very funny indeed. 

Polly shot a _ suspicious — sidelong 
glance in his direction. 

“The girls at the hotel say that you 
are the rudest man they have ever 
seen.” 

“Well, that’s going some.” 

“Mrs. Brooks, the girl who has just 
come from Reno, is the only one who 
thinks you nice at all.” 

“Who is she? Have I met her?” 

“Why, yes, she’s the one who rides, 
and knows so much about horses.” 

Stanley laughed. “Oh, yes, she al- 


she encour- 


vays reminds me of that old chap who 
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was the horsiest person afoot and the 
footest person a-horse. So she’s crazy 
about me, what?” 

“I don’t suppose so,” said Polly. “But 
I know that she excused you when the 
others called you horrid. She explained 
that a man with as much money as you 
have doesn’t have to be nice or good- 
looking, either. ‘Manners don’t count 
in his class,’ she said, ‘or conformation, 
either, as long as he’s got the coin.’ ” 

“Well, you'll get the gate in a min- 
ute, Polly, if you hand out rough stuff 
like that. I don’t want to listen to their 
gossip. What they said and what you 
said doesn’t interest me in the least.” 

Polly looked up in apparent confu- 
sion, 

“T didn’t say anything about you that 
was impolite,” she began apologetically. 

Stanley smiled. 

“What you said was more ladylike, 
more courteous, on a higher 
plan altogether, eh?” 

Polly made no answer. 

“Well, I’m certainly sorry 
that I’ve subjected the pure 
and unmercenary natures of 
the ladies to all this strain.” 

He looked down at his 
half wornout, dusty riding 
boots regretfully, and sighed. 

“There’s nothing in it, 
Polly ; I must try not to look 
so opulent.” 

Polly looked at the boots, 
and giggled. 

“There's something very 
pleasant in a bachelor ex- 
istence,” he rambled on. 

Polly again threw Raffles’ 
stick for him, paying no at- 
tention to this remark. 

“Though I’m pretty bored, 
at that. It’s hard to find 
anything one really likes to 
do for any length of time. 
I’ve tried everything but 
flying and getting married. 
I might put in a year or so 
at that.” 

Polly turned on him like a 
surprised kitten. 

“Do you really mean to get 
married?” she inquired. 


“T really do. What kind of a mar- 
ried man do you think I'll make?” 

“Oh, pretty bad.” 

Stanley chuckled. 

“T guess you're right,” he said. “But 
don’t you think,” he teased, “if I should 
change my ways, and so on, the hotel 
ladies would feel more kindly disposed 
toward me—say in a month’s time? I 
might be qualified for the matrimonial 
stakes, after all.” 

“Of course, you might,” admitted 
Polly, but she spoke doubtfully. | ‘Mrs. 
Steele said that she’d wager you'd 
never marry a poor girl.” 

“Well, she’s right, I wouldn't.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the girl might be so ex- 
travagant that I'd have to economize. 
I don’t want to come to smoking cheap 
cigarettes after I’m married, you 
know.” 





“Clumsy!” observed the little girl tersely. 
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He tossed a half-smoked weed to the 
side of the road—and Polly frowned 
severely. 

“T should think you'd like them dia- 
mond studded,” she suggested, with 
heavy sarcasm. 

“Not-a bad idea.’ 

“Mrs. Brooks says you’ve got money 
enough to afford steam yachts, race 
horses, and divorces, or anything you 
want.” 

“Did she, indeed? Well, for all that, 
the girl 1 marry will have to be rich, 
believe me. 

“You might mention this to our 
friends at the hotel,” he added, as an 
afterthought. 

Polly frowned. 

“T think that that is a horrid way to 
talk, and you are really so decent at 
heart. I feel sure you are.” 

Stanley looked at her rather kindly 
for a minute. Then he grinned some- 
what sheepishly. 

“Ves, I’m a decent son of a gun,” 
he said. ‘You're quite right, kid. Any- 
way, you'd rather chum with an old 
reprobate like me than the rest of 
the hotel contingent. . Confess, now, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“You aren't going to marry any of 
those young women?” 

“God forbid! I’m sorry I can't, for 
the poor girls need the money. but all 
T can offer them is sympathy and a lit- 
tle good advice.” 

Polly assumed an attitude of atten- 
tion, waiting for him to continue, but 
the man seemed to be thinking about 
something else with great intentness. 
She ventured that “it was lovely weath- 
er for walking,” then came another lull 
in the conversation, and an unpleasant 
fear that she was boring him possessed 
her. But Polly was a plucky little per- 
son, and didn’t mean to give up. She 
gave him several leads, and Raffles 
wagged his tail encouragingly. 

“That's a nice pony you've got in the 
stable,” she at length declared. 

Had she been an astute woman of 
the world, she could not have picked out 
a more fortunate topic, and she was re- 
warded by seeing Stanley’s face light 
up. Boredom began to wrestle with 
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talkativeness. Talkativeness had it. 
Speech poured from him with a rush. 

“That pony,” he began, “is just like 
a miniature thoroughbred. Did you 
ever see such a beautiful head and 
neck? He’s a mean little devil, though ; 
it takes good hands to ride him. You 
never saw anything so handy—he’s just 
like a cat on his feet. I’m going to 
break him to play polo,” he continued ; 
and thereupon gave a catalogued ac- 
count of various polo ponies he had 
owned. 

He had wanted to pour forth ideas 
on his hobby into a sympathetic ear. 
Polly offered that same sympathetic 
ear. She listened appreciatively, and 
never interrupted him, 

Indeed, one might have gathered 
from his expression, as they neared the 
hotel on the way back from the farm, 
that he regretted the unfortunate ne- 
cessity of having to curtail his remarks. 
But Polly’s severe-faced maid was by 
the steps waiting for her, and it be- 
hooved him to be succinct. 

“Come and have a look at the pony 
this afternoon,” he invited. His tone 
was unenthusiastic, but his manner was 
eager. 

“Will you promise to be nice and po- 
lite to me?” 

“T give you my word. I'm sorry that 
I've seemed so rude to you.” 

“Do you really and truly feel 
ashamed of yourself?” she demanded. 

“T really and truly do.” 

Polly favored him with a patroniz- 
ing stare that was decidedly astound- 
ing in one of tender years. 

“Then you’re to be congratulated,” 
she flashed. “I didn’t think that you 
could.” 

She ran quickly away as she said it, 
Raffles scrambling behind her. Stan- 
ley stood and watched until she en- 
tered the hotel. There was a quizzical 
expression in his half-shut gray eyes 
as the small, boyish-looking figure 
turned and waved at him from the 
door. He gave a low, amused chuckle. 

“Tt’s a silly game,” he muttered, “but 
I'll bet she gets away with it!” 

Polly visited the pony that afternoon. 
As she reached the low frame stable she 
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heard Stanley’s voice high above the 
thud of restless hoofs, and the subdued 
noise of contented munching. She 
peeped through the door. Flushed of 
face, and dressed in old riding breeches 
and a blue negligee shirt, he was reading 
a lecture to two stupid grooms on how 
to take care of a horse. His comments 
on their methods left nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of pungency and point. 

He came out as soon as he saw Jolly. 
With an exasperated air, he started to 
pour out his grievances. Polly never 
had any grievances of her own, which 
was one thing Stanley liked about her. 
There was nothing that he found so 
tedious as a girl who aired her troubles 
when he wanted to talk about his. 

It was a sad story that he imparted. 
He had foolishly sent home for his har- 
ness horses and the pony, he com- 
plained, and any one of them might 
develop a nice case of thrush owing to 
neglect. The stable, he said, was shock- 
ingly run. 

Polly handled the matter with con- 
summate tact. She was suave, soothing, 
even; her words of cheer were as oil in 
an open wound. Besides, she really 
sympathized with him, and felt that his 
horses had been badly treated. The 
light of battle died from Stanley’s eye 
as she babbled on. He didn’t always 
answer her remarks or even appear to 
listen to them, but he seemed to cheer 
up wonderfully. Eventually he sug- 
gested that they should take the horses 
out. It was the first time that he had 
asked any one to drive with him. Polly 
demurred, though with an air of quiet 
triumph in her attitude. 

There was the flicker of a disarm- 
ing smile on her host’s tanned coun- 
tenance as he turned toward her. 

“T know that you are going to accept 
the invitation,” he said. 


Polly and Stanley took many other 
drives and walks after that. The little 
girl became the man’s shadow; their 
coinciding views on horses consum- 
mated a friendship most agreeable on 
both sides. The hotel contingent first 
noticed this idly. Then the storm burst. 
It blamed itself for not having noticed 





any of the multitude of straws which 
should have shown them the way the 
wind was blowing. It was outrageous, 
they declared, for a little girl like Polly 
to monopolize the time of the only pos- 
sible man. She was a willful, ill-bred 
little thing, and shouldn’t be allowed 
to run at her own head. Poor Mr. 
Stanley must be bored to death to have 
her hanging around him all the time. 

One or two of the girls who had 
made Polly their confidante were partic- 
ularly disturbed. What might she not 
tell, they anxiously asked themselves. 
Their attitude toward the child was that 
of some stage favorite toward a mem- 
ber of the chorus, who is trying to steal 
her calcium away. A managing mamma 
refused to speak to her at all, and only 
by the studied indifference of the abso- 
lute stranger did she ever show that 
she saw Polly at all. 

Another outraged woman went so far 
as to question Polly’s maid regarding 
the child’s people, but got no satisfac- 
tion from that source. 

“Of course, they aren't anybody that 
one would know,” she confided to a 
friend, “but they ought to be written to. 
anyway. That child must go home,” 
she added, with a note of finality in her 
voice. 

It began to be borne in upon Polly 
that she had become most unpopu- 
lar, and though instinct sometimes 
prompted her to call the women horrid 
cats, she didn't seem especially annoved 
by any of their actions. The amazing 
young person seemed to find a half- 
guilty joy in the friction she had man- 
aged to create, and bore all the snubs 
with philosophy. In spite of their cat- 
ty comments, she continued to chum 
with Stanley with all the zest of joyous 
youth, and none of them could stop 
her. 

“I’m having a good time here,” she 
confided to Raffles; “I surely am.” 

Mrs. Steele, who alone took Polly's 
part, seemed a little worried. 

“Tsn’t it extraordinary,’ Mrs. Brooks 
remarked to her, as she emerged from 
a council of war, “how a man will waste 
his time with a stupid little girl like 
that, when there are so many clever 
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women about? He actually seems to 
like her, my dear.” 

Mrs. Steele looked at her with a 
twinkle in her eye. 

“What do you regard as clever?” she 
inquired. 

By the tenth day of her sojourn at 
the mountain hotel, Polly had lost much 
of her gay and chatty manner. With 
what seemed almost uncanny silence, 
she sat on the steps of the hotel piazza 
for nearly the whole of a lovely after- 
noon, gazing disconsolately beyond the 
undulating fields to the distant, haze- 
hung mountains. Beside her sat her 
faithful dog. Nearly all of the other 
guests were away on a coaching parade 
in Bethlehem. 

Stanley, her most reliable of chums, 
had not once appeared during the en- 
tire day. She had visited several of 
the haunts that they usually explored 
together, but on each occasion he was 
absent. Once she had mustered up suf- 
ficient courage to ask about him in the 
hotel office. She did this, she felt, most 
nonchalantly. 

“Shall I try to find him for you?” 
asked the broadly smiling clerk. 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t matter,” she re- 
plied. There was an unusual, plain- 
tive note in her voice. “It isn’t es- 
pecially important.” 

This was true. If Stanley had sud- 
denly appeared then and there, she 
would have found it difficult to think 
of anything to say which would have 
accounted for her anxiety to see him, 

Again she stationed herself, a soli- 
tary little figure, on the hotel steps, re- 
hearsing better things to say. She was 
more than a little annoyed with the 
powers of the universe. 

Not until precisely five minutes past 
five—for she consulted the hotel clock 
—did she decide that she had been 
grumbling impotently at Providence. 
By ten minutes past she had determined 
upon an independent course of action. 
She started along a roundabout woodsy 
path toward the stable, Raffles caper- 
ing gayly along behind. She walked 


fast, and at one of the turns almost 
bumped into Dorsey, 


Stanley’s man, 
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who was hurrying in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Polly stopped, and stared at him. The 
man eyed her owlishly. She felt more 
foolish than she had ever done in her 
life. 

“Where is Mr. Stanley?” she de- 
manded. There was a flush on her 
cheek, and her chin was tilted high. 

“Mr. Stanley, miss, has gone.” 

“What!” Polly gasped. ‘Where has 
he gone?” 

“Don’t know, miss.” 

“Did you ask him? Well, why didn’t 
you? Where did you see him last?” 

Dorsey looked at her impassively. 

“Down at the stable, miss. He was 
going to take out the new horse that 
he’s just bought. Thank you, miss. 
Maybe he hasn't started yet. You may 
see him, if you hurry.” 

Polly was essentially a young lady of 
action. She started on briskly with an 
injudicious increase in pace at every 
yard. Turning to look after her, Dor- 
sey, the imperturbable, caught himself 
in a smile. 

Polly brought up at the stable, pant- 
ing. She was in that condition that oc- 
curs when one has lost one’s first wind 
and not yet gotten the second. She pre- 
sented a quaint appearance. Her face 
was scarlet, and her hair, now minus 
its bows, had become unbraided, was 
filled with leaves and tiny twigs which 
had caught in it during her run. 

Stanley, who was standing with his 
foot on the runabout step, grinned as he 
looked at her. 

“Well, see who’s here,” he called. 
“You must have been hurrying.” 

Speech was beyond Polly. 

“Come for a drive?” he asked. 

Polly looked at the horse in silence. 
Then at him, also in silence. 

“T don’t think that I ought to,” she 
at length managed to gasp hesitatingly. 

Stanley laughed. 

“Where shall I drive you?” he in- 
quired, “Jump in. Tie the dog up un- 
til we get back,” he called to one of 
the grooms. 

“T bought this horse of a man staying 
at the Maplewood Hotel. Some class, 
what?” he began, as Polly seated her- 
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self beside him, and they started brisk- 
ly off. ‘Look at that action. He'll be 
good enough to show when his man- 
ners are improved. One has to take a 
nice little hold on him, though.” 

Polly was locking at Stanley with in- 
dignant surprise. 

“Were you going away without say- 
ing good-by 7” she asked. 

“Why, Polly, of course I wasn't.” 
He smiled at her quite winningly. “I 
Was just going to drive up to the hotel 
and get you to come with me. Honestly 
1 was,” he protested, noting the expres- 
sion of doubt in his companion’s face. 

“Dorsey told me you had gone.” 








“Sit tight,” Stanley cheerfully advised. 


“And what did you say? ‘Has he, in- 
deed?” 

“No, I didn't. I ran every step of 
the way to see you before you would 
get away, and tell you what | thought. 
\Why did Dorsey tell me you'd gone, if 
you hadn't, I should like to know ?” 

“You can search me. Maybe he 
doesn’t approve of you as a chaperon, 
and wants to break it up.” 

Polly drew her slim self up haughti- 
ly. “Well, I think Se 

What it was she thought, however, 
was not to be revealed to him just then, 
for the horse shied sharply at a piece of 
white paper blowing across the road. 
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“Sit tight,” Stanley cheerfully ad- 
vised, and Polly braced her feet and 
clutched at the side of the runabout. 

With miraculous agility the man 
threw his weight to one side of the rig. 
It careened on two wheels, but man- 
aged to clear a telegraph pole. 

“Came near having a spill,” Stanley 
calmly remarked, as the runabout 
righted itself, and he steadied the ex- 
cited horse down into a walk. 

Although Stanley was one of those 
who couldn’t understand how anybody 
could be nervous when it came to 
horses, or regard a broken collar bone 
any more than a casual annoyance, he 
gave his young companion an approv- 
ing glance. 

“You're all right, kid,” he com- 
mended. “Never jump or scream. 
You are gone, if you do. But, of 
course, you wouldn’t, anyway. You're 
game, and that is the best trait in man, 
woman, or horse.” 

3ut Polly was looking straight ahead. 
A bright color burned in her cheeks. 
She did not yet feel pleased, and was 
not to be beguiled into responding to 
this flattery. 

Stanley shot a glance at her from the 
corner of his eye. Somehow she seemed 
to strike him as being very funny. 

“Well, Polly, do you love me as much 
as ever?” he irrelevantly asked, after 
waiting vainly for her to speak. 

Polly raised a pair of gray eyes, de- 
void of all expression save a faint sug- 
gestion of surprise, and gazed through 
him at the mountains, which the sink- 
ing sun had burned in a blazoning of 
scarlet and gold, and lowered them 
again, leaving Stanley with the feeling 
that there was something wrong with 
his coat or the way he held his lines. 

“T never loved you at all, as you very 
well know,” she replied, again with a 
dignity which made the tang in the air 
seem warm in comparison, 

“Oh, Polly, you did!” 

Polly moved so close to the side of 
the runabout that she nearly fell out. 

“You know you did,” paying no at- 
tention to her threatened sudden leave. 
“You must have been wretched with- 


out me all the afternoon. If you hadn't 
been, you wouldn't have come down to 
the stable to find out where I was. [’m 
glad you did, though, for I feel just like 
talking this .afternoon—about myself, 
of course. Conversationally, I’m like 
a clock. I have to be wound up, and 
you seem to be able to set me going, 
somehow.” 

“Thank you,” said Polly. 

Stanley deprecated the thanks. With- 
out turning his head, he could see her 
profile. Her chin was tilted high, and 
there was a determined look about the 
angle of her chin. A sharp gust of wind 
swept Polly’s brown hair, which had 
taken on a touch of the sunset’s gold, 
across his face. 

“Oh, I say,” he laughingly protested, 
“you ought to braid your mane. You'll 
never get a man to drive with you if 
you get your disheveled tresses in his 
face like that. Take it from me, childie, 
there’s nothing a man hates worse than 
getting a mouthful of hair when he’s 
just about to voice a gem of thought. 
I'm giving you valuable advice for 
when you're grown up, of course.” 

lor a moment he thought that she 
was going to smile—in fact, both 
seemed to have an amusing thought. 
But it was only for a moment. Polly’s 
face grew serious again, and her chin 
seemed very firm. 

“Can't you twist it up?” Stanley cau- 
tiously inquired. “Here, I'll stop, and 
perhaps you can fix it.” 

He brought the horse up shortly, and 
Polly managed to arrange a tight knot 
on the top of her head, anchoring it se- 
curely with a pencil which she had 
fished from one of her pockets. 

“You look much older now,” Stanley 
said. She most certainly did. The 
hairdressing altered her strangely, but 
his passion for truth did not go so far 
as to tell her what an odd appearance 
she presented. His tone was most con- 
ciliatory. 

“Quite grown up and even worldly- 
wise,’ he went on. “In fact, I feel al- 
most tempted to consult you on a most 
important matter that I’ve had in mind 
for several days.” 

For some reason known only to her- 
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self, Polly was conscious of a sense of 
exhilaration, anticipation, even. 

“What is it?” she asked interestedly. 
“Go on.” 

“Well, then, I’ve met an awfully 
pretty girl.” 

“Ah!” Polly’s face fell. 

“And I’d like to make a hit with her- 
Now, how would you go about it?” 

He was sure that Polly looked at 
him then. He could not declare posi- 
tively that she moved her eyes, but, 
nevertheless, she looked at him, and her 
expression was not so very pleasant, 
either. 

“What would you do?” he inquired. 

She contributed no suggestion. 

“It's no good looking bored, for I’m 
going to talk about this girl, however 
much it bores you.” 

There are times when the most res- 
olute young person feels that she can 
battle with conditions no longer, and 
that a dignified retreat is the only 
course left open. But it is difficult to 
leap from a moving runabout impres- 
sively. Polly’s eye measured the dis 
tance from the vehicle to the ground, 
and decided that her chances of a dash- 
ing, debonair departure were not worth 
counting on. She settled back, and 
yawned ostentatiously. 

“What were you saying?” 
asked, with exasperating 
“You were about to suggest 

Polly was then staring at the horse 
with more intentness than the animal’s 
behavior seemed to justify. 

“Oh, use your old stock phrase,” she 
burst out petulantly. ‘Ask her if she 
loves you as much as ever. If she says 
no ask her why; maybe she'll tell you. 
It’s a nice, informal way to start a con- 
versation.” 

“By Jove! I knew you'd hit it,” he 
cried, with mock enthusiasm. “I like 
your idea of ‘why.’ That’s a little word 
that always seems to stump a woman. 
Thank you very much.” 

He paused a moment to wrestle with 
the chestnut’s head, then continued his 
remarks about his new-found love. 

“T’m not at all interested,” inter- 
rupted Polly, in a cold little voice. “I 
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regard this conversation as distinctly 
bad taste.” 

“There’s no doubt about that. But 
I’m surprised to see that you show a 
characteristic which I didn’t dream you 
had,” he chaffed. ‘It’s what poets and 
some unmarried men describe as wom- 
an’s sweet unreasonableness. I can un- 
derstand that when you are so fond of 
me yourself, you naturally find this 
rather trying, but I had thought that 
your affection was that unselfish kind 
that is willing to sacrifice itself for an- 
other’s good.” 

“The only reason you have for say- 
ing that I am, is that I always stand up 
for you when people say you're hor- 
rid,” Polly flashed back furiously. 

“All right, we'll let it go at that. This 
girl I was speaking of is sunny, an] 
sweet, and so darned honest, Polly— 
though she doesn’t always seem so,” he 
thoughtfully amended. “She is just 
like a country, breeze—but not as elu- 
sive, IT hope. The only thing that I 
don’t like about her is that she is al- 
together too unconventional at times, 
and gets herself into all kinds of 
trouble.” He sighed. “She is bound 
to be an awful bother to the man who 
marries her, I fear. I suppose that is 
one reason that he’ll want her. But, 
believe me, Polly, she is certainly a 
peach.” 

“Stop, stop, oh, stop!” cried Polly, 
clapping her hands to her ears. 

Stanley caught the hand nearest him, 
and drew it down. 

A tense moment followed. 

“She is a lot like you will be when 
you are grown up,” he said, in a vibrant 
whisper. 

Their eyes met. The girl’s eyes wid- 
ened in wonder, and Stanley held his 
lines a trifle less steady than his discre- 
tion would have approved. 

“II am grown up,” Polly faltered. 

“What?” 

“T am grown up—but I am sort of a 
little girl still, I think.” 

“What is that?’ Stanley frowned 
with mock severity. “Either you are 
a little girl, or you are not a little girl. 
Now, which is it?” 


“T am twenty-one.” She tugged at 
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her absurdly abbreviated skirts selt- 
consciously. 

“What!” 

“I’m twenty—twenty-one.” 

The girl gave an excited sob, which 
she gamely tried to turn into a cough. 
Then she began to laugh hysterically. 

“Don’t get so excited about it,” Stan- 
ley soothingly admonished. “I knew 
it all the time. You don’t suppose I'd 
have bothered about a real kiddie the 
way I have about you, do you? Be- 
sides, your own conversation didn’t ex- 
press extreme youth and inexperience. 
Why, Polly, as a prodigy, you had that 
Harvard youngster beaten to a frazzle.” 

Polly was looking at him with a ques- 
tion in her eyes. 

“Yes, I’m much too clever for you,” 
he answered. 

“You — knew — it — all — the — 
time, and you let me play the fool?” she 
gulped. For a moment her mind seemed 
unable to grapple with the situation. 

“How did you find out?” she de- 
manded, as she began to come back to 
earth. 

“The way in which more secrets are 
unearthed than by Sherlock Holmes’ 
process of deduction. Your maid told 
my man in a sudden burst of confidence, 
and he let me in on it. I know your real 
name, and, although I do, you'll always 
be Polly to me, Pretty Polly, the Pre- 
tender. I wish I didn’t have to hold 
the horse, Polly, I'd like to hold your 
hand. Driving compels me to be mat- 
ter of fact. But try to be patient, we'll 
make up for it later on.” 

In spite of his half-jesting words, he 
smiled at Polly with a kind of protect- 
ing tenderness which made her feel 
much more the little girl than she had 
at any time during her masquerade. 

“Now, dear, tell me all about it,” 
urged kindly. 

Polly clasped and unclasped her 
hands in a nervous little way that she 
had. 

“T don’t know that I can make you 
understand exactly why I did it,” she 
began, “but a month or so—a month or 
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so ago I was so bored that I simply 
could not stand it.” 
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“And you started to look for 
trouble,’ Stanley put in. “I know.” 

“And I ran across a story in a news- 
paper one morning that interested me 
very much. It was about a woman who 
had just been arrested for stealing 
something in a drug store. I forget the 
details—but she was a woman of twen- 
ty-six or seven. She had been going 
about dressed as a little girl of ten. 
She was slight and girlish in type, just 
as I am, so with short dresses and her 
hair fixed with a Dutch cut and a big 
bow she managed to get away with it. 
No one took her to be more than eleven 
or twelve, and for several months she 
played with the children in the streets 
without detection. That story somehow 
fascinated me, and I kept thinking how 
easily it could be done, and how I would 
love to do it. The only thing that I 
minded was cutting off my hair, so I 
braided it instead. It looked all right, 
didn’t itr” she asked, with pardonable 
pride. 

“IT wanted the same fresh enthusias- 
tic frame of mind I used to know,” she 
continued, “and to feel all sorts of il- 
lusions, ideals, and simple happiness, 
even if it was only play. I can’t tell 
you just exactly how I felt,” she said 
half shyly, “but it seemed as if I could 
somehow shut away my worldly grown- 
up self and not let her interfere with 
the little girl at all.” 

She covertly wiped away a tear with 
the tip of her little finger. 

“T wanted youth that sees the bloom 
on things, you know. I wanted to won- 
der at everything beautiful, as though 
I were seeing it for the first time. Oh, 
I can’t tell you,’ she broke off. “I 
was brought up to feel that it was al- 
most immodest to show real feelings.” 

She kept her face turned away from 
him. 

“Tt wasn’t a psychological proposition 
in the least—just a silly little notion of 
my own.” 

Stanley smiled at her with great 
sweetness and understanding. Polly 
had no idea that plain gray eyes could 
look so wonderful and soft. 

“T know,” was all he said. 

“T haven’t been very successful as 
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a youngster, have I?" Polly asked wist- 
fully. 

“Polly, you are a humorist,” Stanley 
replied. “From my way of thinking, 
you have been a triumphant success. 
You have started a cycle of fever at the 
hotel, and set every woman's nerves on 
edge. What more could you desire? 
Besides, haven't you got me?” he asked 
reproachfully, as he bent his gaze on 
Polly's naively lifted eyebrows. 

"You know,” the girl went on, “the 
real trouble was that the family came 
here instead. I]t’s——” 

“It’s a sad, sad story,” Stanley broke 
in, “but everything is all right. Let's 
take a sporting chance of being happy. 
I love you, you know that, so there is 
no use in telling you. It’s hard for me 
to say this sort of thing, for 1’m hor- 
ribly bashful, in spite of the way I talk. 
I know you can't care for me as I do 
for you—and that is as it should be now. 
You are a little fond of me, though, 
aren't you? Oh, Polly, you are’” he 
pleaded desperately. 

Polly looked at him with adoring 
eves. 

“I love you better than anything in 
the world,” she answered softly. 

Stanley, at this juncture, gave his 
horse a chance to take the bit, had he 
been so minded. 

“My family have been pestering me 
to death to marry Jimmie Bradford, 
and I don’t much care for him.” 

“Bradford's a bounder,” Stanley an- 
grily broke in. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. He has 
been very nice—that is, he has tried to 
be, but % 

Stanley stood his ground. 

“Bradford’s a bounder, believe me; 
he’s got a yellow streak, all right. The 
girl he marries will have to content her- 
self with a check book to live with. He 
won't stick to her a month.” 

“Well, mother liked his money,” 
Polly honestly confessed. “Our family 
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it ought to be gilded and freshened up. 
There was a constant fuss at the house 
until the family left for Maine. I was 
to visit an aunt in Hempstead, but I 
bribed my maid to play a part, and— 
and : 
_ “And you were determined to marry 
me and laid this plan. Oh, don’t look 
like that, Polly. I don’t mean it. I’m 
sorry to seem frivolous, but I’ve got 
you, and simply can’t keep my happi- 
ness in.” 

His manner changed. 

“The point is, now what are we to 
dot” 

She propounded no scheme, but as- 
sumed an attitude of attention, waiting 
for him to continue. 

He continued. 

“There’s nothing to it—we'll have to 
elope.” 

“But the family 

“Oh, they'll be glad to know that op- 
ulence stares you in the face. I’m not 
quite a social outcast, Polly. I don’t 
doubt but that your father will receive 
me with that kind cordiality one ad- 
mires to see in a parent-in-law. We 
can drive on to Whitefield, and phone 
for vour dog and maid and various pos- 
sessions. Dorsey can bring them down. 
There is a train from Whitefield Junc- 
tion at half-past eight o’clock. You 
can take that. I'll go back to our hotel, 
just to keep the cats from talking, and 
follow on the White Mountain express, 
which leaves there at midnight. Deeds 
of great import must shortly be done. 
We will meet in New York, and be mar- 
ried somewhere and somehow to-mor- 
row afternoon. Then we'll go away to- 
gether and forget there is any one else 
on top of God's green earth. You'll do 
it, Polly?” he begged. 

She gave his arm a little squeeze. 

“I’m sure it’s high time I flew the 
coop,” she smiled. ‘There’s nothing to 
it. Win, we'll have to become avia- 
tors.” 

“All right, Polly,” Stanley laughed. 
“T guess our limit’s the sky.” 
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The Care of the Complexion in 
Sumamer 
By Dr. Lillian Whitney 


HE old axiom, “an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of 
cure,” applies to most things in 

general, but particularly to the care of 
the complexion in summer. After the 
mischief has been done—that is, after 
the skin has been tanned by repeated 
exposures to the sun, or, as occurs in 
some cases, in place of tan, burned and 
peeled until it becomes as dry as parch- 
ment and full of wrinkles, it is an ex- 
tremely difficult matter to restore it. 
In fact, a skin that has been deeply 
tanned never completely recovers its 
delicate hue. 

A sun-baked skin does not look so 
badly out in the free and open air, but 
it loses what little attractiveness it may 
possess when transplanted to the city, 
and clothed in evening dress, for in- 
stance. Indeed, no amount of time and 
thought expended upon the toilet itself 
can banish from sight the disfiguring 
effect produced by lines of discoloration 
upon the arms and arouzd the throat. 
It is infinitely saner to protect the skin 
against the sun’s rays, and this can be 
done without losing one moment from 
“God’s out-of-doors,” but by wearing 
appropriate clothing, and by seeking the 
shade and cool spots instead of over- 
heating the blood and drying out the 
tissues under the mistaken belief that 
direct exposure to Old Sol’s smile in 
midsummer is beneficial. 

The prevailing belief that white ab- 
sorbs the least amount of heat and black 
the most is based upon scientific facts. 


In a recent report published by the U. 
S. government relating to experiments 
with various colored materials to be 
used in clothing our soldiers, it was 
found that the temperature under white 
garments rarely rose above body heat— 
98.6 F.—and was sometimes even be- 
low it—a significant fact to be remem- 
bered—whereas olive-drab material, for 
instance, after being worn a short time, 
absorbed heat so rapidly that, after the 
lapse of an hour or more, the tempera- 
ture under the clothing ranged from 105 
degrees I’. to 126 degrees, the atmos- 
pheric temperature meanwhile remain- 
ing stationary. [or this reason white 
should be worn wherever possible dur- 
ing the summer months; but especially 
should white parasols, white hats, and 
white veils prevail; by these means the 
atmospheric conditions surrounding 
one’s body are not only kept at blood 
heat—98.6 F.—but the solar rays are 
deflected and sent in other directions, 
instead of being attracted and absorbed 
by one’s clothing and into one’s body. 

It is not necessary for our purpose 
here to enter into a lot of facts concern- 
ing the tremendous power of solar heat ; 
we have only to recall the rugged and 
deeply seamed faces of those constantly 
exposed to it to realize the similar ef- 
fect, though to a much lesser degree, 
produced upon the delicate skin of a 
woman after a stummer’s unprotected 
outing. Frowning and squinting are 
constantly indulged in from the effort 
to exclude too much light; this encour- 
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ages wrinkles, and these are fostered 
by the absorption of heat, and the con 
sequent drying out of the tissues. 

It might be suggested that the wear- 
ing of a heavy veil in summer stimu- 
lates perspiration. What of it? Per 
spiration is nature’s cosmetic; it is na- 
ture’s way of keeping the skin soft, 
moist, and cleansed ; and, furthermore, 
a veil should only be worn as an addi 
tional protection from the direct rays 
of the sun; at other times a shade hat 
and parasol are quite sufficient. 

Instead of hot weather being ruin 
ous to the complexion, it should be the 
ideal time for cultivating and develop- 
ing a beautiful skin. We should live 
out of doors as much as possible, thus 
giving the skin all the ventilation, it 
requires. We should indulge in gentle 
exercises—not during the excessive 
heat of the day, nor prolong them be- 
yond a reasonable length of time. This 
increases the activity of the skin, there- 
by promoting its health, and imparting 
to it a glow which makes the use of 
powder and rouge unnecessary. The 
almost wanton manner of applying 
powders, for the express purpose of 
clogging up the pores and preventing 
perspiration, fills the soul of a hygienist 
with despair. Don’t do it! Give your 
complexion a rest from artificial cos- 
metics, and let nature take care of it 
for one season. 

The intimate relation existing be- 
tween the stomach and complexion is 
not generally understood. The diges 
tion is more feeble in summer, because 
of the depressing effect of the heat; 
therefore indigestion, with its accom- 
panying unsightly effect upon the skin 
of the face, is the rule rather than the 
exception during the warm weather. No 
amount of local treatment will benefit 
a poor complexion if indigestible, par- 
tially masticated foods are offered to an 
enervated digestive tract to manage. 
The stomach and liver are long-suffer- 
ing organs; but they rebel at length in 
the form of sallowness, pimples, and 
blackheads. 

Nature has provided us with foods 
suitable for every season, and those for 
warm weather are cooling, and contain 











Protect the complexion with white chiffon veil, white 
parasol, etc. 


tonic properties as well, since we are 
constantly more or less relaxed by the 
heat, and require that imperceptible ton- 
ing up which proper food supplies. 

The articles of diet that have a par- 
ticularly bad influence upon the com- 
plexion in the summer are, first and 
foremost, pork and veal; but especially 
pork in any form; the “unclean” prop- 
erties of this meat were fully under- 
stood by the old prophets in past ages, 
and its reputation has not improved 
with time. I do not advocate a vege- 
tarian diet; but meat is very heating, 
and the preference should be given to 
young and tender fowl, and absolutely 
fresh fish immediately prepared. Sweets 
and pastries, all fried foods and all hot 
breads, are included in the list to be 
avoided if a good complexion is being 
cultivated. 

On the other hand, nature is lavish 
during the warm weather in providing 
not only suitable food in great abun- 
dance, but food that cleanses out the 
system, purifies the blood, and makes 
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the complexion bloom like a_ rose. 
Among vegetables, the humble carrot is 
especially valuable. One of the most 
beautiful actresses in the world—and a 
grandmother at that, by the way—eats 
liberally of grated carrot with her salad 
all year around. Spinach is most whole- 
some. It is said to act as a broom upon 
the digestive tract. It contains a lot 
of iron, and is a good tonic. Tomatoes 
have a wonderfully regulating effect 
upon the liver, ana all fresh vegetables 
that do not come under the tuber class, 
such as potatoes and the like, possess 
some valuable property of regulating 
the system. 

All greens come in this class. We 
know what value asparagus possesses ; 
we know that dandelion and watercress, 
lettuce, celery, chicory, onions, leek, and 
a host of similar things, contain me- 
dicinal properties. We know that the 
stalks of rhubarb, as well as the leaves, 
are used in medicine; and our imagina- 
tion, if not our actual knowledge, tells 
us that all these things, used in their 





A mask or compress of buttermilk is a wonderful bleach 


and skin beautifier, 


fresh, tender, early stages, are a thou- 
sandfold more efficacious in promoting 
health and refining the complexion than 
any amount of pills, and powders, and 
cosmetics. 

Fruits, aside from their laxative value, 
are cleansing to the blood, and some 
have a specific action upon the complex- 
ion. It is said that pineapple is among 
these; that one quickly notes its influ- 
ence upon the skin when eaten freely. 
Another fruit of remarkable value, be- 
cause of a bitter principle it contains 
that acts especially upon the liver, is 
grapefruit. There are those who de- 
clare that, since eating it for breakfast 
daily, they are no longer put to the ne- 
cessity of giving the liver a weekly dose 
of calomel. Grapes, cherries, and plums 
come next on the list as combining this 
double influence of liver and complexion 
activity. 

Fresh figs and raisins are a good cor- 
rective, too; and one of the old-fash- 
ioned laxatives beloved by our grand- 
mothers, and still used in some com- 

fortable old households that have not 

been crushed by modern methods, is 
made of equal quantities of raisins and 
figs and an ounce of senna leaves, suf- 
ficent sugar being added to make it 

“candy.” A square inch of this is 

“nibbled” at bedtime. 

The influence of buttermilk and 


sour milk in destroying those forms of . 


bacteria that flourish in the intestinal 
tract during hot weather, has been 
written up so much for the newspa- 
pers and magazines that every one is 
doubtless more or less familiar with 
the subject ; but, despite this fact, and 
the tremendous weight of authority 
that stands behind these teachings, we 
fail to practice what we are taught. 
Why is this? Perhaps if buttermilk 
and sour milk were unattainable, or 
fabulously high-priced, we would fore- 
go luxuries, and make a great effort to 
secure them; but because they are so 
simple and so cheap we pass them by. 
At the very last analysis, all the great 
and wonderful things in life are sim- 
ple. One of the poets tells us: 


The truth the wise man sought 
Was spoken by a child. 


(Continued on second page following.) 
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THE CARE OF THE COMPLEXION IN SUMMER 


Exposure to the sun’s rays acts dif- 
ferently upon different skins; it tans 
some, burns others, and brings out a 
crop of freckles and 1moth patches on 
others. Tan demands bleaches, while 
sunburn requires soothing lotions and 
creams. A capital idea to prevent these 
conditions, arising when going surf bath- 
ing, is to rub the face, neck, shoulders, 
and arms with coconut butter. 

Men are more foolish in exposing 
greater portions of the body to the 
furious action of the sun’s rays than 
women ; and some, who are great lovers 
of salt-water bathing, have learned the 
protective value of a thick coating of 
oil. Cold cream liberally rubbed into 
the pores, wiping off all excess and dust- 
ing lightly with pure rice powder, has 
been found a good preventive treatment 
in many instances. For relieving sun- 
burn, do not use cold water or ice, as 
some advise; rather apply this lotion, 
which, by the way, is excellent for any 
kind of a burn: Lime water, I ounce; 
linseed oil, 2 ounces. Shake well, and 
saturate old linen which is bound over 
the painful parts. 

The following lotion is good for a 
mild sunburn: 


MYGEN fusstacyss ole ainse vhclsais abe laidine sts 4 drams 
Lavender flower water.............2 drams 
IRGRG VALE os aise cred sigs ee sine ta nes Ae 


Elder flower water, enough to make 6 ounces 
Daub this on with absorbent cotton. 
Another simple lotion that is effica- 

cious when one has acquired a mild coat 

of tan or sunburn, and wishes to pre- 
vent any further trouble, consists of : 


PROTA, eh tek aioe aie ea de Gistare sts 10 grains 
WME WARERs wreviebee tie 'cle.c «siete ets 2 ounces 
Essence of jasmine............... I ounce 
il OF cabnOnas...055 6.0286 s hoewses I ounce 


Here is a mixture that removes the 
unsightly brownish discoloration which 
is the aftermath of a bad attack of tan: 


DHiste CAMEO Acid « ye'oc aie <b s,o-0i0ee 2% drops 
PRECHI HOM GDEIAES te Aik ticrs cic a cs leciee. 10 drops 
Peroxide of hydrogen............ 10 drops 
CRIUGREIDO~ Jo rou OSE oaks settee 20 drops 
PIStINeH WAtRl 15a bees «ses ees I ounce 


This is carefully applied with absorb- 
ent cotton, avoiding the eyes and hair. 
The favorite remedy of a grand-opera 
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Exposure to the sun’s rays invites wrinkles, freckles 
and a dried skin. 


star for the prevention and removal of 
freckles consists of horse-radish and 
buttermilk. About half an ounce of the 
former is shredded and added to half 
a pint of buttermilk; this is allowed to 
heat—not boil—for several hours over 
a slow fire. In addition to acting as a 
bleach, the pungency of horse-radish 
imparts a glow and look of health to 
the skin. 

The juice of lemon applied to freckles 
soon fades them out. Citric acid, used 
in so many bleaching lotions, is pro- 
cured from the lemon. 

For a complexion that has been 
roughened by sun and wind, there is 
nothing more soothing and corrective 
than glycerine cream: 





RAV EGEING. 555 00-cai gis ces ae ae 5 S158 80% 6 ounces 
Powdered tragacanth............. 4 ounce 
(or enough to thicken the mixture) 
PXtrAct OF CASSIE Tose sine cine t sees 14 ounce 
POWACTELD IDIEAN o 5505 o0.o00 ies e'o sien Y% ounce 
Powdered Florentine orris root... I ounce 
Fexttact Of JASMING: «<2 0 6< scone ds 2 drams 


Dr. Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and 
health. Private replies will be sent to those enclosing a self-addressed slamped envelope. Address: 
Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
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I am making this great offer to intro- 
duce my new magazine— investing for 
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—how you can determine the Real Earning 
Power of your money. 

One good investment is worth a life-time of labor. 
Don’t invest a dollar in anything until you have read 
at least the first issue of this wonderful magazine. 


If you can save only $5 or $10 a month, Investing for 
Profit is absolutely indispensable to vou, as the less you have 
toinvest the more certain vou should be that yourinvestments 
are not only highly profitable but reliable in every particular. 


Send a postal today for your first copy. 


H. L. BARBER, Publisher 


R. 414, 26 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

















ss POCKET EDITIONS : 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 1c, EACH, 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 


Street & S:nith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 








POPULAR PRICED FOUNTAIN 
AND STYLOGRAPHIC PENS 


“Valea” 


Stylos are unequalled for 
writing, ruling or r ie 


“Independent”’ 
Sclf-Filling Fountain Pens clean 
and fill themselves by a simple 
ing. Red or black 1 .00 of the knob. _ Locking de- 

ng or short. i jutely ey 
Extra size, 8 inches in black i 2 Gold Pen - 

only, $1.25 No. 64 with No. 4 Gold Pen - 320 


We make the regular, safety and self-filling style of fountain 
Pens and a large variety of Ink ‘Pencil Is. 


Agents Wanted. Free Catalog. 


J. ULLRICH & CO., 





27 Thames Street, (607 Thames Bldg.) New York City 











Tell your newsdealer : 


Freckles 


“Once Freckled Always Freckled” 
No Longer True—How to 
Remove Quickly. 


People used to take their freckles to the 
grave. ‘That was before they knew about 
Kintho, the simple remedy that: is sold 
under a guarantee to remove freckles, or 
money back. Look in the glass, and at 
the first sign of a freckle get a two-ounce 
package of Kiutho wherever toilet goods 
are sold and see if it doesn’t remove your 
freckles as if by magic. 

Use Kintho Soap too. It will not only 
help give the freckles a push, but it is 
delightful for toilet use. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Dar . 
Sey 
y Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
{ve see they equal the genuine, standing all test an 


;AWE 4 puzzle experts. One twentieth the expense, 
aN ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 





yi Wi, 


THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO, 
Dept. N 517 Jaekson Bivd., Chieago, Hl, 


Michigan Steel Launch "$96 


engine, ready : 
to eae 18, 20, 





gines, sim ples tits “ 
made—on ith a 3 moving parts. The safe laun Non-sinkable, 
zieted ve with air-tight Ecmpartments. } Needs no oe house, Ones 
filled da ived. Free catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. (108) 

Michtean "Steal Boat Co., 1204 Jefferson Ave.. Detroit, Mich, 





YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 





How Do You Keep 





¢ The Ball Rolling 


Is it a never-ending struggle with 
small wages, long hours and hard 
work to keep on your feet and sup- 
port yourself and others? 

Well, why don’t you get on a 
solid footing? It’s only a step—and 
an easy Step to take. 

Just mark on the coupon the 
occupation in which you wish to 
make yourself a_ specialist—to earn 
a high salary—to be independent. 
Take that first step, and the Interna- 

tional Correspondence Schools will 


<M) show you how to do the rest. Never 


mind where you live, what you do 
or how little you earn—that does not 
make any difference whatever. 

Mark the coupon today. 


Sie ae see aan a “ae cane ep ae Sine Selene Sa SP 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 899, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X, 




















Automobile Running Civil Service ¢ Spanish# 
Mine Superintendent Architect French 
Mine Foreman Chemist German 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages— \ Italian 
Conerete Construction Building Contractor 
Civil Engineer Architectural Draftsman 
Textile Manufacturing Industrial Designing 
StationaryEngineer Commereial Illustrating 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
Mechan. Engineer Show Card Writing 

f Mechanical Draftsman Advertising Man 
Electrical Engineer Stenographer 

| Elec. Lighting Supt. Bookkeeper 

I 

1 II cts 

I ; 

Present Occupation 
Lf 
t Street and No.___ Pe eh 


Ee eee 
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Name of Drugyist 
— 


sour 


Name ...000 ceeececcccenes 


Flower Drops 


Its odor lasts longer—is more exquisite 
and refined than any perfume in the world. 


50 Times the Strength of 
A single drop contains the fragrance of a 
thousand blossoms and lasts for weeks. 
While this real California flower perfume 
—in most concentrated: form, containing 
no alcohol—costs more to make than others, 
ft is without question the most economical 
you canuse. An unopened bottle placed in 
drawer with lingerie, etc., lasts months, 
constantly diffusing a dai: * 
odors: Lil 


Send Today for 


ve;irial Bottle 








Perfume 


nty fragrance. 
of the Valley, Violet, 
Rose, Crabapple—cut glass bottle packed in 
turned, polished maple box—long glass 
“4 stopper to shi Ppp ities rare we 
A miniature bottle wi. sent on recet, 
Garee OF COrTLE of your druggist’s name and 20 cents. 
4/) Full Size Bottle $1.50 At Druggists Or By Mail 
" Mail Trial Bottle Coupon 
a a ee 


© 15: 

Paul Rieger, ;: 
Enclosed find 20c and name of druggist for which send 

miniature bottle Rieger’s Flower Drops........++--.odor. | 


9 First St., San Franelseo, 
171 F Randolph St., Chicago 


Address ...0cccccccccccccccces cocces cocces cece ceeeee eee I 


















1 mail a 22-1 
J u find ita b 


se be postage. 


. | TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 


proval. Choice of 


x straight hair. Senta er of your bair, and we 
-inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
hig bargain, remit $2 in ten days, or sell 3 and 

YOUR SWIICH FREE. Extra 
Free beauty book, showing latest sty'e of 
dressing—also high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 





Speedily Relieved by 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment. These pure, sweet 
and gentle -emollients have 
no rivals for summer rashes, 
itchings, chafings, sunburn, 
bites and stings, as well as 
for everyday use in preserv- 
ing, purifying and beautify- 
ing the skin and hair. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Chaussee d'Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. 
Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, Natal, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

43° F ree, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Suap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 





peffs, ete. Women wanted to sell our hair g ods. 
ANNA AYERS, Dept.A157,22 Quincy St., Chieago 





MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 
Can ship in any quantity. Need No Boat 
House. Never Leak, Rust, Check, Crack or 
it le. Every boat h 


























The only reliable way to re- 
store the natural color of gray 
or faded hair is by using the 


UEEN GRAY 
HAIR RESTORER 


It is perfectly harmless, abso- 
Jutely safe, and cannot be de- 
tected, One application gives 
any shade desired, It is a 
cleanly, harmless way to regain 
YOUTHFUL LOOKS 
Easy to apply, without 
odor or stickiness, and 
does not rub nor wash 
olf, Leaves the hair 








or sent 
il, in plain wrapper, on 
price. Special trial 
size mailed for 10 cents. 
QUEEN CHEMICAL Co., 
Dept. 4 BUFFALO, WN. Y. 











Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Barley is Lite 
Barley contains more up-building powers than any 


. other growth of the soil. When malted and fermented 
with nerve-quieting Saazer Hops it produces 


‘Wh Nulvine 














R 
4 This potent tonic infuses life into the blood—sustains all the vital powers 
rn and is a blessing to delicate and poorly nourished men and women. 
in 
Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product 
Hh and not an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 
“h 
ir 
ld ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST. LOUIS, MO 














Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month,” 
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Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.61, 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes July 8th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
WANTED.—Send postal tor list of 
sitions open. Franklin Institute, 
ept. L. 7, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 115 Z,1027 W. Adams St., Chicago, 











AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies. Premiums range from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. Write Today. 
Liberal commissions; virgin territory. 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co., Dept. S, 217 La Salle St., Chicago. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
varticulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
Kael. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., L 338 
Mardeu Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











AGENTS—Men, Women, Boys and 
Girls. Make $15 to $35 every week. 
New selling plan. We give a $2.50 
kitchen set free to your customers 
to advertise our goods. Big snap for 
agents. Over 2,000 guaranteed fast- 
selling articles. Work pleasant and 
easy. Noexperience needed. Earle 
White (age 21) made $32.96 first week 
he worked. Samples furnished work- 
ers. Liberal credit terms. A hand- 
some 1911 Maxwell five-passenger 
$1,000 automobile; a $400 piano, and 
298 other prizes given absolutely free 
to the agents who sell the most goods. 
In case of tie, equal prizes given. 
Write this very minute.McLean,Black 
& Co., 275 Medford St., Boston, Mass. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected positions 
in U.S.service. More than 40,000 vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, 
lifetime employ ment. Easy to cet. Just 
ask for booklet No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS WANTED everywhere. 
New Automatic Stropper puts a per- 
fect edge on any razor, or safety 
razor. Absolutely cuaranteed, Every 
call a sale; every sale a good profit. 
Write for territory (State or County). 
8. F. Kanner, 552 B’way, New York, 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE_ SUB- 
SCRIPTION SOLICITORS easily earn 
Liberal Commissions, also can pick 
up extra prize money by Persistent 
Work. For full particulars regarding 
commissions, prizes, free advertising 
matter, sample copies, address Desk 
61, 155 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





BEST side line on earth; clean cut 
proposition; pocket samples; prompt 
commissions; consigned goods. Dyer 
Mfg. Co., 1420 8. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIL. 





FREE—“INVESTING FOR PRO- 
FIT” Magazine. Send me your name 
and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely free. Before you invest a 
dollar any where—zet this magazine— 
itis worth $10 a copy to any man who 
intends to invest $5 or more per 
month. Tells you how $1000 can 
grow to $22,000—how to judge different 
classes of investments; the Real Earn- 
ing Power of your money. This 
magazine six months free if you write 
to-day. H. L. Barber, Publisher, R408, 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





MEN AND WOMEN whowould be 
satisfied with $10.00 to  #20.00 
weekly, to sell successful, legitimate 
line. Shaker Thread Co., 115 East 
Avenue, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 














$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise. Steady work. 
Cc. H. Emery, MN, Chicago, Ill. 








LIVE AGENTS WANTED. Hich 
Class Proposition, “Koeth Kombina- 
tion Kit,” 15 Toolsin one. High Grade 
Tool Steel. Fully guaranteed. Exclu- 
sive territory. Wonderful _ seller. 
Every Auto owner buys on sight. One 
Agent made $10.00 in two hours. 
Currier-Koeth Mfg. Co., 33 West St., 
Coudersport, Pa. 


RAINCOATS,—“Maker to Wearer,” 
manufacturers’ prices. Write for par- 
ticmlars, samples. Agents wanted. 
Regal Raincoat Co., 1367 B’way,N.Y. 


Books, Etc. 


BOOKS Loaned Free—By Mail—on 
many subjects; others rented and 
sold. Occultism, success, business, 
health, new thought, ete. For con- 
ditions, lists, Weekly Bulletin, full in- 
formation and impartial advice, 
address Librarian Oriental Esoteric 
Society, 214, Washington, D. C. 














Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as_ to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Cu., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketch or model for Free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wauted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write forthem. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fec returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C, 














PATENTS: For facts about Prize 
and Reward offers and Inventions 
that will bring from $5000 to 10 
Million Dollars; and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send 8c 
postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 
62, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Business Opportunities 





$3,000 to $10,000 YEARLY IN 
the real estate business, without cap- 
ital; we will teach you the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre- 
sentative in your locality, of leading 
real estate Company, list with you 
readily salable properties, co-operate 
with and assist you to permanent 
success; a thorough commercial law 
course free to representatives. If 
you are honest and ambitious, our 
free 62-page book will surely interest 
you. Address International Realty 
Corp., Dept. 1630, Chicago, Ill. 





LEARN automobile business. Home 
Lessons. $25 weekly job guaranteed, 
$10 weekly while learning. Rochester 
Auto School, 2056 Rochester, N. Y. 





BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN and escape salaried drudgery 
for life. Learn the Collection Busi- 
ness. Limitless field; Little compe- 
tition. Few opportunities so profit- 
able. Send for “Pointers” to-day. 
American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


Tell your newsdeaier: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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How to End Corns 
in I'wo Days 





gently loosens the corn. 


A is the harmless red B & B wax which 
loosens the corn. 

B is soft felt to protect the corn and keep 
the wax from spreading. 


Blue=jay Corn Plasters 


At All Druggists 15c and 25c per Package 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Just apply a Blue-jay plaster. 
jiffy. The pain stops instantly. Then the bit of B & B wax 
In two days it comes out. 

No soreness, no pain—no trouble at all. You simply forget 
the corn. That’s how five million corns are removed every year 
by this wonderful little plaster. 
sells all other corn treatments full fifty times over. 
one. You will never again let yourself suffer from corns. 


It is done ina 


And that is why Blue-jay out- 


Just try ~ 


See the Picture 


Sample Mailed Free. 


C is the comfortable narrow band which 
goes around the toe. 

D is rubber adhesive. It fastens the 
plaster on. 


¢ 

















Learn how much in little the Bennett Portable is. Case and all 
takes a space | er a in. and weighs but 4% lbs. Yetit 


has astandard keyboard of 84 characters. Turns 
letters or orders that can’t be beaten for neatness. Slips into 
grip or pocket like a book, Think of the convenience of hav- 
ing this typewriter always with you ready for use on the train—ai 


PA hotels—in your home or place of business—anywhere. Write 


for catalog a 


nd 10 days Free trial offer. Representatives 
W.G. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO, 366 Broadway, 











and expenses. 


Salesmen Wanted 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year 
Hundreds of good positions now open. No 
experience needed to get one of them. W 


Best grade cedar canoe for*20 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on acanoe. All 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. | Write for free cat- 


to secure a position where you can get Practical Experience 
as a Salesman and earn a good salary while you are learning. 
Write today for full particulars, list of g tions now 
open, and testimonials from hundreds of men recently 








alog givi prices with retailer's profit cut out. 
thelaraest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
CO., 88 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


We are 
DETROIT BOAT 








Business Opportunities—Continued 


#100 Monthly and expenses to men 
aud women to travel and distribute 
siunples; big manufacturer. Steady 
work, 8S. Scheffer,Treas, MR, Chicago 


For the Deaf 


THE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 
with the Acousticon, For personal 
use; also for churches and theatres. 
Special instruments. You must hear 
before ae purchase. Booklet free. 
General Acoustic Company, 205 
Beaufort St., Jamaica, New York City 


Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
you: b spay. Free booklet tells how. 
Duited Press Syndicate,San Francisco, 


























laced i 00d iti " 
Placed in 6Xddress Nearest Office, Dept. 107 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City New Orieans 








_ 
Music 
Bila MONEY WRITING SONGS. 


Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write successful words or music. 
Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song noems, with or without 
musie, or write for free particulars, 
Acceptance Guaranteed If Avail- 
able. Washington only place to secure 
copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale C©o.. 
Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 


Photography 


FILMS DEVELOPED. 10c. per roll; 
all sizes. Velox Prints, Brownies, 3c.; 
34%x3%, 34% x4¥, 4c; 4x5, 3A,5¢, Send 
two negatives and we will print them 
free as a sample of our work; we are 
film specialists, and give you better 
results than you have ever had. Cole 
& Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 








| 


| 








For the Photographer 





WE sell or exchange second hand 
Cameras and Lenses. Full line of 
Kodaks, Cameras and supplies. Send 
2c. Stamp for Cat. 8 and list. Gloeck- 
ner & Newby Co., 171 B’way, N. Y. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
uarters; $20 for a $4. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 51, Le Roy, N. Y. 


CHINESE COINS. Assortment of 5 
with list of others from the Far East 
for 30c. Zeliner & McCarthy, Ameri- 
can Postal Agency, Shanghai, China, 
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ENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 





Mm 





For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
Relieves all Skin Irritations 


Sample Box for 4c stamp 





GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Newark, N. J. Trade-Mark 
































ABeautiful Complexion 
and Graceful Figure 


The world’s greatest facial 
remedy will restore ruined 
complexions to the beauty and 
purity of youth. 

IF YOUR blood is impure, 
if you have pimples, freck- 
les, wrinkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, 
a muddy, sallow skin, or 
any blemish on or under 
the skin, you need 


JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS 


These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion, 
skin and form are wonderfully effective, and, 
being prepared under the direction of the greatest skin 
specialist, Dr. James P. Campbell, are abso- 
lutely safe and harmless. The prescription was 
first used twenty-six years ago by Dr. Campbell, and 
he has made countless thousands of women and men happy 
in the possession of a pure, spotless complexion. 

$1.00 per BOX. [ii'SoGayetreatmene Sen'oy 
mail, prepaid, in plain cover, to any address. 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 











THE THORNTON @ MINOR SANITARIUM 


Established in Kansas City over 35 years successfully relieving men and women of Rectal and Pelvic maladies, including Rupture 


Send for 900 page free cloth bound book containing much information, references and views cf spacious buildings, 


Address Dept. 102 ‘| 


THE THORNTON @ MINOR SANITARIUM, 10th a Oak Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
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one atany price until you write for our new large Art 
our wonderful proposition on the first 


a Cata : 
A Ri pen KGET our town. 


$s and 
‘Do nae. et Bieyote or . 


everywhere are making big 
agers? tay iti Son and selling 
P Rl — We Sell cheaper than any < ot! apt 
TIR Coaster-Brake rear wheels, tome ; 
Rosndomttie at “9p Bee de al Bo Not! Wait; | 
oday for our latest special offer on “Ram: 


wer” bicy: 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. W-110 cilicaco 


ae 00 BUYS THE FRAME OF THIS BOAT. 


(ncluding illustrat- 
ed instructions to 














sary to complete the 
boat ready for the 


ain of the Year. 
ou save better than 
two-thirds the regu- 
lar price. Build it by the Brooks System, which means you can 
purchase all or vere of the material in the Knock down, every 
iece cut to shape, machined, and accurately fitted, so that it will go together the right way 
Build your boat eng use it this season, and you can then sell it for double your 
investment, For years we have been establishing amateurs in the boat building bi 

Free catalog oP cites bargains, giving full details. A postal brings it. 
CROOKS MANUFACTURING CO.,2808 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world, 














Tell your newsdealer: 





DIAMONDS. 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.O.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. Th 


me Baroda Co., Dept. A-9, 9, Leland | and Dover St., Chicago 
fF WHITE IMPORTED 


VALLEY. GEM S) from FRANCE 


“SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
* These gems are chemical white sapphires 
—LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 

scratch a file and will cut glass. Bril- 
fancy guaranteed 25 vears. All mounted in 14K 
solid gold diamond mountings. Will send you any style 
ring, pin or stud for examination -—all charges prepaid—no money 
in advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet, special prices 
and ring measuree WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. H, 
709 Saks Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 







ANY BAS STYLE 











You are the sole... 
judge of thee: 
give and it 
merits. 25,000 
satisfied users, 
Greatest Kogine 









Bargain ever offere 4 eyi., 20 

ed. Nothing com- rsa my 
A Suitable for any boat, 

plicated or liable Canoe to oruiean™ Also 

to get out of order. Pailroad tracx car. All 


Waterproof ignition 
system Meney refandsd ton grea m-* ag tteRad, 


renee. eae with 
Detroit Engine Works, 1204 Jefferson re... Detrolt,. Mich. 
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Any of our 13,000 dealers will be 
glad to demonstrate the remark- 
able playing possibilities of 


Edison Amberol Records 








This i is an 1 Edison Asmberdl econ ~inide by Mr. Edison, fer foe 


Edison Phonograph 


—made to increase the entertaining ability 
of the Edison Phonograph—made to give 
Edison Phonograph owners longer, better, 
more complete and more carefully exe- 
cuted songs and instrumental music. 

This record, no larger than the ordinary 
cylinder record, has a playing time of four- 
and-one-half minutes. 

Do you realize what a playing time of 
four-and-one-half minutes means? 

Did you ever time a song-hit with its 
choruses and its encores, an overture or 
a Grand Opera aria? Do so, and you will 
understand why so many good songs and 
so much good music never appeared in 
record form up to the time of the per- 


fection of the Amberol. Do so, and you 
will realize the necessity of getting an 
Edison Phonograph with its Amberol 
Records, if you want to have in your 
home those things you have enjoyed 
most at concerts, musical comedies, and 
the opera. 


Edison Standard Records. . . - . »« $ 35 
Edison Amberol Records (play twice aslong) .50 
Edison Grand Opera Records $ .75 to $2.00 

There is an Edison Phonograph at a 
price to suit everybody’s means, from the 
Gem at $15 to the Amberola at $200 
sold at the same prices everywhere in the 
United States. Get complete catalogs 
from your dealer or from us. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


With the Edison Business Phonograph you just talk directly to the man who reads your letters as you talk 
to the man on the other end of the phone. 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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$20.00 


3A Pocket Kodak 


So simple as to be readily understood 
and operated by the beginner; so efficient 
that he does not outgrow it. 


Pictures Post Card size, (3% x 5%), Price, $20.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Catalogue free at the dealers ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


or by mail. 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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SEASICK | 


Preventive 
Acts In 30 Minutes 


Mothersill’s after the most thorough tests, Is now officially 
adopted and recommended by practically all New York Steam- 
ship Companies running South, Great Lakes and many Trans- 
Atlantic Lines, 

Mothersill’s is always sold with a positive guarantee to 
give satisfaction. 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contairi Cocaine, Mor- 
phine, Opium, Chloral or any of the coal tar products, and can 
be used by the most delicate without fear of unpleasant after 
effects to heart, liver or kidneys. 

Mr. Mothersill gave a series of demonstrations of his remedy 
two years ago on the English Channel, Irish Sea and Baltic, and 
received the unqualified endorsement of the leading papers of the 
world, and has the finest testimonials from many of the world's 
greatest men, women, institutions and steamship companies. 

Please write us for booklet which will convince the most 
skeptical that ““Mothersill’s” is all that it is represented to be. 

Mothersill’s is a powder put up in gelatine capsules. Is uty. : as shown. ing fe 
equally effective for train sickness, 50 cent box sufficient for 24 Write for ou Fre bie brn oo ee ning. 
hours; $1.00 box sufficient for longest continuous journey. If or our Free Catalog S?"Dismonds. Wa! Jowelry, 

Silverware, etc. It tells all about our easy credit plan. Write today. 


your druggist does not keep it, he can obtain it for you from 
any leading wholesale druggist, or you can write,— a LOFTIS BROS. & CO., @ 
The 014 Reliable, Ori Diamond and Watch Credit House 
Dept. C844 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, lll. 
Branch Stores: 9, 2S State F¢.. Coane 





Money Down 
regular monthly payment of $4.80 after examination 
to secure a fine, pure 
ask us to send you this 

ce prepaid. 







MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Ltd. 
Detroit, Michigan 19 St. Bride St., London, E. C, - 








Speedy Runabout Complete, Only $94.50 

and 35 Footers at Proportionate Prices 

factory in ihe we Ww and sell 
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but our low prices will kil] the Trust. We 

large, handsome, illustrated Catalog, malied 

most —— and efficient marine sar ag 
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Medal Awarded onanew Device 


thal seems destined todo away wilh theTruss 


A Medal with diploma showing certificate of merit of the first class 
vas recently awarded by the Brixton Institute. (Department -of Science), London, to an American 
residing in St. Louis, for the invention of the PLAS-TR-PAD for tupture. 

Mr. F. J. Stuart, the inventor, has been granted letters patent by many governments on this form of 
Hernia Support and Medicine Applicator. The Plasstr=padé is made self-adhesive obviously to 
prevent slipping and to afford an arrangementto hold the rupture securely in place and at the same time 
apply a healing, soothing remedy continuously to the affected parts. This remedy is absorbed thru 
the pores of the skin, to contract and gthen the kened muscles and relieve the parts of pain. 

The British Government granting letters patent made possible the 
occasion for awarding this Medal and Diploma, 


TRIAL OF PLAPAO SENT WITHOUT CHARGE 
Stuart’s Plas-tr=pads are different from the painful 


truss, being made self-adhesive purposely to hold the rupture in place without 
straps, buckles or springs—cannot slip, 80 cannot chafe or compress against the pelvic bone, 


venue, 























































Thousands, saffering from most obstinate cases, have fully treated tb 1 in the & 

privacy of the home without hindrance from work, 4 \; » 

Soft as Velvet—Easy to Apply—-Inexpensive. The process of recovery is natural, leaving no further use * Ad 

for the truss. We prove what we say by sending you atrial of PLAPAO free. Write today. Address Pa ee re 
F, J. STUART, Pres., THE. PLAPAO CORP., Block 702 ST. LOUIS,M0,7 3 <° 9% v%q" 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month,” 
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The Good Road 
For Universal Service! 


Every man’s home faces on a road which 
connects with every other road and leads 
to every other home throughout the whole 
land. 


Main highways connect with cross-roads 
so that a man can go where he chooses, 
easily and comfortably if conditions are 
favorable. But the going is not always the 


same; some roads are good—some are bad. _ 


The experts in the South illustrate the 
difference by showing four mules drawing 
two bales of cotton slowly over a poor, 
muddy cross-road, and two mules drawing 
eight bales of cotton rapidly over a first- 
class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the roads 
over which the speech of the nation passes. 


The highways and byways of personal 
communication are the 12,000,000 miles of 
wire connecting 6,000,000 telephones in 
homeson these highways. Steadilythe lines 
are being extended to every man’s home. 


The public demands that all the roads 
of talk shall be good roads. It is not 
enough to have a system that is universal; 
there must be macadamized highways 
for talk all the way to every man’s home. 
A single section of bad telephone line is 
enough to block communication or confine 
it to the immediate locality. 


Good going on the telephone lines 
is only possible with one policy and 
one system. Good going everywhere, 
at all times, is the aim of the Bell system, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


4 
Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 





